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I 
THE FORCE REQUISITE. 


NATION, like an individual, 
may have great inherent and 
natural strength for war,yet may it 
stand almost helpless in presence of 
afoe, yet may it invite the attack of 
the unscrupulous or the ambitious 
by reason of the fact that this 
its strength is undeveloped and un- 
trained. But let once this strength 
be consciously organised and duly 
educated to proficiency, the nation, 
like the individual, will be enabled 
to fight successfally the battles of 
its life, to defy attack, and to brave 
with confidence the onslaughts and 
antagonism even of the strong. 

It was our object in the January 
Number of Fraser to discuss the 
actual war strength of the British 
nation; to seek the nature of its 
latent powers of offence and de- 
fence ; to trace the technical features 
of the question. Many maintain 
that this great war strength is at 
the present not duly organised or 
educated up to its proper standard. 
That it may become so with great 
ease and readiness it is our purpose 
now to show. 

Those who have traced public 
opinion all the Empire over know 
that there exists a widespread con- 
sciousness that the effort necessary 
should be an effort of the whole; 
that duly to organise the war 
strength of a large empire is an 
Imperial and not a local task. And 
this has come to be true in these 
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latter days of scientific warfare. 
It is no longer as in the olden days, 
when the Jarl with his band formed 
the unit of all armies, or when the 
man-of-war differed from the mer- 
chant vessel alone in the fact that 
she carried in addition to her crew 
a posse of fighting men. The Mar- 
tini-Henry, the ironclad, the tor- 
pedo, these are the Frankensteins 
that man has conjured forth, these 
are the demons of war which can 
only be kept in proper ‘condition’ 
for action by a perpetual supply 
of fresh skill and renewed know- 
ledge. In view of this altered con- 
dition of things it is certain that a 
united Imperial war force is alone 
enabled to keep pace with the timesin 
equipment and skill and knowledge; 
and that this is an impossibility for 
small scattered, unconnected bands 
of men. So, too, in the words of 
the Times: ‘A naval Administra- 
tion which controls but a single 
vessel cannot be so efficient nor so 
completeas one whoseshipsarefound 
onevery sea.’ When Sir W. Jervois 
recommended the men of Sydney to 
institute an ironclad, the wise men 
among them saw that the true 
course was for them to pay the 
Imperial authorities to supply them 
with an ironclad and crew inspired 
with the discipline, trained with 
the skill, and equipped by the pro- 
gressing knowledge which is attain- 
able alone in ‘large establishments.’ 
Itis a fresh acknowledgment of the 
old truth, ‘division of labour.’ 


The question was ably represented 
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in the colony at the time in the 
leading Sydney newspaper : 

A spasmodic alliance of colonial navies, 
each navy consisting of one ship, each 
commander equal in rank to the others, 
and each colony jealous of the rest, would 
not be a very formidable combination for a 
bold, decisive, and dashing enemy to deal 
with. It would cost the colonies no more 
to have their naval defence under Imperial 
than under local control, while they would 
get much more for their money in the shape 
of security; and if such an arrangement 
would be really the best in the interest of 
colonial defence, would it not also be 
best in the interest of the Empire, which is 
not unconcerned in having its colonies 
well defended? The question is deserving 
of very serious consideration, because be- 
hind it lies the application of the same 
principle to our land forces. What is true 
of ships is true of forts; what is true of 
blue jackets is true of red jackets. 

Thecolony of Victoria has already 
given practical proof of these asser- 
tions. The Colonel in command of 
her land forces has remarked offi- 
cially on the inevitable inefficiency 
of the arms and equipments, and the 
difficulties of teaching new drills 
with a force so small in numbers. 
And with regard to the powerful 
turret-ship Cerberus, the officers of 
the Royal Navy called in from time 
to time to inspect her, have pointed 
out the danger of entrusting so 
elaborate an engine to any but 
skilled hands. Her efficiency, for 
instance, would be greatly marred 
in present days had she no officer 
on board trained in the latest de- 
velopments of torpedo warfare. 
And where is the place for such 
training in a small community 
busily employed in pioneering an 
attack on a bountifulnature? But 
we have here a great field for the 
new blood from H.M.S. Ezcellent 
and Vernon. Throughout the Em- 
pire there is a superabundance of 
material for officers, of men willing 
and eager to devote their education 
and their lives to the elaboration of 
their special services. Thus the sup- 
ply of an important demand exists in 
the Empire bunt it does not exist 
locally, and as a consequence, in 
order to a due distribution, it must 
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be sought Imperially. Sir W. 
Jervois and other high authorities 
concur that, especially in the mat- 
ter of ironclads, these and their 
crews can only be efficiently sup. 
plied and kept up in efficiency from 
some central source which is en- 
abled to exist on a large scale. And 
even in the matter of defending 
harbours with torpedoes or fortifica- 
tions, it is at the present acknow- 
ledged that skilled advice is far best 
and cheapest when culled from the 
higher ranks of the Imperial army 
and navy. 

All things show the Imperial as 
opposed to the local nature of the 
question, and point to the conclu. 
sion that its defence is a question 
for the unity of the Empire. Thus 
is its defence, entrusted to the hands 
of the whole, rendered easier, more 
efficient, and more economical than 
if left, as in accordance with a late 
tendency, to develop itself discon- 
nectedly by the spasmodic efforts of 
distant localities. 

We have seen in brief what is 
wanted, and that the means to its 
supply must be Imperial or national, 
and not local or provincial in cha- 
racter. It is our next purpose 
to discuss the existing or possible, 
the ‘ latent or patent ’ constitutional 
means to this end, and it will here- 
after be our endeavour to focus the 
experiences and lessons resulting 
into the more practical issue as to 
the time or date of adoption of any 
measures that shall seem constitu- 
tionally expedient. 

At the outset must be recognised 
the essential importance of the con- 
stitutional aspect of the question. 
It is well to premise all remarks by 
noticing the fact that with English- 
men the question even of war orga- 
nisation is not one of arbitrary 
ukase or conscription. The in- 
violability of their abodes, and the 
maintenance of the communica- 
tions between them—the two vital 
points, as we have seen, in the con- 
tinued prosperity of the nation—are 
not to be entrusted to an armament 
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recruited by conscription and paid 
for by the forced contributions of 
an autocratic Empire. On the con- 
trary, these abodes are, in one sense 
or another, self-ruling and in a 
state of vigorous and, in many 
ways, independent activity : a state 
of things happily phrased by Sir 
George Bowen in the words ‘re- 
volving like planets, each in its own 
orbit, round the central sun of 
England.’ We have, then, as the 
fundamental element of the ques- 
tion, to consider the constitutional 
means possible to the end in view. 

And, again, from this constitu- 
tional point of view it is evident 
that the question is of the whole 
and not of the parts, is Imperial 
and not local. When we review 
the actual tendencies of late poli- 
cies, we descry pervading them a 
spirit which deserves the title of 
the ‘discrete theory ;’ and a brief 
examination at once reveals the 
insufficiency of this theory, and the 
fact that a right treatment of the 
question involves an acknowledg- 
ment of the essentially concrete 
nature of the elements to be dealt 
with. 

Thus it has been held that the 
‘inviolability of the abodes’ may 
with safety be left to the residents 
themselves. The Sydney Morning 
Herald once told us, ‘Each colony 
will do its duty if it provides a 
force sufficient to protect its own 
territory.’ This Domestic Defence 
Policy is, no doubt, very plausible ; 
and the various colonies have given 
ample proof of great and willing 
capacity in making the sacrifices 
necessary to organise such defence. 
The noble example of Canada in 
the case of the Fenian marauders ; 
the naval brigade and volunteers of 
New South Wales; the ironclad 
Cerberus and her crew at Melbourne 
—these are the issue of a right 
spirit, on the existence of which 
Englishmen may well congratulate 
themselves. But such isolated de- 
fence is not all that is needed. It 
18 mere disconnected endeavour, 
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which can never of itself attain the 
success it merits. It is not enough 
that the dufy of each colony be to 
organise a self-reliant system of 
local defence. There must in addition 
be some sanction that this duty will be 
performed, 

Colonies may prove either unable 
or unwilling to provide the force 
sufficient. Suppose Victorians, for 
instance, willing and able success- 
fully to defend their coast-line. 
How if their brethren in New South 
Wales (to make an assumption the 
exact opposite of the truth) were 
actually too poor or too few in 
number to attempt any kind of local 
defence? and how if their rich 
brethren in Adelaide (an equally 
outrageous assumption) had not the 
time or the desire to provide for 
local defence? Then would Victoria 
have to endure enormous extra 
sacrifice in defence of a long land 
frontier, because of the inability 
and lethargy of her neighbouring 
brethren. The plates in the armour 
would fail to overlap, and the de- 
fence scheme become a network of 
vulnerable points. 

Thus it seems undeniable that a 
Domestic Defence System, if it is 
to attain success, involves the ac- 
knowledged presence of the supreme 
power of the Empire, which shall 
be authorised to say either in addi- 
tion to ‘you ought,’ ‘you shall ;’ or 
in answer to the plea ‘I cannot,’ 
the declaration ‘then J will.’ Long 
ago, in the time of the American 
troubles, Burke told of this: ‘We 
are engaged in war; the Secretary 
of State calls upon the colonies to 
contribute. Some would do it; I 
think most would cheerfully furnish 
whatever is demanded. One or 
two, suppose, hang back, and, easing 
themselves, let the stress of the 
draft lie on others. Surely it is 
proper that some authority might 
legally say, ‘Tax yourselves for the 
common supply, or Parliament will 
do it for you.’ A paraphrase of 
these words well suits to modern 
circumstances. ‘Surely it is proper 
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that some legal authority may say, 
“‘ Defend yourselves for the common 
good ; but if you cannot, or will not, 
we will do it for you.”’ In other 
words, for the success of such a 
policy measures must be taken to 
insure its being carried out in its 
entirety and universally. The weak 
must be assisted in their duty, and 
the strong necessarily obliged to 
put forth their strength. 

But when we talk of a Supreme 
Power, we can, of course, refer to 
no other than a strictly English 
Supreme Power. In more prolix 
phrase, the argument runs thus: 
‘The men of Sydney, the men of 
Melbourne, the men of Brisbane say, 
We are organising well for our 
defence, and therefore in all equity 
you men of Adelaide must do the 
same for yours; and you men of 
Perth, if you are too poor or too 
few to do likewise, tell us so, and we 
will help, and so insure the safety 
of us all.” The plea is that the 
success of the Domestic Defence 
System necessitates the undeniable 
presence in the British Empire of a 
unity which can say, ‘This is the 
policy of our common Empire, and 
it is a policy which we, the members 
of that Empire, must and will have 
universally carried out.’ To leave 
each member to his own devices 
and his own ideas, is to fight coun- 
ter to the whole experience of human 
progress, whose lesson is concen- 
trated in the trite motto, ‘ Union 
is strength.’ It is, in the words 
of Professor Amos, ‘to encourage 
man’s backward tendency to ani- 
malism by a destruction of that 
unity of contribution without which 
the activity. of the individual is 
worse than useless.’ It is to en- 
courage the idle or the selfish at 
the expense of the hardworking 
and the generous. And this theory 
is attested by the facts of the 
present. For we find, on the one 
hand, that among the more vi- 
gorous of our colonies there is not 
an equal sense of this duty; while, 
on the other hand, in regard to our 
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weaker colonies, there is, as yet, no 
move to their aid. 

When we talk of the general assist. 
ance due to our lesser colonies, we 
at once see the weak points of even 
a generally imposed ‘rule of thumb 
system of arming and drilling what- 
ever Englishmen may happen to 
live’ on the particular land in ques- 
tion. ‘Arming the residents in their 
own defence’ would hardly prove 
effective in the island of Ascension 
for instance—an island of much im. 
portance to West African trade as a 
‘hospital’ for our cruisers, and placed 
by nature in strategical command of 
the cross-roads on the Equator—for 
this island, we believe, cannot boast 
one bond fide resident. Again, the 
important commercial port of Hong 
Kong, or the coal-yielding Labuan, 
would either of them need aid for 
their defence—at all events in men 
if not in money. 

It is, however, to be noticed that 
the ‘discrete theory’ here steps in 
with a remedy. ‘These weak ports 
are not properly our colonies; these 
fall under the head of the communi- 
cations of our Empire, and the roads 
are the care of England, the ports 
are the care of the colonies.’ In 
the Times’ review of the latest 
English mobilisation scheme it was 
very properly argued that it failed 
to embrace the colonies; and the 
suggestion was made that the co- 
lonies should enter into it in local 
classification. ‘All these groups 
should have their mobilisation 
schemes, and arrange in concert with 
the homeauthorities plans of defence: 
England undertaking to keep the 
sea open to their commerce if they 
in their turn will keep open the 
ports needed for the fleet.’ Colonial 
advocates of this policy declare, 
‘We will defend our shores, but we 
leave England to maintain our com- 
merce on the seas.’ In other words, 
the communications, inclusive of all 
strategical and commercial outposts, 
as well as the fleet, are entrusted to 
English care. Now this theory may, 
at the first blush, put on the plav- 
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sible appearances of an economical 
contract ; but all this is dissipated if 
once its nature be examined ; then 
are we led to see that it is a con- 
tract which has no bonds, and which 
is, moreover, of an unjust nature. 

It must not be forgotten, for in- 
stance, that the policy here advo- 
cated gives to England entire com- 
mand of the sea and of the various 
small colonies and outposts: the 
part of the contract to be performed 
by the larger colonies being solely 
the defence of their own coast-lines. 
Asoneand all of these thrive by com- 
merce, it is, to say the least, incon- 
sistent for them to give up the guar- 
dianship of this commerce entirel 
to another. Suppose England, hard 
pressed in India, determined to 
withdraw her support from Hong 
Kong, the merchants of Sydney 
would at once discover that a severe 
blow had been dealt to their pros- 
perous activity. Their only possible 
reply is, ‘England has not main- 
tained her part of the contract; we 
are absolved from ours, and need 
not protect our port.’ Whether the 
result thus ensuing would benefit 
Sydney or not is a problem of no 
uncertain solution. Yet it is a 
result of the absence of all bonds or 
ties in the contract. 

In regarding this contract people 
are apt to overlook the fact that 
these ‘ communications’ are as im- 
portant to the colonies themselves 
as to the mother country. Captain 
Colomb, writing of the Defence of 
the Empire, once remarked, ‘If a 
colony has no commerce, no trade, 
and no interests beyond its own 
boundaries, it willhave done its duty 
if it provides forces sufficient to pro- 
tect its own territory’—an opinion 
in no wise to be contravened. But 
it may with force be asked, ‘Where 
issuch a colony to be found?’ The 
Sydney Morning Herald, reviewing 
this same author’s work, reiterates 
this faulty view : 

We need not follow Captain Colomb fur- 
ther, unless it be to record another disagree- 
ment between us. He believes that any ex- 
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pense incurred in repairing ‘the state of the 
Imperial roads’ ought to be shared by. the 
colonies. We think not. We impose no 
burden on the mother country for the 
maintenance of our safety ashore, and so 
long as we are integral portions of the 
Empire we believe it is her duty to keep 
the roads in repair. Her honour, wealth, 
and supremacy are dear to us all, but they 
concern herself first and principally. Our 
share in the obligation we willingly do, 
and to the statesmen of Great Britain we 
look for the rest. 

But the taxpayers of England 
might with much reason reply: ‘We 
impose no burden on the colonies for 
our safety ashore, but so long as we 
are integral portions of the Empire 
we believe it to be the duty of the 
colonies to assist in keeping the 
road in repair. The honour, wealth, 
and supremacy of England go hand 
in hand with those of her colonies, 
and it is as much the duty of the one 
as of the other to help maintain 
them, so long as the burden in- 
volved is in strict proportion to the 
amount of these attributes enjoyed 
by each portion.’ It is clear that 
every colony has a duty to perform 
in seeing that its communications 
are duly cared for. 

Suppose that, while the British 
fleet is engaged in clearing the seas 
in other parts, a hostile squadron 
succeeded in temporarily blockading 
Melbourne. In such case Victorians 
would experience the fact that their 
best interests were other than a mere 
defence of their territories. They 
would discover that they had a 
strangely direct and palpable share 
in that commerce whose life is ot 
the waters ; and that to cut them 
off from this was to cut them off 
from what was as necessary to their 
prosperity as the soil they, were 
successfully defending. The mainte- 
nance of the inviolability of their 
abodes is not the only duty or in- 
terest of Englishmen. They are a 
race living by communicating with 
one another. It is essential that 
their abodes be inviolable, but it is 
no less essential that the communi- 
cations between these abodes be 
assured. The economical ‘value ’ 
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of a cornfield is not only that it 
will or does produce corn, but that 
it have assured access to a market. 

A man may possess 100,000 sheep 
on the Chatham Islands, and may 
have warehouses stored with the 
wool of twenty years, and may beable 
to defend this against all comers, 
but if he have not means to trans- 
port this wool to a market it re- 
mains on his hands a useless and 
unprofitable burden. Is he then 
merely to say to a merchant: 
‘If you choose to come here and 
ship my wool to a market and bring 
me back the price thereof, then will 
I engage to provide a harbour for 
your vessels’? Will he not be 
wiser in his generation, and take 
guard that no possible ‘interests’ 
of the shipowner shall supersede 
his own? Will he not, while yet 
there is time, join with the ship- 
owner and enter into such partner- 
ship or contract as shall induce 
identity of interests and insure 
mutual advantages? And will he 
not endeavour further to guarantee 
the success of the venture by se- 
curing access to the market for the 
freighted vessel ? The British Em- 
pire at the present embraces the 
market, the ship, and the stored 
wool. Combine these in one or- 
ganisation, and certain profit is the 
result; leave them isolated, each to 
work the one against the other— 
adopt, that is, the ‘discrete theory ’ 
—and certain loss will ensue. 

Thus it is that in discovering any 
scheme for the organisation of the 
self-preservative power of the British 
Empire, its unity, its consolidation 
takes first place. Defence, as we 
shall come to see, is not only ren- 
dered thereby far more efficient, but 
far more economical. There can be 
no reasonable doubt of the fact that, 
under the conditions of the present and 
of the immediate future, the best 
prosperity of every portion of the 
British Empire rests and has its 
sole trustworthy basis in the mainte- 
nance of the unity of that Empire. 
And the unity of the Empire im- 
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plies unity of contribution, together 
with an equal distribution of se. 
curity. The safety of Hong Kong is 
a factor in the prosperity of Sydney; 
no less is the security of Calcutta 
essential to the present mercantile 
development of Melbourne. And 
these conditions are reciprocal in 
effect. Yet, according to the ‘dis. 
crete theory,’ Hong Kong has no 
kind of permanent claim that the 
market of Sydney will remain open. 
England may be ‘maintaining the 
communications’ between them suc- 
cessfully, but Sydney may fail 
through bad counsel or inadvert- 
ence, through lethargy or inability, 
to keep her port open ; and a profit- 
able trade is at once put an end to 
because it rested on a contract whose 
foundations were faulty. Again, to 
take a further instance, such con- 
tract gives no manner of security 
to Sydney that the port of Mel. 
bourne will be kept open. In such 
contracts there is an utter want of 
cohesiveness, of solidarity, of unity. 
They are, in reality, a disconnected 
congeries of contracts, each of some 
colony with a mother country, but 
no care taken that the one colony 
have any connection with the other. 

In Fallacies of Federation we 
find the righteous assertion, ‘So 
long as any colonies are British 
colonies the British Government 
is bound to protect them and would 
protect them in time of war.’ Now 
if the British Government is bound 
to protect them in time of war it 
has a right to protect them: and, 
as a consequence, if the colonies 
fail to aid her in so doing she is 
forced, of her duty, to adopt her 
own measures. At the present, 
then, theoretically speaking the 
British Parliament apparently de- 
clines to compel any colony to de- 
fend itself (however much it may 
‘invite’ them); for this would be 
imposing on a colony sacrifices of 
a particular kind without the con- 
sent of the colonists. Nevertheless 
is any colony, not acting up to this 
invitation and refusing to make 
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such sacrifices, sinning against its 
fellow-citizens ky deducting for its 
own protection Imperial forces. 
And if the arrangements for this 
defence lapse, as at present, into 
the hands of the Home Govern- 
ment ; if it be held, as is at present 
the case, that any colony that likes 
may defend itself, but any that does 
not care to do so will fall to the 
eare of the Home Government; 
then, in all such cases, the Home 
Government takes entire charge of 
such colonies in all matters affect- 
ing defence, and they cease to have 
any equitable voice in the manner 
and mode of the consolidation of 
the war strength of the Empire. 
Under present circumstances, then, 
any colony may defend itself or not 
according to its own sweet will. 
But colonies that do not defend them- 
selves, at once fall to the care of 
the Home Government, and in so 
doing resign all right to self-govern- 
ment in regard to measures and 
means of defence. And a resigna- 


tion of such rights is totally incon- 
sistent with the perfected develop- 
ment of an English community 
however much it may consist with 


its embryotic growth. That the 
development of marty of our colonies 
is fast approaching conscious matu- 
rity is proved by the energetic 
measures many have taken in fur- 
therance of their due security. 
What we have called the ‘discrete 
theory’ is indeed founded in the 
main on the fallacious appearances 
of present conditions ; public opinion 
is apt to forget that the British 
Empire is a creation of yesterday ; 
achild of the nineteenth century ; 
that thus, as must needs be the case 
in moments of growth and transi- 
tion, the present state of things is 
altogether abnormal and to a great 
degree anomalous. Men have now 
to legislate and plan, not for what 
they see at the present moment, 
but for what they can best conjec- 
ture will, in the immediate future, 
issue from beneath these appear- 
ances. Now so far as the statistician 
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can tell, so far as any reasonable 
forecasts of the future are possible, 
so far is it safe to assert that the 
populations of our various colonies 
are destined to steady increase: and 
this means that the maintenance of 
the communications will become 
more and more a colonial, or as 
some would have it an Imperial, 
and less and less an English ques- 
tion. 

This steady increase is no matter 
of mere hope. It has passed from 
the keeping of the enthusiastic 
visionary to that of the matter-of- 
fact statistician. The period of ex- 
cessive emigration has ceased. The 
first half of this century saw, both in 
England and generally throughout 
Europe, a rapid increase of popula- 
tion. A natural relief appeared in 
extensive emigration. The United 
States and the various English colo- 
nies became suddenly and speedily 
peopled. The more rapid strides 
In prosperity of the emigrant in his 
new estate; the meteor-like reap- 
pearance in Europe, with amassed 
fortunes of miraculous size, of the 
few emigrants who had been blessed 
by luck ; the discovery of El Dorados, 
reported and even real; and above all 
that great magnet of men, the re- 
puted superiority of distant and 
unknown lands; allthese gave to this 
stream of emigration an abnormal 
impulse, and the remedy for over- 
population was soon found to have 
done more than cure the complaint : 
and, in the nature of things, a re- 
vulsion set in. Nevertheless there 
remains the undeniable effect. The 
European population of our colonies 
now equals that of the British Isles 
at the beginning of this century. 
Sixty years of prosperity increased 
that home population to over 
30,000,000. The colonists are un- 
doubtedly prosperous, and have 
every prospect of so continuing: 
so that the end of the century 
should see the provinces of the 
Empire boasting as large a popula- 
tion as that of the central citadel at 
the present time. 
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The Empire is in a period of tran- 
sition, the nature of which can be 
recognised. No scheme which does 
not acknowledge this undeniable 
fact can stand the strain even of the 
proximate future. And in discussing 
the needs of the Empire for its de- 
fence in war, for the right ordering 
of its powers of self-preservation, a 
scheme must be devised in accord- 
ance with this acknowledgment, if 
future success is to be looked for. 

It behoves us, then, to consider 
what are the latent powers of the 
constitution which, if we are earnest 
in that high resolve to work as 
Englishmen work; we must needs 
adopt as our means to meet the 
necessities of new contingencies as 
they arise. 

We have seen that the interests 
and prosperity of every British 
citizen rest on two bases: the in- 
violability of his abode and the 
maintenance of the communications 
of the Empire. But we have seen 
that the question is altogether an 
Imperial one ; that local efforts will 
avail little unless united the one to 
the other by some bond of union. 
When we are told, for instance, that 
all that is needed is the carrying 
out of such Acts as the Naval 
Defence Act of 1865, we reply: 
Ay, but somebody must see that 
this Act does not remain a mere 
dead letter. Somebody must be 
responsible that colonies do avail 
themselves of this Act. Even the 
inviolability of the abodes is only 
safe under the wegis of a central 
Imperial authority. There must be 
an acknowledgment of the essen- 
tially concrete nature of the elements 
and interests to be dealt with. And 
this is yet more evidently the case 
with the maintenance of the com- 
munications of the Empire. Colo- 
nial governors are now officially 
instructed to ‘use their best en- 
deavours for the suppression of 
piracy.’ At once we see a tacit 
acknowledgment of even the local 
importance of a maintenance of 
these communications. 
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A central Imperial power is, then, 
necessary to the safety of the Empire. 
Its duties will be threefold. Firstly, 
to see that abodes able to defend 
themselves doso. Secondly, to see 
that abodes unable to defend them- 
selves are aided sufficiently to 
render them inviolable. Thirdly, 
to insure the safety of the commu. 
nications of the Empire. And it is 
generally acknowledged that in a 
majority of cases the best defence 
is counter attack; consequently 
such a central power should, in ad. 
dition, be armed with means of 
counter attack. In plain terms, 
then, some constitutional authority 
must be found which shall be pos- 
sessed of the requisite powers and 
supplied with the requisite force to 
attain four cardinal objects: to 
compel local defence when possible ; 
to defend localities unable to defend 
themselves : to guard the seas ; and 
to deal a blow at an enemy. 

We have, then, to go to the Con- 
stitution with two needs to be 
satisfied. In the first place for a 
paramount authority; and in the 
second, for a force which shall em- 
body the power, and enable the 
activity of such an authority. It is 
perhaps simpler to turn our atten. 
tion in the first place to the force, 
to its amount, and to the supply of 
this amount. <A useful scheme 
must not only suit the circum- 
stances of the case, but it must 
also meet the needs of the case. 
In a previous article details were 
given of the kind of force necessary, 
together with its needful bases of 
defence, repair, and replenishment. 
Over and above the efforts of locali- 
ties there is needed an Imperial 
force, whose cost and. proportions it 
is necessary to estimate. 

The regular army requisite for 
strictly Imperial purposes is one 
which shall be sufficient to garrison 
the great Imperial dockyards, such 
strategic outposts as Gibraltar and 
Aden, such coal-yielding stations as 
Labuan and Natal and Esquimault, 
such harbours of refuge for our 
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commercial ‘fleet as Hong Kong or 
the Feejees, together with such con- 
venient bases for naval stores as 
strategy may require in addition. 
It may be assumed very fairly that 
a force on a ‘ peace’ establishment 
of 50,000 men would suffice, and 
these, with all their accessories of 
stores, ordnance, pensions, and what 
not, would cost, according to what is 
at present paid for the British regu- 
lar army, about 4,000,000l. per an- 
num, Again, regarding the present 
expenditure for the British navy, we 
may see that a considerable propor- 
tio may be deducted as fairly to 
be assigned to the local defence of 
the British Isles—that, in short, a 
sum of 10,000,c00/, per annum 
may fairly be adopted, by way 
of example, to supply an effi- 
cient force, both naval and mili- 
tary, sufficient for Imperial purposes 
in times of peace. The expenses of 
war are of course additional; but 
it has to be remembered that both 
the chance and the amount of such 
contingent expenses will be greatly 
diminished’ by the existence of an 
efficient and recognisable germ of 
military force. It is to be noticed 
too that there is nothing to prevent 
the embodiment in such force, or 
rather addition to it, of local defence 
schemes, which, as in England with 
her neighbours in Europe, necessi- 
tate extra precautions. 

The local defence must be en- 
trusted to forces on the militia and 
volunteer principle. Such forces 
cost little and are only permanently 
employed during actual war, to re- 
plenish the ranks of and generally 
support the regular forces. But 
the scale of sacrifice for each country 
in regard to local defence varies 
greatly. This maintenance of the 
inviolability of the abodes is a task 
of vastly different proportions in 
the different cases. The Canadian, 
for instance, has to make far larger 
sacrifices than the Victorian. India 
already devotes 15 millions sterling 
each year for ‘local defence.’ But 
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if the sacrifices involved by resi- 
dence in any particular locality are 
greater, so in proportion should 
that residence be more profitable. 
But again, here the value of an 
Imperial connection may be seen. 
Thus if the local defence of England 
cost more than that of New Zealand, 
yet does New Zealand profit by the 
prestige of her connection with 
England. Did she stand by herself 
she would discover that in the face 
of the warlike Maori, or the ambi- 
tion of powerful States, her position 
in the loan market would be very 
different to what it now is. Con- 
sequently it seems profitable for 
each part of the Empire even to 
contribute a something towards 
the extra sacrifice involved by the 
circumstances of their position as 
other parts of the Empire. Eng- 
land supports what are termed her 
reserve forces, numbering 340,000, 
atan annual cost of under 1,400,000. 
On the basis of the expenses of the 
reserve forces in England, then, we 
may assume as a reasonable charge 
for local defence a contribution of 
I per cent. on the annual revenue, 
and in order to supply the 
10,000,000l1, to contribute to the 
support of an Imperial force, the 
present revenues of the British 
Empire would be chargeable at the 
rate of 6 percent. perannum, accord- 
ing to the scale we have assumed for 
argument’s sake, this latter sum to 
be paid up in full by each local 
Government, but the former sum 
merely to mark the limit of expense 
required. Until local defence to 
that amount be provided, no aid of 
any kind can be had from the 
Imperial forces. 

The scheme is of course put for- 
ward merely by way of example. 
But it is well to notice how the 
burden of self-preservation is ad- 
justed in other lands. We may 
take two groups of countries re- 
sembling in many ways our various 
colonies. We may take the small 
States of Europe, or again the 
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various States of South America. 
In the one case the burdens are 
considerably heightened by the 
contingencies of residence in Eu- 
rope in the midst of an ‘armed 
camp.’ In the other case the bur- 
dens are considerably heightened 
by the fact that the various colonies 


Country 


Belgium . . 
Denmark 

Greece . 
Netherlands 
Portugal 

Norway 


One wpm 


} 
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of Spain and Portugal have now 
started in antagonistic indepen. 
dence. 

In regard to the smaller States of 
Europe much may be seen froma 
tabulation of their circumstances 
according to the latest published 
statistics : 


Expenditure on 


Arny and Navy Population 


£9,700,000 
2,600,000 
1,400,000 
8,600,000 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 





These six European countries 
average a charge in furtherance of 
self-preservation of 23 per cent. on 


Country 


£3,800,000 
12,000,000 
4,300,000 
600,000 
3,000,000 


£23,700,000 


Chili . 

Brazil * 
Argentine Republic 
Bolivia . 
Columbia 


These five States (Peruvian bud- 
gets are not forthcoming in regard 
to expenditure for army and navy) 
average a charge in furtherance of 


Country 


Revente 


Revenue 


their revenues. A similar result 
is seen from a tabulation of the 
South American States. 


Expenditure on 


| Army and Navy Population 


£600,000 
2,500,000 
1,150,000 
390,000 
160,000 


£4,800,000 


self-preservation of 15 per cent. on 
their revenues. There must now 
follow a tabular statement of the 
various groups of British colonies: 


Expenciture on 


Army aud Navy Population 





North America . 
West Indies 
Cape . 


West Coast 


Australasia 
Straits and East. : 
Gibraltar, Malta, &c. . 


A comparison of these tables gives 
much suggestive information. Thus, 


£4,700,000 
1,650,000 
2,620,000 


230,000 
16,000,000 
2,500,000 


230,000 


£27,930,000 


4,000,000 
1,200,000 
1,100,000 
(200,000 white) 
630,000 
(1,500 white) 
2,500,000 
3,200,000 
180,000 


} 12,810,000 


for instance, we see that Denmark, 
with about the same population and 
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revenue as the Cape group, spends 
no less than 1,000,000l. a year on 
its defence. The 7 per cent. scheme 
above detailed calls for 4 only of this 
sum. Again, we see the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands, witha population of 
about the same numbers, but with a 
revenue only half the amount of 
the Australian group, expending 
2,500,0001, on its defence. 

Again, it is not unprofitable to 
notice the element of population in 
these tables. It will be seen that ac- 
cording to the European standard 
the 23,000,000 inhabitants of the six 
States contribute 33,000,000/. in 
self-defence. According to this scale 
the colonists of the British Empire 
should contribute some 20,000,000l. 
Or again, adopting the South Ame- 
rican standard (where there is pre- 
sent a large ‘ native’ population of 
Indians and others), the thirteen 
nillion British colonists should make 
asimilar contribution of 5,000,000l. 
pr annum. According, however, 
to the 7 per cent. scheme their contri- 
bution would not reach 2,000,000l.; 
and fresh evidence is seen of the 
benefit of participation in a large 
empire. 

We have thus endeavoured to 
embody, by way of illustration, in a 
supposititious scheme, the broad 
principle that each citizen should 
contribute to the self-preservation 
of his State in accordance with the 
benefits he enjoys from a continuance 
of its prosperity. We have hereto- 
fore spoken of revenue as the mark 
of this prosperity, bearing in mind 
Adam Smith’s leading maxim of 
taxation: ‘The subjects of any 
State ought to contribute towards 
the support of the Government as 
nearly as possible in proportion to 
their respective abilities ; that is, in 
proportion to the revenue which they 
respectively enjoy under the pro- 
tection of the State.’ But it may 
be objected that, practically speak- 
ing, revenue is only that amount of 
wealth which falls directly to State 
control, and that in determining 
the true standard of national pro- 
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perty a statement of revenue has to 
be qualified by a statement of the 
burdens it supports. Thus it is that 
some writers on this subject have 
deemed it not unprofitable to enter- 
tain another possible standard of 
prosperity. The maintenance of 
the communications of the Empire 
means the security of the trade of 
the Empire; or, in plainer terms, 
guaranteed freedom of export and 
import. At once. there occurs to 
the mind another possible basis on 
which to adjust the proportionate 
contributions to the common se- 
curity. The total imports and ex- 
ports of the Empire are estimated 
at close upon 1,000,000,000/, A 
charge of 1 percent. will yield the re- 
quisite 10,000,0001. This represents 
a contribution of about 2,000,000. 
from the colonies to insure their 
communication with the markets of 
the world; no very unreasonable 
sum in the face of the fact that their 
trade already boasts an annual total 
of some 300,000, 0001. 

Such a basis, however, conjures 
up the suspicion of a tendency to 
cripple commercial activity. It 
may be objected, ‘ But then indus- 
trial communities will pay so much 
less than commercial communities, 
and is not this a premium or bonus 
to industry as opposed to com- 
merce ?’ It is true, however, that 
the contribution so proposed is not 
deducted from the imports and 
exports; it is no tax ontrade. The 
imports and exports are merely 
adopted as signs of the proportionate 
value of the direct stake any colony 
or other fragment of the British 
race has in the prosperity of the 
whole as a whole. 

Some such possible scheme for 
adjusting the burden of self-preser- 
vation has, then, many points in its 
favour. In the first place it accords 
with the equity of the case. At 
the present ‘the whole of the 
national debt, contracted chiefly to 
carry on wars for the maintenance, 
sapremacy, and independence of the 
Empire, rests exclusively on the 
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people of the United Kingdom.’ 
Again, ‘the British fleet and the 
British army are supported by the 
taxpayers of the United Kingdom.’ 
And yet at the present juncture we 
find it a common remark in Austra- 
lian papers that the powerful China 
squadron will keep the Russians of 
Viadivostock from attacking Aus- 
tralian ports. Australians them- 
selves would be the last to shirk 
any right responsibilities. Colonists 
have always been willing to take 
their share of the burden. The 
Dutch colonies pay all their own 
military and naval expenses. ‘ The 
whole military expenditure of the 
thirteen States which existed before 
the Revolution, including that for 
forts and garrisons, was paid by the 
produce of their own taxes.’ 

It is no new or uncustomary thing 
that colonists should make sacri- 
fices in their own defence. Indeed, 
as Mr. Jenkyns once wrote, ‘ there 
is and can be no idea of permanence 


or unity in a system by which ° 


whole nations of Englishmen are 
practically disavowed in the 
arrangements that concern the 
defence of their hearths and their 
freedom.’ In the old French war 
the planters of Barbados presented 
George III. with a frigate. And 
the old national spirit has increased 
rather than diminished in intensity. 
Colonists are quite ready, and 
willing, and eager to aid in their 
own preservation. They acknow- 
ledge the equity of a common 
contribution ; and many among 
them feel that they are, man for 
man, far better able to make the 
necessary pecuniary sacrifices than 
their struggling brethren of the 
crowded old country. 

In the second place, this scheme 
insures equality of distribution. 
Each pays in accordance with the 
advantages he enjoys. All citizens 
are taxed even though they reside 
in such essentially military outposts 
as Gibraltar and Malta, provided, 
that is, they benefit materially by 
participation in the Empire. By 
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this scheme any-that profit by a 
residence in any particular portion 
of the Empire take their share of the 
burden which enables them so to 
rofit. 

In the third place, the weak are 
supported by the strong out of their 
superabundance of strength. Nor 
is it only in money that the strong 
would foster the proper develop. 
ment of the weak. Those colonies 
whose present paucity of residents 
cries to their fellow-countrymen for 
aid in time of war, would enjoy 
a security otherwise unattainable 
through actual dearth of available 
manhood, According to thisscheme, 
then, the colonies as they become 
‘of age’ and attain to the strength 
of fuller growth would become the 
same efficient guardians of the 
welfare of the weaker colonies 
which the mother country had been 
to them in their own infancy and 
youth. 

In the fourth place, this scheme 
of supply accords with the scheme 
of strategical defence previously 
detailed. It robs it of a class of 
seeming objections that have been 
put forward. Thus, when it was 
proposed to establish an Imperial 
arsenal in Sydney, the papers there 


pointed out that such action would | 


give Sydney an Imperial as distin- 
guished from a local importance, 
and that New South Wales onght 
not to be burdened with the expense 
of defending such an arsenal. It is 
evident that the formation of such 
an arsenal, or even of an armed 
outpost, is a burden unfairly placed 
on a colony by reason of its chance 
geographical position. And accord- 
ing to the ‘discrete theory’ dis- 
cussed above, no doubt this objection 
would be real and_ substantial. 
Colonies differ greatly in the value 
of their positions from a strategical 
point of view ; and if England is to 
supply the fleet while the colonies 
afford it resting places and harbours, 
obviously a most unfair burden 1s 
placed upon such communities as 
happen to possess good harbours 


om > © 


~~ rest 
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commanding the highways of the 
ocean. Feejee, for instance, would 
be put to great charge on this score, 
while in many of the West India 
Islands such harbours would be un- 
necessary or impossible works. In 
the scheme advocated in this article, 
such arsenal or harbour would be 
erected or defended at Imperial 
charge, and the colony in which it 
might chance to be situated would 
reap nothing but advantage there- 
from. 

In the fifth place, this scheme 
has the inestimable advantage of 
suiting the ‘historical’ circum- 
stances of the case. It is a plan of 
contribution to a common cause, 
which has the essential merit of 
self-alteration in accord with any 
future changes. Its adjustment is 
perfectly autonomous. Whether the 
expected growth of any colony or 
colonies come to pass or not matters 
nothing; the burden to be borne 
will increase or decreas? in strict 
proportion. 

We need mention but one more 
of the advantages. The scheme 
boasts the high merit of simplicity. 
Some basis is to be determined on 
as an acknowledged measure of the 


prosperity of a colony or province 


of the Empire. And it matters 
nothing whether this basis be re- 
venue, or exports, or imports, or 
what not. In the German Empire 
any deficit of income is made up on 
a basis of population. The com- 
parative stakes in the prosperity of 
the Empire are to be deduced from 
annual official returns, and each 
province to provide the quota so 
adjusted by its own constitutional 
means and according to its own 
individual will. 


II 
THE AUTHORITY REQUISITE. 


WE have discussed the force re- 
quisite, and seen into the details as 
to.‘ ways and means.’ It remains 
to consider briefly that paramount 
authority, that embodiment of the 
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unity of the Empire, of which this 
force is to be the symbol and the 
right arm. And this province of 
the question is the great battle- 
ground between those who oppose 
and those who support the possi- 
bility as well as the desirability of 
a United Empire. It will be seen 
that the view about to be put for- 
ward is far more moderate in pre- 
tensions than the very absolute 
schemes of the more ambitious and 
hopeful advocates of a consolidated 
Imperial unity. 

Yet, at the same time, does this 
view firmly maintain the ground of 
Imperial unity as opposed to the 
attack of those who hold that in 
spite of any desirability the thing is 
an impossibility. 

The first question to be asked 
is, whether there be, at the present, 
in the British Empire any supreme 
power, any paramount authority, 
whose constitutional and legal posi- 
tion is over and above all other 
authorities. And the answer of 
the constitutional lawyer is in the 
affirmative. ‘In the Imperial Par- 
liament, in the Crown, Lords, and 
Commons, is to be found the one 
supreme head of the British nation.’ 
But the second question is no less 
to the point. Can this supreme 
head, as it now exists, supply, 
maintain, and manage the war- 
strength of the Empire? And the 
answers, both of the constitutional 
lawyer and of the statesman, are in 
the negative. This Imperial Par- 
liament, from various causes and 
reasons, is not endued with this 
needful attribute. It will be our 
object to point out a constitutional 
means to this end, which, though 
latent at the present, is precisely 
one of those dvvapeic which seem 
to be generated spontaneously 
within the British Constitution 
whensoever the necessity for their 
évepyeia is brought about by cir- 
cumstances. 

The truth is that the actual exer- 
cise of the legal supremacy of Par- 
liament has become modified by 
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the very principles upon which it 
regulates all its actions. The colo- 
nies have grown up part and parcel 
of our Empire. The colonist, by 
leaving England and taking up 
his abode in Esquimault or Dune- 
din, still remains the English 
citizen; and not only preserves in 
all parts of the Empire his right to 
appeal unto Cesar, but enjoys in 
addition that far higher prerogative 
—that privilege far above the com- 
prehension or conscious need of the 
Roman—of self-government. By 
deputy, by acquiescence or by 
direct action, he shares in the ma- 
nagement of the common affairs of 
the society to which he belongs. 
Thus is it that though, under pre- 
sent conditions, the Imperial Par- 
liament is the constitutional head, 
nevertheless are its powers con- 
siderably modified for Imperial 
action. 

It was during the unlucky period 
of the breaking off of the United 
States from England that there 
came to the front the chief ques- 
tions as to the whereabouts of this 
supreme authority among the con- 
stituent elements of an empire 
which, as ‘the British Empire,’ 
was destined to present the world 
with an entirely new type of 
dominion. ‘There can only be one 
supreme power in any one political 
society,’ writes Macaulay. Even 
Burke and the great Whig party, at 
the time of the American troubles, 
acknowledged that this power 
resided in the Imperial Parliament. 
Even in America it was usually 
acknowledged ‘that a general power 
of legislation for the whole Empire 
was vested in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment ... but no authority to 
tax colonies which were not repre- 
sented.’ Here, at once, is seen the 
hiatus in the Constitution—the lost 
cog which threw the whole machine 
out of gear. 

The cause of this hiatus is well- 
nigh self-evident. Thus, no British 
subject can occupy new territory 
without such territory becoming 
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what is technically known as ‘vested 
in the Crown.’ But, on the other 
hand, a British subject carries with 
him, wheresoever he colonises, the 
right to the protection of English 
common law, the right to be 
governed by the laws in being at 
the time of his departure. The 
manner of the administration of 
these rights is decided by his con- 
stitutional representatives at the 
time—by that supreme British 
Power, the Imperial Parliament. 
And in this determination cogni- 
sance is taken of the peculiar con- 
ditions of each individual case. 
Those not particularly learned in 
colonial constitutions may be re. 
minded that, at the present, there 
are three main groups formed in 
accordance with the mode in 
which the rights of British citi- 
zens within the limits of the 
colony are administered. In the 
Crown colonies both legislation 
and administration are under the 
control of the Crown. In the 
colonies possessing responsible govern- 
ment the Crown retains a veto over 
legislation, but the administration 
is carried on through a Ministry 
enjoying the confidence of the local 
Parliament. An intermediate group 
enjoys the legislative privileges of 
the second group, but, as with 
‘ Crown colonies,’ the public officers 
are under the control of the Crown. 
At once is seen the fact that the 
central supreme power delegates 
some of its own powers for local 
purposes. The amount and nature 
of the power so delegated depends 
in exact measure on two elements. 
The first of these is the ‘ modus 
acquirendi’ of the colony—whether 
by treaty, by conquest, or by pure 
occupancy, by mere ‘ peopling of 
uninhabited lands.’ The second of 
these is the expected development of 
the colony. Such are the elements 
on the basis of which the Imperial 
Parliament, devising the best means 
for the future prosperity of such 
colonies, regulates their style of 
government. This is why English- 
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men do not govern Malta on the 
same plan that they adopt in or- 
ganising themselves in Victoria. 
This is why Jamaica or Natal are 
not in the same constitutional 
eategory with Canadaand Tasmania. 
The conditions of the cases are dif- 
ferent ; and the British Constitution 
may fairly claim a fresh jewel in its 
erown of successes—a jewel typical 
of the fact that it has, of its abund- 
ance, sent forth a varied supply of 
modes of government suited to every 
variety of colonial life. 

It must be acknowledged, then, 
that the supreme power is vested 
in the Imperial Parliament, but it 
must also be acknowledged that this 
Parliament has delegated many of 
its powers ; amongst others, chiefly 
and above all, that of taxation. The 
student of history, however, will 
know that this delegacy of taxation 
has ever been strictly local and for 
local purposes. Even the notorious 
Declaratory Act, of the time of the 
American War, merely sought to 
impose this delegacy on localities. 
it was indeed specifically confined 
to such of the North American and 
West Indian colonies as possessed 
Representative Assemblies; and 
specially declares that Parliament 
will not tax such colonies except for 
local purposes, the money raised to 
be applied strictly locally. 

The prevailing and settled prin- 
ciple, which again and again crops 
up whenever the British constitution 
is strained, is the principle of self- 
government, This is, as it were, 
the mainspring of all that constitu- 
tion has accomplished; and, in the 
special question under review, it re- 
appears in the garb of the maxim 
that no sacrifice for the common 
good shall be made without common 
consent. Freeman has told how 
that in a large state—a state, that 
is, in which all citizens are unable 
to meet in one assembly to do the 
work of governing themselves— 
government must be entrusted either 
to a despotism or to representatives. 
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Despotism has never been able to 
face this prevailing principle of the 
British Constitution; and accord- 
ingly the alliterated adage, ‘No 
representation no taxation,’ has be- 
come its fixed and cardinal maxim. 

Colonists, seeking abodes far from 
England, placed what Burke termed 
‘the eternal barriers of creation’ 
between themselves and the Im- 
perial Parliament. Representation 
then wasimpracticable, consequently 
so was taxation by the English 
Parliament. But for their own 
purposes in these distant abodes 
these colonists taxeq themselves ; 
and the British Parliament dele- 
gated a portion of its powers to a 
severed portion of its constituents. 
We are told that until the period of 
the American War (Creasy) ‘ Eng- 
land had acted differently from 
all other Imperial States in modern 
times that have been possessed of 
colonies. The general rule and 
the general practice was that the 
dominant State raised money from 
her dependencies either by taxation 
or by tribute. But England, though 
she fettered the trade and commerce 
of her colonists with a view to her 
own benefit, raised all the vast sums 
necessary for her fleets and armies, 
and for paying the interest of her 
national debt and the other costs of 
her government, by taxes on the 
United Kingdom only.’ Here,again, 
we have evidence of the existence of 
the same principle. The Govern- 
ment hesitated of its own accord to 
tax these distant colonists. These 
far-away Englishmen preserved their 
ancient right to a voice in the 
amount and kind of sacrifice they 
were to make for the common good ; 
and there existed throughout a tacit 
admission that their claim was to be 
respected. In short, wherever Eng- 
lishmen penetrated, occupying new 
lands, they bore with them, among 
their other rights, the cardinal prin- 
ciple of their constitution: ‘ No re- 
presentation, no taxation.’ 

Public opinion has not as yet 

c 
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paid sufficient attention to the fact 
that in these last years circum- 
stances have altered; that this old 
view of the question appertains to 
a period anterior to the existence of 
Imperial needs. The colonist in 
those days did his duty to his 
country, fulfilled his individual share 
in working for the prosperity of 
the society of which he was one, by 
pushing to the utmost extent of his 
powers his own individual welfare 
as a farmer, a trader, miner, planter, 
or what not. But the very success 
of the noble efforts of these pioneer 
colonists has in our days brought 
about a new state of things. The 
King’s fleets are no longer the paid 
guards of a monopolised trader, no 
longer mere convoys for vessels seek- 
ing for the King’s profit to bring to 
English ports the superabundance of 
the earnings of the colonists. Now 
these efforts of these colonists have 
brought about a veritable extension 
of England’s domain. The first 
stage was, as it were, a species of 
protection ; the colonists were de- 


fended in their endeavours by the 
armed power of the mother country ; 
but when once this protection had 


its natural outcome in matured 
success the colonists had reached 
another stage of existence. 

Soame Jenyns published a pam- 
phlet in 1765 in which occurs the 
question: ‘Can there be a more 
proper time for this mother country 
to leave off feeding out of her own 
vitals these children whom she has 
nursed up than when they are 
arrived at such strength and ma- 
turity as to be well able to provide 
for themselves, and might rather 
with filial duty give some assistance 
to her distress?’ These words were 
penned at a period when the United 
States of to-day were provinces of 
the British Empire at much the 
period of growth and importance 
that Canada or the Australian 
group have attained at the present. 
Thus are they specially applicable ; 
England has for long been ‘ feeding 
out of her own vitals’ her colonies 
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with fleets and armies: now are 
they arrived at such strength and 
maturity that they as well as the 
mother country are recognising that 
all these successful communities of 
Englishmen must share in the bur- 
den of a common defence. But 
reference to this former period is 
pregnant in lessons for the future. 
The means then adopted to meet the 
newly-developed ‘Imperial needs’ 
only succeeded in breaking off from 
the Empire its Imperial character ; 
in severing from the mother country 
the colonies she had so successfully 
reared. With the matured success 
of the American colonies the great 
statesmen of England felt the need 
of some expression of the unity of the 
Empire ; the gigantic error was per- 
petrated of making Parliament, false 
to its essential principles, attempt 
the imposition of taxes on commu- 
nities of Englishmen unrepresented 
within its walls, The measure was 
modified in Lord Chatham’s pro- 
posal ‘to repeal the obnoxious Act, 
but to require from the colonies a 
revenue for the King, to be raised 
as they pleased, to assist in the ex- 
penses of their own defence.’ But 
where is the authorisation of that 
word ‘require’? We look in vain 
for any notice of the inevitable infer- 
ence, that ifthe colonists taxed them- 
selves for their own defencethey must 
not only ‘freely grant’ such sup- 
plies to the King, but must also be 
allowed, at all events, the right toa 
voice in the managementand amount 
of the forces. The statesmen of 
to-day are in a different position ; 
they have more matured ground to 
work upon; and we now turn to 
seek what action is possible and 
profitable. 

It would seem that the present 
system of taxation is entirely for 
local purposes. But it is the unity 
of the Empire that can alone im- 
pose taxes for Imperial purposes. 
And although the Imperial Parlia- 
ment is at present the only con- 
stitutional figure of this unity, yet 
by its own constitution it forbids itself 
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the power totax colonies. Inthepam- 
phlet by Soame Jenyns, which we 
have already quoted, occurs the 
idea: ‘If Parliament imposes no 
taxes but what are equitable, and 
the persons taxed are to be the 
judges of that equity, Parliament 
will, in effect, have no power to 
levy any tax at all.’ This anoma- 
lous dilemma closely resembles the 
present state of things. Parlia- 
ment holds to a primary article of 
its faith that, in all equity, it will 
tax nobody who is not represented 
in itself. But now that the colo- 
nies are evincing a growing stake 
in the maintenance of the Imperial 
communications, now that distinct 
Imperial needs have come into being, 
taxation in the colonies for the 
furtherance of these, their interests, 
becomes, in the immediate future if 
not in the actual present, an un- 
deniable necessity. What is now 
left to each single colony is the 
determination of the details in re- 
gard to raising its share of the 
common burden: whether, for in- 
stance, the sum required shall be 
raised by taxation direct or indirect, 
whether from land, income, customs, 
or what not. But there remains 
yet to be devised some constitu- 
tional scheme which, by means of 
representation, shall authorise this 
taxation of the whole for the good 
of the whole. 

Many schemes have been proposed 
whereby this embodiment of the 
unity of the Empire for purposes of 
common effort may be brought 


about. Some have advocated 
‘agents-general, responsible to the 
Colonial Parliaments, communi- 


cating with the Colonial Secretary 
responsible to the English Parlia- 
meat.’ From Canada comes the 
suggestion that colonial. members 
should sit in the House of Commons 
to speak, but not to vote. A modi- 


fication of this scheme has recom- 
mended itself to others in the shape 
of a properly recruited board of 
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advice, in order to insure to local 
knowledge its proper weight with 
the Secretary for the Colonies. 
Others, again, have sought simply 
to obtain representation in the 
House of Commons for the colonies 
on a basis of population. It is, 
however, forgotten that this mea- 
sure would only reverse matters : 
we should here have colonial repre- 
sentatives sharing in the imposition 
of taxes on the mother country. 
This difficulty is got over in the 
class of schemes which consist in 
the culminating suggestion of. an 
entirely new and freshly created Im- 
perial Parliament to overtop all else. 

These various schemes all proceed 
on the assumption that Government 
can, in large free States, only be 
carried on by means of direct repre- 
sentation. Yet more especially is it 
evident in respect to war organisa- 
tion, that much may be accomplished 
by delegation. An executive re- 
sponsible to the representatives of 
the taxpayers has been found to do 
efficient business. That large State, 
the British Empire, has proved that 
despotism and representation are not 
the two sole alternatives for govern- 
ment. Delegation of power has 
come forward as the useful ally of 
representation. There has been one 
great obstacle in the path of all 
schemes of Imperial federation, viz. 
the difficulty of representation in an 
Empire whose spaces are so enor- 
mous. But the telegraph has dis- 
established distance in so far as veto, 
assent, appeal are concerned; and 
these are all that is needed when the 
actual executive work is delegated 
to responsible officers on some con- 
stitutional and definite basis. There 
is yet another scheme, well worthy 
of careful consideration, which may 
be formulated as follows: The 
whole Empire determines to con- 
solidate the organisation of its war 
strength ; in so doing it delegates to 
a responsible board the management 
of the force so instituted; and the 
C2 
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control of such force is subject to 
the constitutional checks so set up. 

The pith of the whole scheme is its 
constitutional self-assertion. Rest- 
ing on the prime principle of con- 
stitutional action—no sacrifice for 
common purposes without consent— 
the proposal is that every citizen of 
the British Empire, in due Parlia- 
mentary fashion, give authority to 
this latest constitutional growth. 
A draft plan is to be agreed upon 
among all the constitutional expo- 
nents of the national will, among 
the. various representatives of all 
the classes, creeds, and interests 
of the British Empire. And this 
‘Bill’ is to become an ‘Act’ by 
adoption in the various local bodies 
which at the present regulate taxa- 
tion in the various British commu- 
nities. A contribution, for instance, 
of seven per cent. on revenue, as ex- 
plained above for the sake of exam- 
ple, for purposes ofself-preservation, 
once adopted by the various taxing 
bodies of the Empire needs no fur- 
ther representation. In this respect 
the burden is definitely adjusted ; 
and the consolidation of the war 
strength of the Empire is not fatally 
hampered by that great obstacle, dif- 
ficulty of personal representation in 
an Empire whose various provinces 
are divided the one from the other 
by great distances. 

In the second place, by adopting 
some such scheme the general voice 
of the Empire delegates to a board 
of management the care of the 
scheme. This board represents 
rather a ministry responsible to the 
Empire than a representative assem- 
bly. For these ‘Commissioners for 
Imperial Defence’ one can discover 
a species of prototype in the present 
Board of the Admiralty, ‘ the Lords 
Commissioners for discharging the 
office of Lord High Admiral ;’ or 
again the precedents and practice 
of the Indian Council give us a 
variety of the species of the boards 
of management outside the walls of 
Parliament. Many of the details 
of the duties of this board can be 
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regulated by the fixed terms of the 
original scheme. For example : we 
have already alluded to the possible 
rule, that no Imperial forces should 
be detached to aid any province till 
the one per cent. on revenue had 
been duly expended in local defence. 
This board having fixed and definite 
forces at its disposal would have 
the sole duty of distributing it in 
accordance with the best skilled ad- 
vice at its disposal. 

The responsibility of this board 
is to the Empire. The force thus 
managed must be controlled by 
those who supply it, and in whose 
interests alone it exists. Here we 
at once face the gravest of the ob- 
stacles that have ever stood up in 
the paths of consolidation. When 
the Australian colonies developed 
into provinces, enjoying self-govern- 
ment on the Parliamentary system, 
and the policy was mooted of with- 
drawing from them the Imperial ‘red- 
coats,’ the argument could hardly 
be more tersely summarised than 
in the words of a memorandum from 
the Premier of Victoria in 1863. ‘ It 
is quite reasonable that the colonies 
should pay their quota of the cost 
of defence for any length of time 
that peace may last, provided when 
the occasion arises the troops are 
here.’ The scheme now before us 
sets aside this obstacle of control, 
inasmuch as it makes in its very 
constitution a special provision that 
each colony shall be possessed of 
internal power of defence ‘ when 
the occasion (of war) arises,’ and 
farther that, if local power be in- 
sufficient, in addition Imperial 
aid ‘shall be there.’ Among the 
gravest of this class of objections 
is that which falls under the head 
of the foreign policy of the Em- 
pire. Such objection is only to be 
met by due consideration of what 
is implied in the term Imperial 
interests ; for these alone can, equit- 
ably speaking, form the subject of 
Imperial effort: and it becomes a 
question how far the previous con- 
sent, implied in the constitutional 
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initiation of the scheme, could so 
narrow the issues in this respect as 
to supply the place of local repre- 
sentation. 

It may, however, be seen that 
Imperial interests, as defined in the 
previous article, consist in the main- 
tenance of the inviolability of the 
abodes of the Empire and of the 
communications between them. For 
these purposes and these alone are 
Imperial forces available. And the 
‘Commissioners for Imperial De- 
fence’ would have a special care in 
refraining from other ventures. 

Regarding the present constitu- 
tion of the Empire, these Commis- 
sioners may be likened to a ministry 
responsible to representatives : these 
representatives are the Legisla- 
tures of the various communities in 
the Empire. Speaking in general 
terms, the varied interests of the 
' Empire have their representatives 
in a long chain of colonial Gover- 
nors; these are the connecting 
links of the scattered constitution : 
these are the existing channels for 
all dealings between the unity of 
the Empire and its widely separated 
provinces. The governor is or may 
be the mouth-piece and delegate of 
his own Ministry and Parliament. 
Thus should the step be once taken, 
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should the whole body of the Empire 
have authorised a truly Imperial 
expenditure and determined on 
some basis of contribution, the 
governor becomes the medium be- 
tween his own colony and the Com- 
missioners aforesaid. Once the 
scheme started, for instance, the 
annual allotment of contribution is 
mere matter of official routine ac- 
cording to duly authorised statis- 
tics. The governor communicates 
this allotment to his Parliament, 
which determines the mode of rais- 
ing it; and he is again the medium 
of its transmission to the Imperial 
coffers. He remains, however, the 
guardian of his colony’s interest 
and the official sentinel ever on the 
watch to see that the Commissioners 
fail not in their assigned duties. 

That a scheme as first put 
forward should be exactly and fully 
practicable is of course an idea 
not for one moment to be enter- 
tained. But theories or ideas float- 
ing in the brains of the thinking 
portion of the community must be 
brought into position, must be 
given some shape and embodiment, 
before the possibility of a practical 
issue out of difficulties which lie 
mountain-like before us can be 
asserted or denied. 
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By F. R. Conner, C.E. 


ENIUS, in the engineer, is the 
perfection ‘of common sense. 

It is his duty to deal with material 
fact. His education therefore 
involves, first, the knowledge of 
those simple and unvarying laws 
which regulate stability and motion 
on the surface of our planet, and 
secondly, a full and exact acquaint- 
ance with all those details of fact 
with which he has to deal. His 
whole lore is the outcome of 
experience. He may, indeed, as he 
advances in his career, learn how 
to express in compact mathematical 
formule the laws under which he 
acts. He will accumulate tables as 
to the strength and weight of the 
materials which he not only uses 
but manufactures. But for every 


formula, for every table, he has to 


recur to the guidance of experience, 
direct or traditional. So long as 
the mechanician sought to work 
deductively, he did nothing. When 
he entered on the path of induc- 
tion, he commenced a progress 
towards the dominion of the world. 

This view of the position of 
the engineer, as nature minis- 
ter et interpres, explains how it is 
that men almost utterly destitute 
of what we regard as educational 
advantages have exerted more 
influence on human welfare and 
material progress than the greatest 
ministers, the most consummate 
generals, and the most saintly eccle- 
siastics. What chiefly remains, at 
the present moment, to bear witness 
to the colossal proportions of the 
genius of Napoleon? His roads, 
and other public works—for in fram- 
ing his code he had to seek the 
aid of experts. What is the most 
permanent memorial of that great 
Churchman who was once said to 
be able to— 


With his very bulk 
Take up the rays of the beneficial sun 
And keep it from the Earth ? 


The tower and vaulted roof of 
Christ Church. But neither Napo- 
leon nor Wolsey has produced, 
in all the time that has elapsed 
since their names counted for 
mighty forces in the world, the 
tithe or the hundredth part of the 
effect that has followed on the con- 
verse held with nature by a North. 
umbrian labourer, who could not 
read when he was eighteen years 
old, who commenced life on the 
wages of twopence a day, and who 
declared himself a rich man when 
at last he had achieved the saving 
of a guinea. 

One reason of the success of 
Stephenson was his lack of book 
education. Had he once been 
placed in the conventional groove 
he might never have left it. He 
was brought face to face with 
nature. In the works of her hand, 
plant, and tree, and bird, he took 
delight. But it was on the display 
of her physical forces that his mind 
chiefly dwelt. The power of steam 
was in its cradle when Stephenson 
first took to tending acolliery engine. 
Rocking that cradle, he became day 
by day familiar with the wants and 
with the capabilities of the infant 
giant. Step by step he learned his 
art of the mechanic, from the daily 
effort to supply the need, and cure 
the defects, of the machinery he had 
to drive. If we trace his course from 
day to day, we shall see little at 
which to wonder, except the pith, 
the perseverance, and the patient 
study of the man. Yet between 
his first appointment to drive the 
rude self-moving engine at Killing- 
worth and the moment when the 
Rocket astonished the world at 
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Warrington, lay the springs of a 
physical revolution more mighty 
than any that had been accom. 
plished since man first learned to 
kindle fire. 

Educated England, in spite of 
School Boards and of competitive 
examinations, and in spite of the 
more practical benefits to be derived 
from some of her most broadly 
educated children, has not yet 
learned to look upon the art of the 
engineer as other than a mystery. 
People in high places have not yet 
discovered that the useful know- 
ledge of the engineer is the ex- 
haustive knowledge of facts. As 
persons entirely ignorant of ma- 
chinery are wont to attribute the 
most wonderful effects to the action 
of a ‘spring,’ so are most folk in 
the habit of thinking that it is to 
the original genius of some very 
lofty mind that we must look for 
the solution, per saltum, of more 
than one of those vexed mechanical 
or chemical questions, the proper 
treatment of which, as I have 
before now attempted to show, is 
becoming more and more an element 
of social welfare—even of social 
existence. 

A remarkable instance of the fail- 
ure of the English public, even re- 
garding the more highly cultivated 
strata of society, and the amateur 
followers of arts, to appreciate this 
character of the functions of the 
true engineer, is to be found in the 
recent invitation to inventors to 
produce ‘some large and compre- 
hensive scheme of a national cha- 
racter’ for the supply of water to 
the population of England. Of the 
patriotic care and wise forethought 
that first put that question in 
direct form, it would be difficult to 
speak in terms of too high admira- 
tion. But the defective part of the 
case is the need that sucha question 
should be put, and the fact that 
the true and only reply should 
have failed for a single week to be 
forthcoming. It may be of service 
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to the public at large, to show how 
certainly and exclusively the reply 
to the Prince of Wales’s enquiry is 
to be framed. 

The clue to that answer is to be 
found in the preceding remarks. 
Let us suppose. that the question 
were put, not toa scientific or quasi- 
scientific body of any nation, but 
to an individual who was expected 
to furnish a definite reply. Such an 
individual, in almost every civilised 
country of the world except Eng- 
land, exists in the character of a 
Minister of Public Works. It may 
be questioned how far any country 
in which no machinery for the 
solution of a question of such 
primary importance has been or- 
ganised, has any claim to be con- 
sidered, ad hoc, as entitled to the 
appellation civilised. It matters 
little for our present enquiry 
whether we consider the Minister 
of Public Works to be a permanent 
officer, ripe in the experience and apt 
in the discharge of the functions of 
a consulting engineer, or whether 
we regard him under the less 
favourable, but more usual condi- 
tions, of being a man _ without 
special education for that or any 
other administrative function, whom 
the ebb and flow of party strife has 
wafted to the arm-chair of the 
Minister, and whose function consists 
in acting as detent to a well-organ- 
ised and efficient staff. Whether 
of his own knowledge, or as crammed 
by his secretaries and heads of 
departments, we will consider the 
imaginary Minister to be a man 
who rises to the level of his 
position. 

What, then, he will ask himself, 
is the question raised by the Royal 
President of the Society of Arts? 
It is that of the provision of water 
for domestic consumption for a 
rapidly increasing population of 
twenty-five millions of people. What 
is the source of that water? The 
reply is simple. Yet, simple and 
undeniable as it is, a very large 
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proportion of educated people will 
hesitate when they hear it pro- 
nounced, ‘The sources are many,’ 
they will say; ‘there are rivers, 
brooks, lakes, ponds, and wells. 
Above all, there is the never-failing 
resource of springs. Yes, no doubt 
that is the secret. Let us tap the 
springs; let us utilise the springs. 
Eureka! How stupid the world has 
been not to think of it before! 
Please your Royal Highness, we 
most respectfully recommend that 
the attention of surveyors and engi- 
neers throughout the country be 
turned to the utilisation of the 
springs.’ 

Let us suppose the Minister, thus 
advised, to turn to some rugged 
counsellor of the stamp of the elder 
Stephenson. ‘You must provide 
me with a plan,’ says the Minister, 
‘for the proper utilisation of the 
springs.’ ‘ First,’ replies the sturdy 
Northumbrian, ‘I must ascertain 
the facts of the rainfall.’ ‘ What 
has that to do with it?’ is the 
naturally elicited question. ‘ Every- 
thing.’ ‘Explain yourself.’ ‘ First, 
every drop of fresh water that exists 
through the country has descended 
on its surface as rain.’ ‘I can not 
at all admit that,’ the great man 
will be very likely to rejoin. ‘You 
find springs, lakes, and rivers to be 
much the same in wet or dry years. 
There may, of course, be some addi- 
tion to their volume in a very rainy 
season, but that is all. When we 
have had a very dry summer, and no 
rain for months, the meadow land 
may have suffered, but that is only 
because we have no good system of 
irrigation. Look at Egypt—look 
at parts of the Punjanb! It never 
rains there. And what do you 
say to the Nile and the Indus?’ 
‘I say, sir,’ replies the engineer, 
‘that the Nile is fed by the great 
equatorial rainfall of Africa, and that 
her floods can be traced, almost to 
an hour, to the solstitial rains of 
Abyssinia ;’ whilst the Indus has its 
springs amid the rains and snows 
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of the Himalayas. Not only is it 
certain, as matter of scientific 
theory, that the internal waters of a 
country are fed solely by rainfall, 
but we have instances of serious 
modifications of climate and dimi- 
nution of water supply where such 
barbarous destruction of forests has 
been carried on as to diminish, oreven 
banish, the rain-clouds. Dr. Hooker 
wrote to the Earl of Kimberley in 
1873: ‘There is good reason to 
think that in tropical countries the 
removal of wood operates effectually 
in reducing the rainfall. . . I have 
lately received an account of the 
deterioration of the climate of some 
of the Leeward Islands, which 
affords a melancholy confirmation 
of what I have urged above. The 
contrast between neighbouring is- 
lands is most striking. The sad 
change which has befallen the 
smaller ones is, beyond doubt, to 
be ascribed to human agency alone. 
It is recorded of them that, in 
former times, they were clothed 
with dense forests, and their oldest 
inhabitants remembered when the 
rains were abundant, and the hills 
and all uncultivated places were 
sheltered by dense groves. The 
removal of the trees was certainly 
the cause of the present evil.’ ‘The 
island of Curacoa,’ says another 
writer, ‘ was, within the memory of 
living persons, a garden of fertility; 
but now whole plantations, with 
their once beautiful villas and ter- 
raced gardens, are nothing but an 
arid waste; and yet, sixty miles 
away, along the Spanish Main, the 
rankest vegetation covers the hills, 
and the burdened clouds shower 
down abundant blessings.’ These 
facts, with numerous others that 
are cited in an article on Forest 
Management in No. 290 of the 
Edinburgh Review, will suffice to 
show that the destruction of woods 
and forests diminishes the rainfall 
ofa country. They are not without 
appropriate interest in the present 
enquiry, as showing the questicn- 
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able wisdom of that modern farming, 
which fells every tree and replaces 
shady hedge-rows by wire fences. 
As rainfall diminishes, springs and 
rivulets dry up; and how, if rain 
altogether cease, a country is con- 
verted into a perfect desert, from 
which vegetation is altogether ab- 
sent. 

Our supposed Minister, if he be 
a wise man, will throw up his 
cards here. ‘ Youare more at home 
on the subject than I am,’ he may 
say; ‘tell me at once what you 
advise?’ Coming thus far, let us 
drop the form of interlocution, and 
try to take such a grasp of the 
matter by the small of the back as 
was the wont of our noble old 
Northumbrian wrestler. 

Every drop of water that is con- 
sumed by vegetable or by animal 
organisms in Great Britain has 
previously descended on the surface 
of the island in the form of rain. 
‘By the heat of the sun,’ says a 
contemporary writer, ‘darting di- 
rectly down upon the tropical seas, 
there is evaporated from their sur- 
face, within the year, a body of water 
that is estimated at seventeen feet 
indepth. Ascending imperceptibly, 
this enormous mass flies on the 
aérial currents, in visible or in- 
visible vapour, until it is wrung 
forth, as from a sponge, by the 
agency of chilling blasts, or by the 
attraction of mountain summits. 
Weeping through thirsty moss, 
collecting in peaty hollows, per- 
eolating through gravel and sand, 
the rain that has fallen follows the 
slope of the watershed, forms the 
cradle of infant streams, babbles in 
rills, brooks, or torrents, and finally 
rushes in a river to the sea.’ Nor 
is it in sub-aérial rivers alone that 
this great seaward movement of the 
rainfall is carried on. In pervious 
soils, in gravels, sands, and even in 
chalk, a subterranean current is 
in constant movement. Thus, to 
understand what are the sources for 
the supply of the water which is 
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demanded for domestic or for any 
other purposes in our island, the 
first and indispensable requisite is 
to acquire a knowledge of the facts 
of the case. We must ascertain 
how much rain actually falls on 
every portion of the surface of 
England. And we must trace the 
progress of that rainfall, whether 
in the shape of evaporated moisture, 
of rivers and brooks, or of sub- 
terranean flow. When we can 
strike the great hydraulic balance, 
—can say, on the one hand, what 
is the volume of water that we 
annually receive from the sky, and, 
on the other hand, how that volume 
is distributed and carried to the 
ocean—we shall be in a position to 
reply to any questions with reference 
to the impounding or the utilising 
of any portion of that supply. And 
until this is done, any attempt to 
deal with the subject must be vague, 
tentative, and puerile. 

With regard to the first point, 
the amount of the rainfall of Eng- 
land, we are in possession of much 
valuable information. This fact is 
not due to any national movement, 
to any ministerial intelligence, to 
any organised action of scientific 
men or bodies. It is due mainly to 
one man, and to the sympathy and 
interest which he has shown how 
to awaken in a large body of en- 
tirely unremunerated assistants. 
Mr. G. J. Symons’s annual publica- 
tion, entitled British Rainfall, gives 
the distribution of rain over the 
British Isles, as observed at nearly 
2,000 stations by independent and 
unpaid observers. No book issues 
periodically from the press that 
does so much credit to the English 
public in the way of proving how 
large an amount of self-educating 
energy—directed not to sordid, but 
to purely scientific, ends—has been 
called forth by the invitation of one 
serious student of nature. To Mr. 
Symons we owe the knowledge of 
the remarkable fact that certain 
mountain peaks and passes of our 
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lake country are bathed with an 
annual rainfall such as we should 
not have expected to be able to 
measure nearer London than the 
ghauts of Hindostan. At the Stye- 
head Pass, in Cumberland, fell in 
1872 the amazing quantity of 244 
inches of water. At Taylor’s Fell, 
in the same neighbourhood, a fall of 
224 inches was gauged in the same 
year. The driest part of England 
in that same year (or at least the 
place where the lightest rainfall was 
gauged) was at Silsoe, in Bedford- 
shire, where Mr. Trethewy measured 
a fall of 26°18 inches of water. 
The rain over the different districts 
of England ranged, in 1872, in 
amount between these two ex- 
tremes. To ascertain the total 
quantity that fell on the whole 
country, it is necessary to have 
‘more exhaustive observations than 
can be supplied by amateur ob- 
servers. It is the opinion of Mr. 
Symons, and there is, therefore, 
the best reason for concluding it to 
be the case, that the rainfall of 
1872 was 36 per cent. in excess of 
the average rainfall of the country. 
The driest year over which the 
observations extend was 1870. In 
that year the rainfall was 18 per 
cent. below the average; or, in 
round numbers, less by 50 per cent. 
than in 1872. By taking the pains 
to abstract the returns for the latter 
year published by Mr. Symons, 
to average the rainfall of each of 
the ten districts into which he has 
divided England and Wales, and to 
multiply such average depths by the 
areas of the several districts, we 
come to the conclusion that the 
quantity of water which, taking one 
year with another, annually falls 
over the island south of the rivers 
Tweed and Solway, is one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven milliards of 
tons, or,. to put it in figures, 
127,500,000,000 metric tons of 
water. Eighteen per cent. de- 
ducted from this quantity still 
leaves the enormous volume of one 
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hundred and four milliards of tons 
of water, which falls on our island, 
and makes its way to the sea 
annually. This is rather more than 
ro per cent. more than the annual 
flow of the Nile, according to the 
careful and accurate measurements 
of Mr. Fowler, C.E. 

If we take the population of 
England and Wales at the round 
figure of 24 millions of souls, we 
thus find that it takes less than 
1 per cent. of the whole rainfall 
to supply every want of that popu- 
lation with something like a metric 
ton of water per week. This is a 
quantity equal to the utmost de. 
mands, not only of social comfort, 
but of sanitary science. We see 
that even the small amount of exact 
information which has been col- 
lected by praiseworthy amateurs, 
when brought to bear on the vast, 
vague question of rural and urban 
water supply, very considerably 
reduces that aspect of difficulty 
which has called for a Royal en- 
quiry. 

It is, however, obvious that as 
the rain gauged in the lofty moun- 
tain passes of Cumberland 1s nearly 
tenfold the quantity, over equal 
areas, of that which falls on the 
sandy plains of Bedfordshire, gene- 
ral averages are not enough to 
guide the engineer. He must be 
in possession of maximum and of 
minimum, as well as of mean, rain- 
fall. He must also be acquainted 
with the maximum and minimum 
of each independent catch-water 
basin. We find that this considera- 
tion takes us a step farther in the 
investigation. 

For the clear designation of the 
exact water capacity of each dis- 
trict and sub-district of the country 
we require the aid of a special 
branch of the craft or science of the 
engineer, namely that of the hydro- 
logical surveyor. In other words, 
we require a hydrographical map 
of England. With full information 
collected, tabulated, and clearly 
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designated by a proper hydro- 
graphical survey, the questions of 
local water supply will be reduced, 
in each case, to an elementary 
simplicity. 

The remark previously hazarded 
to the effect that a great nation 
which is contented to remain in 
general ignorance of those physical 
conditions of its own country of 
which the knowledge is essential to 
its welfare, is hardly entitled, ad 
hoc, to be called civilised, recurs to 
the mind with increased force when 
we observe how we have up to this 
moment neglected to draw up a 
hydrological survey of the country. 
Our youngest sister among the 
great Kuropean Powers may here well 
put us to shame. Before she was, 
as a nation, three years old, Italy 
had turned her attention, by the 
agency of her Minister of Public 
Works, to the hydrographic fea- 
tures and changes of the country. 
The important cases of the Tiber, 
the Po, and the Brenta, each 


received the careful study of a 


separate commission of men of the 
first eminence incivil or in hydraulic 
engineering. Nor was the Minister 
content with the simultaneous 
execution of tasks for the like of 
which the Thames, the Severn, the 
Shannon, and other of our own 
rivers have so long made very 
costly appeals to the deaf common- 
sense of both Government and 
people. The Italian Department 
of Public Works is zealously pre- 
paring a hydrological survey of the 
whole of peninsular and insular 
Italy. More than a hundred of 
the principal rivers and torrents 
have already been accurately sur- 
veyed; and the whole mass of 
knowledge thus attained, tabulated 
and co-ordinated, has been published 
for the benefit of the country. 
What was done in the case of the 
Po may give some idea of the 
thoroughness with which the Italian 
Government have set themselves to 
learn the facts, so as to be able to 
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supply the needs of the case. A 
topographical survey of the entire 
basin of the river, on a scale of 
imme forms the groundwork of the 
survey. A plan, on a scale of eight 
times that magnitude, of the banks 
and shores of the river has been 
added. Sections have been taken 
and plotted of the branches and 
mouths of the river, and of the 
principal embanked affluents, as 
far as the influence of the back- 
water of the Po is felt. A main 
section, or profile, of the river has 


been drawn, on the scale of — 
400,000 


horizontal and ;}, vertical. Eighty- 
nine cross-sections have been taken 
across the embanked part of the 
river, which extends from Pavia to 
the sea; and above 200 diagrams 
have been prepared, showing the 
daily observations of the principal 
hydrometers which have been 
erected along the embanked portions 
of the river. In preparing these 
plans each bank of the Po for 
its entire course was independently 
levelled. The length of the section 
on the right bank is 350 miles 600 
yards; that on the left bank is 349 
miles 441 yards. The sections 
show the altimetric determina- 
tion} of every beach mark, the 
crests of the banks, the flood high- 
water lines, the levels of the mea- 
dows, the lowest levels of the 
summer flow, and the maximum 
and mean depths of the river. It 
is thus within the competence of 
the engineers forming the commis- 
sion for the survey of the Po totell, 
with very close accuracy, how much 
of, and in what manner, the entire 
rainfall of the great watershed of 
the Po makes its way to the Adri- 
atic. To men furnished with this 
information, the nature and magni- 
tude of the works demanded for the 
improvement and maintenance of 
the river channel become a matter 
of simple investigation. It has 
been determined to spend 600,000/. 
in restoring and strengthening the 
banks of the Po, and a further sum 
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of 320,000. in subsidiary works. 
A law was passed in July 1876 
assigning a sum of 280,000l. for the 
execution of the first series of these 
works. We are not in possession 
of the materials for forming an 
estimate, but venture to suggest 
that the actual damage inflicted by 
the floods to the dangers of which 
the dwellers in the Valley of the 
Thames, especially those residing in 
Sonth London, are now left to recon- 
cile themselves, may ina single year 
amount to no small portion of the 
outlay requisite to make safe the 
course of the Po for at least the 
third of a century. 

In Rome, works of a more im- 
posing magnitude are in progress, 
in order to give the citizens that 
protection from the Tiber which it 
does not seem to be the duty or the 
care of anybody to give to London 
from the Thames. The bottom of 
the river is to be reduced to a 
regular inclination of 1 in 2,500; 
and a channel 109 yards in width 
is to be enclosed between two river 
walls rising 55 feet above the zero 
mark on the hydrometer of the Ri- 
petta. The sum of 220,000l. has 
already beenallotted to the execution 
of the works. The yet more serious 
question of the filling up of the 
lagoon of Chioggia in consequence 
of the diversion of the river Brenta 
is yet under anxious investigation. 

Surveying work of this nature, 
there is no room to doubt, is the first 
requisite towards a solution of any 
problem respecting the water supply 
of England. The proposition, indeed, 
needs only to be stated. Its truth 
is incontrovertible. Advice is re- 
quired from the engineer. He ought 
to offer none, and if he does his duty, 
either to his employers or to him- 
self, he will offer none, until he is in 
possession of the facts. To demand 
a hydrological survey only means 
that all the facts of the water supply 
and of the water discharge of the 
country must be ascertained and re- 
corded in a clear and exact form. To 
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a certain extent this may be accom- 
plished in distinct detail. An 
accurate knowledge, for example, 
of the hydrology of the Lake dis. 
trict might not be indispensable to 
the wise ordering of the hydraulic 
arrangement of the Thames Valley, 
except in the case (which is by no 
means an imaginary one) of a pro- 
ject to decaut the water of the lakes 
for the supply of the metropolis. 
But what is really indispensable is, 
that the fall particulars of every 
river basin and watershed district 
should be ascertained before an 
important works affecting the hy.- 
draulic conditions of any portion 
of that district are taken in hand. 
The first step, therefore, towards 
the returning of an _ intelligent 
reply to the question raised so 
opportunely by His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales is the division 
—at all events on paper—of Eng- 
land into hydrological districts. 
Something of the kind has, in. 
deed, already been suggested, and 
to a considerable extent acted upon, 
by Mr. Symons. In the annual 
report on British rainfall published 
by that gentleman, to which refer. 
ence has before been made, the 
island is divided into ten registra- 
tion divisions, which are almost 
identical with those adopted by the 
Registrar-General of England and 
Scotland. However convenient 
this division may be for many pur- 
poses, it is not, however, suitable to 
that now under review. Mr. Symons’ 
first division, for example, com- 
prising Middlesex, forms only a 
portion of the great natural pro- 
vince drained by the confluent 
rivers Thames and Medway. This 
province must be studied as a whole, 
or, to say the least, under their two 
watershed divisions. Portions of 
four or five of the registration 
divisions are comprised in this 
natural province. Running through 
a district covered by tertiary and 
alluvial strata from the sea as far 
up as Reading, the Thames is 
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formed at that spot by the confluence 
of two streams, either of which 
has some title to be called the 
parent of the river. According to 
the usual geographical rule, which 
assigns to the stream of longest 
course from its origin the dignity 
of parent, the Thames rises from 
the oolite hills of Gloucestershire 
in a place called the Seven Springs, 
near Cirencester, at a distance of a 
little more than 200 miles from its 
mouth. 

If we regard chiefly the topo- 
graphical and geological features of 
the district drained by the Thames, 
we should call the Kennet, rising 
in the cretaceous hills near Chip- 
penham, the parent stream. The 
character of the river scenery, 
and of the geological incidents 
which give their stamp to the land- 
scape, continue in this direction ; 
while on approaching Oxford the 
country assumes a very different as- 
pect, as the river flows through the 
liassic and oolitic formations. The 
Medway, while piercing the great 
eretaceous rampart which stretches 
from Farnham to Dover, has its 
cradle in the neocomian strata of 
Surrey ; from which also the Wey, 
the Mole, and the Wandle convey 
their tributes to the Thames. It is 
probable that a far larger quantity 
of water than the latter rivers 
carry down flows beneath the soil, 
through the greensand or other 
pervious strata, towards the line of 
the Thames Valley outfall; being 
then stopped by the great fault 
that runs approximately in the line 
of that valley under part of Lon- 
don, and escaping underground to 
the sea. The course of the Medway 
is about 75 miles in length. The 
basin drained by these rivers covers, 
ona rough approximation, an area 
of some six thousand square miles, 
and contains about five millions of 
inhabitants. The average rain- 
fall, as far as it can be ascertained 
from Mr. Symons’ valuable data, 
is 24°56 inches for an average year. 
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This gives a total annual water 
supply over the entire district of 
9,431 milliards of metric tons of 
water. How much of this large 
quantity escapes to the sea through 
the channels of the Medway and of 
the Thames is unknown. How 
much escapes from the surface of 
the soil by evaporation is unknown. 
How much seeks a subterranean 
channel towards the sea, through 
the pervious strata of the cre- 
taceous and neocomian systems, is 
unknown. Thestriking the balance 
of this great physical account is 
the first desideratum for the engi- 
neer. What he does observe, roughly 


Speaking, is, that to supply 50 


metric tons of water per head to 
each inhabitant of the district re- 
quires an annual supply of 250 
millions of metric tons of water; 
and that in order to obtain that 
quantity he must, in some way or 
other, impound nearly two and a 
half per cent. of the rainfall. The 
problem, therefore, does not seem 
to be one of insuperable difficulty. 
Yet it is by far the most unmanage- 
able case which is to be found 
within the area of the Kingdom. 

If we turn our attention to the 
northern counties, we shall at once 
become aware how different are 
both the hydrological and the 
economical conditions there from 
those which prevail in the water- 
shed district of the Thames; nor 
can we fail to note how essen- 
tial is the need of a special study 
of the hydrology of the island, 
province by province. The tenth 
registration division of Mr. Symons 
contains the four northern counties, 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Dur- 
ham, and Westmoreland. The 
hydrological surveyor will adopt a 
different principle of division. The 
watershed areas of the Tyne, the 
Wear, and the Tees, drain into the 
North Sea. Springing from the 
ridges of the Millstone Grit, and 
lower carboniferous limestones, 
these rivers, with smaller parallel 
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streams, run through districts 
covered with the coal measures 
and the poicilitic strata to the 
south of their outcrop. Lying in 
Northumberland, Durham, and part 
of Yorkshire, the district is ‘cha- 
racterised by rapid rivers, by deep 
clefts in the country, which here and 
there is traversed by basaltic dykes, 
and by an outfall at once more 
copious and more independent of 
any aid to main arterial drainage 
than occurs in other parts of the 
country.’ This eminently natural 
province covers an area of about 
3,000 square miles. The aggregate 
length of the three rivers named is 
stated at 200 miles. The rainfall, 
calculated as before described, 
attained the high average, for Eng- 
land, of 41°17 inches. The popu- 
lation may be taken at a million 
and a half. The supply of water, 
on these data, amounts to 7,904 
milliards of metric tons in the year; 
and it does not require one per 
cent. of this volume to supply every 
inhabitant with a weekly allowance 
of a metric ton. 

That portion of the rainfall of 
the northern registration district of 
Mr. Symons which descends to the 
westward of the lofty water-part- 
ing line of the lower carboniferous 
range of hills is poured into the 
Trish Sea through the channels of 
the Ribble, the Lune, the Eden, 
and some parallel streams. The 
Silurian rocks make their ap- 
pearance in this province, as well 
as the mountain limestone, the 
coal measures, and the poicilitic 
beds. There we have the very 
healthiest part of England; the 
death-rate of Westmoreland is only 
17°83 per mille, that which most 
nearly approaches it, viz. 17°94 per 
mille, being found in Rutlandsbire. 
The density of the population at- 
tracted by the coal beds of Cumber- 
land, increases the mortality of that 
county to 32°18; which is still 
below. the average for England. 
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The lake country presents us with a 
knot of mountain peaks and valleys, of 
which Scafell, Skiddaw and Helvellyn are 
the primates, the abundant rainfall of 
which is pent up in a beautiful series of 
tarns, meres, and lakes, and finds its issne 
to the sea in every direction but an easterly 
one. The scenery of this part of England 
is that of the Alps on a small scale. But 
scale is not readily applied to landscape, 
except by the toil of the pedestrian. From 
the top of Skiddaw a varied and beautiful 
panoramic view is commanded which is 
calculated to impress on the observer the 
wide difference displayed by the physical 
character of the country within a small 
topographical range. The swelling peaks 
of the Yorkshire moors near Whitby, the 
bold bluff of Ingleborough, the clouded 
summit of Snowdon, the cleft peaks of 
Criffel, are so many mountain telegraphic 
stations that tell of moor and waste. The 
cultivated banks of the Derwent look like 
a garden divided into innumerable flower 
beds, and dotted with fairy-like houses. 
Man iies cradled in the Irish Sea, and as a 
presage of unusually bad weather may be 
seen, by a sort of Fata morgana, even from 
the banks of the Solway north of Carlisle. 
That legend haunted frith, backed by the 
long ridge of Criffel, lined with houses 
that gleam like batteries against the rising 
sun, has a remarkable fivefold appearance 
from Skiddaw. On either side stretches a 
broad band of gold-coloured sand, fringed 
by a dark line of turbid water; while in the 
very midst of the channel the fresh-water 
stream of the Solway glitters like a thread 
of silver.’ 


The area of this district, which 
forms the tenth of our natural 
watershed provinces (of which the 
eastern portion of the same regis- 
tration district forms the first), is 
about 2,500 square miles. The rain- 
fall, in the absence of more recent 
measures of distribution, must be 
taken at the same depth as in the 
eastern province, viz. 41°17 inches; 
giving a water supply of 6,587 
milliards of metric tons. The popu- 
lation is about a million and a half. 
Their requirements of water will 
make a demand of about one and 
a quarter per cent. on the assumed 
rainfall of the district. 

It will be observed that round 
numbers alone are here used, except 
in the case of the inches of rainfall, 
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which are the actual mean figures 
obtained from grouping the obser- 
vations of Mr. Symons. Greater 
accuracy is, at present, hardly 
possible, owing to the fact that 
none of the sources of information 
attainable apply to conterminous 
districts. It is probable, for in- 
stance, that a larger share of the 
water that is attracted by the great 
range of mountain limestone hills 
falls on the western than on the 
eastern district. But in order to 
ascertain how far that is the case, 
the rainfall stations must be grouped 
together according to the particular 
watershed districts to which they 
respectively belong. Again, the 
number of these stations should 
bear a definite relation to the area 
of the country. Violent falls, such 
as that as the Styehead Pass, are 
strictly local. In order to ascer- 
tain how much the attraction of 
any particular mountain, such as 
Scafell Pike, contributes to the 
water supply of the country, it is 
necessary to measure the area over 
which such a disproportionate pre- 
cipitation takes place. Ina word, 
the stations which the engineer 
will demand, in order to be fur- 
nished with elementary data for 
ascertaining local or general water 
supply, must be selected and deter- 
mined on scientific principles. As 
to the observations which we 
actually possess, aud which depend 
on the unpaid and deserving care 
of so many private individuals, 
their localities depend on what we 
call chance. Thus it is probable 
that by the use of round figures we 
not only point out the fact that the 
estimates now put forward are 
rough and provisional, but we come, 
in all probability, as close to the 
truth as it would be possible to do 
if we spoke in more precise figures. 
Again, with reference to the popu- 
lation; the figures given by the 
Registrar-General which have been 
taken as the basis of our estimate, 
refer to the parochial, union, or 
other political divisions of the 
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island, not by any means to its phy- 
sical divisions. Thus by attempt- 
ing to show, by way of example, 
a forecast of results that can only 
be exactly obtained by the means of 
such a survey as that for which it 
is the object of the writer to plead, 
the work done is only that of the 
pioneer. Topographical distribu- 
tion, arranged according to the hy- 
grometrical features of the country, 
is necessary for the determination 
of the locality of those points of 
observation at which the leading 
facts required for the truth of the 
survey have yet to be ascertained. 
With this reserve, it may be 
pointed out that the natural water- 
shed provinces of England and 
Wales appear to be ten in number. 
Of these we have spoken of the 
first, the fourth, and the tenth. 
The second comprises that large 
area which the two long streams of 
the Ouse and the Trent combine to 
drain into the estuary of the Hum- 
ber. The source of the Swale, the 
northernmost main feeder of the 
Ouse, is in the mountain limestone 
ridge near Richmond. Streams 
flowing from Warwick, from Wol- 
verhampton, from Newcastle-under- 
Line, and from Macclesfield, form 
affluents of the Trent. The Don, 
running past Sheffield, only misses 
a confluence with the Trent by 
falling a little westward of that 
river into the Humber. An ap- 
proximate measurement of the area 
of country thus drained (which 
will probably prove under .the 
mark) makes it amount to 9,400 
square miles. Cretaceous, neoco- 
mian, Oolitic, liassic, poicilitic, and 
carboniferous strata, give their 
several and special characters to 
various districts of the main out- 
fall provinces. The savage gran- 
deur of the Peak looks down on its 
centre (as to its northward and 
southward extent), forming a bul- 
wark to its western boundary. 
The average amount of its rainfall, 
taken as before mentioned, is 30°88 
inches. It is probable that an ex- 
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tension of the observations to wilder 
districts would increase this figure, 
and that not in this province alone. 
But with that minimum area, and 
minimum depth of rain, 18,577 
milliards of metric tons of water 
annually fall over the district 
drained by the Humber. Four 
millions of souls inhabit it. One 
and a quarter per cent. of the rain- 
fall above estimated is all that is 
requisite to provide amply for such 
a population, including, as the 
district does, so many main centres 
of industry. 

The fourth great natural engineer- 
ing province of England mainly con- 
sists of land differing very widely in 
its conditions from thoseof the main 
districts of the previously indicated 
provinces. It comprises the large 
area, provisionally estimated at 
6,000 square miles, drained by the 
Witham, the Welland, the Nen, the 
Great or Southern Ouse, the Stour, 
and the Blackwater. The water- 
shed is hedged in by cretaceous, 
oolitic, and liassic hills, but a large 
part of the area of the basins is 
covered with alluvial deposit. As 
far as England is concerned, this 
great Fen district is the cradle of 
the engineer. Nowhere has he 
been so early taught to hold his 
own against that most powerful 
enemy of lowland-dwelling men, 
the sea. Nowhere have more bold, 
careful, provident, successful works 
been carried out by the engineers 
of England. The neglect which, 
as a general rule, makes our river- 
courses the haunts of ague and the 
nurseries of reeds and rushes, instead 
of presenting fat, solid,rich meadow- 
land, bearing at least three heavy 
annual crops, has been banished 
from the Fen country by sheer ne- 
eessity. Watermills are, happily, 
impossible in channels of which the 
fall is sometimes not more than 
four inches ina mile Care to keep 
clear and open the water-courses, 
and to bank in the outlying dis- 
tricts from the sea, has been es- 
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sential in order to keep the crops 
from flood. Not only has the wind 
that rushes over the wide level area 
of the fens been used as the motive 
power for the corn-miller—water 
power being denied to his need— 
but the same agency has been 
applied to the purposes of drainage. 
Long lines of windmills display a 
steady and solemn industry to the 
traveller by fen and broad, working, 
as long as the wind is sufficient to 
turn their sails, with steady energy, 
in the ceaseless task of daily and 
nightly pumping. Our most famous 
engineers have left their names in- 
scribed in large letters on the great 
works of the Fen districts. Their 
care has not been so much the 
supply, as the discharge of water; 
and the counteraction of that power- 
ful tendency which all river out- 
falls display to raise and choke their 
own channels. The rainfall of the 
Fen district averages 29°11 inches 
in the year. The population is 
about two millions of souls. The 
annual waterfall is 11,178 milliards 
of metric tons. The people do not 
require one per cent. of the amount 
to supply their entire domestic 
need. 

It would exhaust the space now 
available to continue to give such 
an account as personal reminiscence 
would enable the writer to offer of 
the remainder of the ten natural 
hydrological provinces of England. 
In brief they are as follows :—No. 5 
is the outfall district of the Test, 
the Avon, and the Stour, compara- 
tively short streams, with a south- 
ward flow through neocomian, cre- 
taceous, and tertiary strata, draining 
a watershed of 5,500 square miles, 
over which the average rainfall is 
taken at 24°56 inches. Not one- 
half per cent. of this is required for 
the use of a million and a half of 
inhabitants. The Exe and the 
Tawe are the principal rivers of 
the sixth natural province, aver- 
aging an area of of 7,500 square 
miles, and including a population 
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of two millions of souls. The rain- 
fall is 33°73 inches, one per cent. of 
which forms an ample supply for 
the population. In this romantic 
portion of the island we arrive at the 
ancient formations of the Millstone 
Grit and the Devonian sandstones, 
backed by the grandeur of the 
granite range of Dartmoor. 

Northward and eastward of the 
Cornwall and Devon district 
stretches the second in magnitude 
of all the natural hydrological pro- 
vinces of England, the large area of 
8,000 square miles which is drained 
by the Severn in its 180 miles of 
course, and by its affluents, the 
Wye and the two Avons. The rain- 
fall of the district is 33°97 inches; 
an amount which more frequent 
observations on the cradles of the 
great Welsh rivers would no doubt 
raise to a much higher figure. The 
population does not exceed three 
millions, and their demand on the 
water supply would be met by 
four-fifths of one per cent. of the 
rainfall. Almost every geological 
formation in England contributes 
water to the Severn. Almost every 
production of nature indigenous to 
theisland enriches its fertile district. 
The source of the Warwickshire 
Avon, the river that washes the 
birthplace of Shakespeare, lies much 
farther to the east than the head of 
the Shropshire tributaries of the 
Trent. Severn itself, from its lofty 
mountain cradle on the eastern slope 
of Plinlimmon, makes a circuit 
round three parts of the compass, 
dividing the romantic scenery of the 
Silurian and Devonian rocks from 
the rich slopes of the poicilitic and 
liassic formations. Every branch 
of engineering, as well as of agri- 
culture, may be studied in the 
province of the Severn. The survey 
of this province as a whole is an 
indispensable requisite to a compre- 
hension of the hydrography of 
England. 

Usk and Towy are the two 
principal effluents from 7,500 square 
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miles of country westward of the 
watershed of the Severn, over 
which there is a rainfall of 46°15 
inches. Of this supply two millions 
of inhabitants require less than one- 
half per cent. The mountain lime- 
stone, the coal measures, the old red 
sandstone, and the vast beds of the 
Cambrian rocks, pierced and capped 
by basalts, serpentine, and granite, 
form the main features of scenery 
which, in some parts of the princi- 
pality, equal in romantic beauty any 
portions of Europe. Though mining 
industry has at once enriched and 
disfigured vast portions of this wild 
western country, and poisoned some 
of the streams, the salmon still 
makes his annual pilgrimage up and 
down many of the Welsh rivers. 
And on the Towy may be seen at 
the present day coracles which 
retain unaltered the form which 
they had in the days of the invasion 
of the island by Cesar. 

Lastly, a small but important 
district, comprising 3,000 square 
miles, and containing 3,000,000 
people, is chiefly drained by the 
Dee and the Mersey. The rainfall 
here is 38°74 inches ; two per cent. 
of which is required for the wants 
of the teeming centres of Lanca- 
shire industry. The coal measures 
and the poicilitic beds form the 
eastern portion of a province which 
adds rock salt to its other sources 
of wealth. On the west, the Dee 
runs in @ course of 93 miles from 
its cradle under the granitic nucleus 
of Cader Idris. If the Severn 
drains the chief seats of the agri- 
cultural wealth of England, the 
Mersey provides the outlet for the 
districts most active in mining, 
manufacturing, and (with the sole 
exception of the metropolis) com- 
mercial industry. Each of these 
great provinces has a separate and 
distinct hydrological idiosyncrasy. 
Each needs its special and complete 
hydrological survey. 

Very far as the above rough and 
hurried notes must be from the 
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ultimate result of the tabulated 
facts which it is the object of the 
hydrological surveyor to collect, 
they may yet, it is hoped, prove 
useful as affording a statement of 
the main domestic problem which 
England has now to solve. That 
problem, it is not too much to say, 
has never hitherto been looked fairly 
in the face. The time has come for so 
doing. That it is to be solved, and 
can be solved, only in one way, 
no competent judge will care to 
deny. That more mischief than 
good is likely to result from any 
partial and independent works 
affecting collection, diversion, or 
outfall of water, in any river basin 
of which the hydrology has not 
been studied, is but too evident. 
For this survey not only is the 
ground cleared, but a very impor- 
tant portion of the materials are 
ready to hand. The admirable 


Ordnance map of England affords 
that topographical basis which the 
Italian hydraulic engineers had 
themselves to provide for their work. 
The hypsometry, or altimetric de- 
tails, are also attainable from the 
same source. 


The geological data 


Hydrological Survey of England. 
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are published, or in course of pre. 
paration, under the charge of that 
useful department which was for- 
merly under the direction of Mur. 
chison. What is now required is 
the co-ordination of meteoric and 
hydrological observations with the 
previously indicated elements of 
knowledge. The actual rainfall, 
watershed by watershed ; the volu- 
metric flow of every river, maxi- 
mum, minimum, and annual; the 
evaporation from different soils; 
the percolation through porous 
strata; the aerial, sub-aerial, and 
subterranean course which is taken 
by every portion of the rainfall of 
England, from the backbone of 
the island to the sea; such are the 
facts that we now require to know, 
It can hardly be thought that we 
need the example of Italian engi- 
neers to stimulate our own men of 
science. But the fact that Italy 
has so rapidly advanced in the pro- 
vident collection of necessary infor- 
mation, where we have as yet to 
take the preliminary steps, is one 
that is not altogether in harmony 
with our tacit claim to rank as the 
first engineering peoplein the world. 
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THE ACADEMY OF THE ARCADI. 
A STUDY OF ITALIAN LITERARY LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Parr II. 


RESCIMBENT’S glorious reign 
ended soon after the donation 
of the Bosco Parrasio and the coro- 
_ nation of Perfetti, and the Arca- 
dians of Rome and of the colonies 
lamented in innumerable sonnets 
and elegies the veteran founder and 
champion of the Academy. The 
raised seat beneath the laurels of 
the Bosco Parrasio, left vacant by 
the death of Crescimbeni, was filled 
by his friend and colleague the 
Abate Lorenzini. He had been 
educated as a servant in the house 
of the poet Guidi, and had early 
acquired a literary position, though 
less by his works, which cannot now 
be found, than by his familiarity 
with writers, having contrived to 
keep on good terms both with 
Crescimbeni and with Gravina. He 
was a large, rawboned man, with a 
face at once sarcastic and good. 
humoured, and strange, humorous, 
astonished-looking eyebrows. He 
had probably more talent than 
Crescimbeni; at all events a much 
juster appreciation of men and 
things, and a tendency to regard 
Arcadian affairs as not so very 
much more important than other 
human concerns. 

The accession of the second Cus- 
tode Generale marks a new phase 
in the history of the Academy; 
during his government Arcadia 
extended its frontiers to the utmost, 
and became supreme throughout 
the peninsula; but, like Rome and 
Venice, it did so at the expense of 
its original spirit and constitution. 
The Academy became lost in its 
legions of members, and as people 
of every sort, and in every part of 
Italy, became Arcadians, to be an 
Arcadian soon meant merely to be 


a member of the society of one’s 
native town, and a holder of one’s 
own principles, just as one would 
have been had Arcadianever existed. 
In short, Arcadia ceased to be an 
academy and became the whole lite- 
rary and social life of the country. 
And now let us stop and glance 
round the Italy of the eighteenth 
century, a century displaying in all 
countries so strange a mixture of 
strength and of weakness, of vigorous 
modes of thought which had not the 
force of habit and of lazy modes of 
life which were enforced by custom ; 
of philanthropical aspirations and 
tyrannical institutions; of goodness 
masked by frivolity and scepticism, 
and villany hidden beneath solem- 
nity and moralising ; of corruption 
and renovation, mingling and fer- 
menting in unlovely fashion. In 
Italy this movement was less strongly 
felt than in other countries, and es- 
pecially less than in France, and not 
only because the race was less prone 
to exaggeration and excess. In Italy 
there was, of course, agreat deal 
to sweep away—vicious modes of 
thought and life due to long inertion 
and protracted rule of Spaniards, 
Jesuits, and little local tyrants ; but, 
on the other hand, there still re- 
mained much of the influence of 
the Renaissance. The Italians were 
not the great-grandsons of semi- 
barbarians, like the Germans and 
ourselves, but of free, enlightened, 
and polished burghers; they had 
the remembrance of commercial 
commonwealths, and not, like the 
French, of a hideous feudal sys- 
tem; there was no inequality of 
classes, no great misery and great 
power opposed to each other for cen- 
turies; and when the stream of 
progress of the eighteenth century 
reached Italy, it joined insensibly 
D2 
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with the remains of civilisation left 
in the country by antiquity and the 
Renaissance, and of which no amount 
of political and social disorganisa- 
tion could ever deprive it. The 
eighteenth century in Italy was, 
therefore, not a violent reaction 
against feudalism as in France, nor 
against Puritanism as in England, 
nor against foreign domination as in 
Germany; it was a mere gradual 
waking up from lethargy and a 
shaking off of its bad effects. 
There was no war against nobles, 
or priests, or foreigners, and thence 
it is that Italy in that time seems 
scarcely to move in comparison 
with other countries, and its very 
movement, when examined, appears 
rather droll than revolting in the 
contrasts it brings to light. 

Let us pass by the four great 
towns most visited by the travellers 
of the eighteenth century : Venice, 
crumbling gaily away, a place where 
Beckford could dream Oriental 
dreams of luxuriousness and hidden 
terrors, and compare the motley 
population, not less than the cupolas 
and minarets, to the strange world 
of Vathek which he carried in his 
mind. Naples, feudal and antique, 
at once so backward in social insti- 
tutions and so happy in natural 
endowments, which could make 
Goethe feel even more of a Greek 
than he naturally was—Naples, 
which from amongst intellectual 
and physical filth gave Italy in the 
eighteenth century her philosophy 
and her art, her Vico and her Pergo- 
lesi, her Filangieri and her Cimarosa. 
Florence, with her Frenchified rulers 
and intensely Italian people, painted 
in all her frivolity by the frivolous 
Mann. And Rome, of whose unedu- 
cated princes and half-barbarous 
lower classes the President de 
Brosses speaks like an earlier and 
less eccentric Stendhal. Let us 
leave the great centres, each repre- 
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senting some extreme, of artificially 
produced vice, of artificially kept up 
barbarism, of artificial credulity, 
and artificial pedantry, and let us 
look at one of the innumerable 
smaller cities which attest the 
vigour of the Italian spirit of earlier 
days, a vigour which foreign inter- 
ference or foreign pressure has 
succeeded neither in entirely extin- 
guishing nor in entirely warping. 
In these quiet medisval towns, 
where crumbling monuments over- 
shadow grass-grown streets, and 
only a few heavy gilt coaches 
rumble across the time-worn pave- 
ment, where the popular vitality is 
concentrated in the market-place, 
the barbers’ shops, and the coffee- 
houses, intellectual life sputters and 
crackles cheerily. The noble counts 
and marquises, descended from re- 
publican merchants, feudal princes, 
or mercenary generals, mix freely 
with the upper middle classes, their 
equals in race, in education, in 
manners, and very nearly in for- 
tune, and who feel neither jealous 
nor idolatrous of their superiors in 
rank. The dull, serene life of these 
inglorious grandees and placid 
burghers is wiled away in the 
cultivation of science and erudition, 
literature and art; nobles and com- 
moners meet on equal footing ; they 
study together in the same colleges, 
where the master may be a patrician 
general like Marsigli, or a plebeian 
professor like Zanotti; they help 
each other in editing inscriptions, 
publishing chronicles, and compiling 
guide-books and histories; they 
make each other presents of their 
materials, or lampoon each other 
most frightfully. The women are 
not left out of the literary bustle ; 
of course there are some who have 
been brought up by pious nans who 
could not or would not teach them 
reading or writing,’ as there are 
young men after Parini’s model 





' This was the case with the grandmother of a Tuscan friend of ours, from whom we 


have the anecdote. 
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who remain in bed till twelve, and 
read only wicked French novels, 
brought up in unconsciousness of 
classical studies by dingy priest 
tutors, who ran errands and carry 
lapdogs for their pupils’ mothers. 
All this there is of course, for un- 
less we placed the ignorant apathy 
by the side of the restless inquisi- 
tiveness we should give a false 
picture of the eighteenth century, 
whose characteristic peculiarity was 
that it united the evil things that 
remain with the good things that 
are coming. All this there is— 
ignorance, sloth, and corruption ; 
but there are also good qualities. 
There are the innumerable ladies 
who, as soon as they haveexchanged 
the convent for their husband’s 
house, become refined, literary, nay 
learned ; poetesses, composers, and 


presiders over intellectual society, : 


the friends, patronesses, and coun- 
sellors of the greatest writers in 
Italy, yet without aspiring to the 
position of the Dottoressa Bassi, who 


lectured on Newton’s Optics before 


she was twenty. There are also 
the innumerable young men, ele- 
gant dancers, and fencers, and 
sturdy players at racket, who in 
their youth are spoken of by well- 
known writers as of excellent 
morals and great literary acquire- 
ments, and who, later in life, when 
dancing, and fencing, and racket 
have been abandoned, collect li- 
braries, write verses and satires on 
surrounding frivolity, take inte- 
rest in agriculture, imitate the 
Georgics in poems on the cultiva- 
tion of rice or silk, and in a few 
places keep up some amount of 
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industry and commerce.? The 
domestic life is strange enough ; 
the marriages are mostly made up 
by the families, though, according 
to Baretti, not usually against the 
desire of the young people. The 
husband and wife are not permitted 
to be on bad terms, yet there is the 
inevitable cavaliere servente, chosen 
by the husband or the wife’s family, 
obsequious, useful, tiresome, meddle- 
some, treated with contemptuous 
consideration, often much in the 
way of both husband and wife, as 
Goldoni shows him in the play, 
where Don Roberto and Donna 
Kularia run away from town and 
bury themselves in a village where 
society will not force cavalieri ser- 
venti on to them; that he disturbs 
family peace or endangers family 
ties none even of the satirists, no, 
not even Parini, will admit; he is 
a respectable institution. Another 
institution is that of putting all 
the daughters for whom no eligible 
husbands can be found into rich 
convents, where they can enjoy 
comparative freedom; and of mak- 
ing the younger sons enter the 
Church or some military order, 
unless they can turn magistrate or 
something similar. The upper 
middle classes do without cavalieri 
serventi, convents, and military 
orders, and make their sons law- 
yers, doctors, professors, or priests, 
commerce, except in the sea-ports, 
being reduced to shopkeeping. 
The social life is a queer mixture 
of gaiety and dullness, unless we 
go into the madly spendthrift 
society of the dissolute Venetians 
or Frenchified Lombards and Floren- 


2 In the little oligarchy of Lucea the principal families kept up their industrial and 
commercial connections until past the middle of the eighteenth century, some of the 
nobles possessing silk-manufactories and banking-houses even in Flanders. These samo 
Lucchese nobles, who managed one of the finest theatres in Italy off the savings in 
their incredibly small State budget, were great publishers, and re-edited the whcle 


Encyclopédie when prohibited in France. 


It has often been remarked that the Italian 


nobles of the last century were comparatively better educated than their descendants, 
because the progress of Liberalism, while it raised the intellectual standard of the 
inferior classes, frightened the nobles into stolid opposition to all improvement, and 
consequently into an illiterate and bigoted stagnation. 
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tines; the same people meet day 
after day; everyone is intimately 
acquainted with his neighbours. 
The literati—and every educated 
person belongs more or less to 
them—-sit in the bookseller’s shop, 
and discuss new works and enter in- 
to a literary conversation with any 
stranger who comes in, as_ the 
amiable people at Padua did with 
Goethe when he was in search of 
Palladio’s works. They meet also in 
the garden or palace of one of the 
company, and the lofty rooms, hung 
with faded tapestry and portraits 
of worthies in black doublets and 
scarlet caps, or shining with new 
gilt stucco and high-backed white 
and gold chairs, are crowded with 
senators in full-bottomed wigs, poor 
literary priests in rusty little cloaks, 
smart young men with their hair tied 
in queues and their pockets crammed 
full of sonnets, and beautiful ladies 
with rouged cheeks and long- 
sleeved brocade dresses; they read 
and recite verses, talk of the new 
books from Paris, and of the new 
opera from Naples; play at cards 
and sing. Often, in the long winter 
evenings, they learn some French 
tragedy, translated or imitated by 
one of the party, and act it with all 
posssible solemnity ; nay the noble 
ladies and gentlemen even dance 
ballets, as was particularly the 
fashion at Verona, where Ippolito 
Pindemonti, Knight of St. John of 
Jerusalem, gained such applause in 
performing the part of Pygmalion 
that he determined to turn ballet- 
dancer and unite his fortunes to 
those of the famous Le Picq, a plan 
which, luckily for poetry, he was 
prevented from executing. In 
some towns, Bologna for instance, 
the young men have little tourna- 
ments; in the winter, if it snow 
very hard, they drive sledges, and, 
incredible though it may sound, the 
young ladies of the highest birth 
go out on riding parties dressed in 
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almost masculine fashion, no one 
taking offence thereat, and the 
poets telling them that in this garb 
they look like Paris and Endy- 
mion.? In the antumn the nobles 
retire for the vintage to their villas, 
from whose belvederes they can see 
the old, silent, many-towered town, 
and their friends hurrying to and 
fro on the dusty road. The villas 
are never without literary guests ; 
some of them, like the splendid 
Villa Albergati, near Bologna, con- 
tain large theatres, and even in 
comparatively poor country-houses 
there are enthusiasts, like Count 
Giacomo Gozzi, who make their 
children act when scarcely more 
than babies. A place of villeggia- 
tuwra, some shady nook, or breezy 
hillside near a town, is a collection 
of five or six large villas, whose 
owners live in each other’s houses, 
meet twice and thrice a day, play 
at cards, go out shooting together, 
read to each other, and saunter 
about the primly laid-out grounds, 
or among the upturned fields strewn 
with decaying leaves. The lawyers, 
and priests, and poor literati, who 
have been unable to leave the 
stifling city, are not forgotten, and 
presents of grapes, figs, mushrooms, 
and game are sent to them by beanuti- 
ful blue-stockings, and are duly 
acknowledged in verse and paid for 
with sonnets on lapdogs and elegies 
on canary birds. Then there are 
little musical farces performed in 
the open air, in suburbs or villages, 
and to them rush all the listless 
villa inhabitants, and laugh at the 
drollness of the music or the in- 
exhaustible witticisms of the masks. 
Once or twice a yeor the great 
theatre is put into order, the 
senators, prelates, or delegated 
managers enter into treaty with 
some great performer, male or fe- 
male, and the whole town is in a 
tumult of excitement. A new 
opera is composed and brought out 


* See Frugoni’s eight enormous volumes, 
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in the presence of all the popula- 
tion and of innumerable visitors 
from neighbouring places, amidst a 
shower of sonnets and flowers, 
occasionally interspersed with 
oranges and medlars thrown at the 
head of an offending composer, as 
he sits directing the performance at 
his harpsichord. Faction runs high 
for rival singers; people at the 
coffee-houses fight with sedan-chair 
sticks to defend the reputation of 
their favourite, and in the theatre 
almost die of rapture ; the powdered 
Achilles or Regulus becomes the 
tyrant of the place, bullies the 
nobles and prelates, and conde- 
scends to permit the ladies to wear 
five portraits of him at a time. 
This annual musical enthusiasm, 
while showing the life that remains 
in the people, serves at the same 
time to dispel for the moment what 
is trivial and local in Italian civilisa- 
tion. 

Such a state of society was ad- 
mirably suited to produce a vast 
amount of worthless poetry, For, 
while literature had got to be con- 
sidered as a sort of social amuse- 
ment, it had by no means gained 
the honourable independence of the 
other arts and sciences, and a man 
of letters, although doubtless con- 
sidering himself as the perfection 
of the human type, lived either in 
a more limited or in a less stable 
fashion than a surgeon, a painter, 
an architect, or even a singer: 
Benedetto Marcello’s virtuoso re- 
marked to a great poet that the 
position of literati was far less 
honourable than his own, as singers 
had always plenty of money while 
men of letters were usually starving. 
Nor was this entirely erroneous ; 
the man of letters, who was neither 
a noble nor a well-endowed priest, 
nor a well-paid lawyer or professor, 
and who, according to Baretti, had 
no chance of reasonable remunera- 
tion for his literary productions, 
the profits of which belonged 
entirely to the publisher ; the man 
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of letters who was nothing but a 
man of letters, was necessarily more 
or less of an adventurer, living off 
flattery and humiliation. His life 
was spent in continual efforts to 
obtain some fixed employment, 
which, if he was nothing more than 
a poet, was naturally more or less 
a sinecure, and in the gift of some 
great personage; most often the 
employment was promised and not 
given, or, if given, taken away from 
caprice, and the poet had to con- 
tinue his vagabond life, hunting for 
dedication fees, translations, odd 
jobs, and occasional dinners. The 
happiest thing for such a poet was 
to live in the midst of literary 
nobles, who would give him lodging 
and food for a minimum of flattery 
instead of making him loiter about 
ministerial antechambers. Litera- 
ture was a trade, but scarcely an 
independent or honourable one, for 
what was sold were not books, but 
dedications of books. Romance 
literature, that rich field for poor 
mediocrities, did not exist in Italy, 
the few novels that were read then 
being translations from Marivaux, 
Le Sage, or Richardson. Theatrical 
literature could hardly be said to 
exist either; there was no tragic 
stage whatever, for there were only 
singers and mask comedians, the 
few tragedies written for the closet 
by men like Maffei and Martello, 
and the translations from the 
French, amply sufficing for private 
performance. There was only the 
old mask comedy, which consisted 
mainly of mere adaptations of old 
Italian and Spanish plays, all the 
best scenes of which were left un- 
written and were filled up by the 
wonderful extemporary performance 
of the Brighellas, Truffaldinos, and 
Tartaglias who had taken posses- 
sion of comedy ever since the fall 
of Italian national literature and the 
reign of dialects in the seventh 
century ; nor was it till Goldoni 
that Italian written comedy re- 
appeared. Thereremained, it is true, 
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the opera stage, which was as 
splendid as its rivals were miser- 
able, but in a time when the same 
play could be set to different music 
twice or thrice by the same com- 
poser, Metastasio’s operas were 
quite sufficient, being, as they were, 
a mine of beautiful dramatic and 
lyric poetry. There remained, 
therefore, nothing but the smaller 
forms of lyric poetry—the ode, the 
elegy, and above all the sonnet ; and 
luckily, as people could not live off 
such trifles, especially when the 
market was overstocked with them, 
the number of poets who were not 
something else besides was—as 
indeed is still the case in Italy— 
very small. 

Here we have, then, a national 
literature in which the tragic and 
the comic stage are respectively 
monopolised by two men, Metastasio 
and Goldoni, from which the epic 
is excluded by the very nature of 
the civilisation, which could afford 
neither natural nor imaginary 
historical colouring, in which the 
minor lyric forms, the ode, the 
canzone, the elegy, and the sonnet, 
are not spontaneous, but maintained 
by mere scholarly habit, and in 
which these latter forms are yet the 
commonest, because within the 
reach of almost everyone. And 
what are the subjects of this lyric 
poetry, whose forms, well-nigh 
petrified, belong to very different 
states of civilisation? All politi- 
cal subjects are excluded because 
there is no political interest in 
a country cut up into little 
despotic governments, mostly of 
foreign extraction, and in this line 
there remain only general lamenta- 
tion over the decline of Italian 
arms and influence since the days 
of ancient Rome—lamentations 
which, if sometimes genuinely felt, 
are yet too vague and aimless 
either to alarm the police or to 
interest the reader. Then there are 
religious lyrics, butin the eighteenth 
century religious ardour is not 
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sufficiently strong -to be poetical, 
and when a man writes canzoni to 
the Virgin and sonnets on Judas in 
the style of those of Bettinelli, and 
Lamberti, and Varano, we cannot 
help thinking him either narrow- 
minded or hypocritical. After 
political and _ religious subjects 
come personal ones, but the indi- 
vidual was not much more poetical 
than the patriot or the believer; 
neither married life nor conven- 
tional cavaliere-serventism was 
prolific of inspiration, and as to 
unhappy and ill-fated affections, 
never surely were fewer to be found 
than among the Italian poets of the 
last century ; not that these good 
people were without such sorrows, 
but the time had passed when men 
did not shrink from weeping in 
public over their dead loves, while 
consoling themselves with living 
ones, like Dante, Petrarch, and 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, and the time 
had not yet come when romanticism 
taught them to alleviate their woes 
by retailing them to the public, and 
to tear open their bleeding wounds 
for the amusement of their readers. 
There were doubtless Werthers and 
Consalvos, but they preferred to 
keep their misfortunes hidden, and 
to write poems on the cultivation 
of silkworms, or on the absurdities 
of pedants, rather than declare 
themselves ready to commit suicide 
for their Charlottes, and to be kissed 
when corpses by their Elviras. 
Lyric poetry—we mean the poetry 
which is lyric in spirit as well as in 
metre—requires the constant ap- 
pearance of the poet himself, the 
constant laying bare of the poet’s 
personal feelings, and, whether 
from obtuseness of feeling, reserve, 
or any other cause, the Italian poets 
of the last century could not and 
would not make themselves their 
own subject—so much so that Rolli 
takes care to impress on his reader 
that his love poems are all ad- 
dressed to ladies as purely imagin- 
ary as his feelings towards them— 
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yet lyrics were written in plenty, 
very correct and elegant in lan- 
guage, and very cool and vague in 
sentiment. There are the elegiac 
patriotic pieces, in which, after 
a splendid description of ancient 
Rome, and the loudest lamentations 
over the fallen state of Italy, we 
are informed that the man, the 
hero, the demigod has come from 
whom the country expects deliver- 
ance from her woes, and this hero 
and demigod may be a viceroy of 
Naples, a Venetian procuratore, 
a Tuscan senator, or, as Manfredi 
thinks, Don Annibale Albani, ‘ who 
with universal applause has just 
taken his doctor’s degree at 
Urbino.’ 

There are the long, intensely 
subtle, and metaphysical canzoni to 
ladies taking the veil, who, either 
forced into the convent by their 
families or entering it from worldly 
disappointment and ennui, are sup- 
posed to be so many St. Catherines 
and St. Theresas ; there are the son- 
nets for the same occasions, full of 
Cupids, Dianas,and flourishes, as pro- 
fane as the fat cherubs and languish- 
ing saints overhead among the stucco 
and gilding, and printed off by the 
dozen to be handed round to the 
guests with cakes and ices, while 
the powdered hair of the novice is 
being shorn to the accompaniment 
of church music, with fiddles, flutes, 
and roulades. There is the still 
more numerous and nauseous class 
of bridal poems, mostly written by 
priests, in which Venus, the Graces, 
Cupid, and every manner of per- 
sonified feeling are introduced to 
bring about the union of two per- 
sons who, in all probability, care 
nothing for each other, and are 
merely following the will of their 
parents or the suggestions of their 
worldly wisdom ; when the marriage 
is an aristocratic one, Italy is 
brought in as a spectator, and pro- 
phesies that a new Alcides will be 
born, and that the proud Turk will 
soon tremble at the name of the 
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heroic infant. Sometimes—and this 
is often the case when the poet is a 
superior one, and cares nothing for 
the marriage—the bride and bride- 
groom are left behind after a few 
lines, and some classic fable is 
brought forward in their stead; 
but even then the best we get are 
poetical paraphrases of Albani, with 
loves climbing into trees, coquettish 
nymphs, and languishing heroes. 
After this we meet poems on all 
sorts of trifles—lapdogs, canaries, 
horses, gifts of fruit and wine, new 
hats, and what not; some of which, 
written under the influence of beauti- 
ful poetic ladies by elegant, frivolous 
poets like Frugoni, are certainly 
very pretty ; and finally, to exhaust 
the stock of lyrics, we come to the 
sonnets destined to be showered 
down on to successful performers, 
and which, although often written 
by celebrated poets, are so trivial, 
vague, and verbose that we can 
only hope that they were used as 
curling papers by the singers, a few 
of whose extemporary flourishes 
and embellishments contained infi- 
nitely more genius, more art, and 
more poetry than all the verses of 
all their admirers. But, despite 
this miserable poverty of subject 
and sterility of fancy, the amount 
of lyrics written in Italy during the 
last century passes all belief: for 
everyone who could hold a pen 
—men, women, priests, nuns, law- 
yers, doctors, barbers—everyone 
wrote poetry; the works of each 
poet are excessively voluminous— 
five, six, seven, eight, ten, fifteen 
huge volumes being quite usual, 
and the greater portion of their 
contents, as well as that of the 
innumerable collections printed at 
weddings, deaths, veil-takings, chris- 
tenings, and the still more in- 
numerable academical collections, 
consist of this uninteresting, vapid, 
verbose, intolerable rubbish. In 
the presence of all these myriads of 
sonnets, odes, elegies, and canzoni 
per nozze, per monacazione, per 
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gentil dama, per musica, and per 
elevazione alla sagra porpora, we 
feel crushed and speechless, and 
regain the use of our faculties only 
to ery out at the indefatigable im- 
becility of the Italian eighteenth 


There is no exaggeration in 
this, and yet there is no exaggera- 
tion either in saying that of all the 
centuries during which Italian lite- 
rature has flourished, the eighteenth 
century is one of the most honour- 
able. We have seen as yet only what 
the men of that time could not but 
fail in, and in which they persisted so 
obstinately that they left behind them 
the appalling mass of rubbish we 
have described; but there were 
other branches of literature in 
which the Italians of the last cen- 
tury as necessarily succeeded, and 
in which they reached a far higher 
point than any of their predecessors. 
The poetry which required indi- 
vidual activity of life and feeling, 
in which all depended upon strength 
of passion and abundance of move- 
ment, upon the poet’s own indi- 
viduality—this kind of poetry had 
ceased to exist; but in its stead 
appeared that other poetry which 
depends upon contemplation and 
examination of types, whose excel- 
lence is due to the knowledge of 
the minute shades and transitions 
of feeling, upon the power of the 
poet to divest himself of his own 
character and to enter entirely into 
that of others; the epic, the lyric, 
had become impossible, but tragedy, 
comedy, and satire had taken 
their place. The reader must not, 
however, imagine that, because the 
literary forms requiring the deve- 
Icpment of the poet’s own indi- 
viduality had disappeared, this was 
a period when, as in the time of Anne 
and of George I., the real poetic, 
artistic element had been replaced 
by thought, wit, and elegance of 
expression; on the contrary, in 
tragedy, comedy, and satire there 
appeared the greatest wealth of the 
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really tragic and humorouselements, 
to the utter exclusion both of ora. 
torical pomp and brilliancy of wit; 
the tragedy was real tragedy, the 
comedy real comedy, and more so 
than either had been in the hands 
of the too eloquent Racine or the 
over witty Moliére. It may also 
appear contradictory to our previous 
remark on the absence of a regular 
stage in Italy to affirm that the 
dramatic form was the one then 
brought to perfection, yet this seem. 
ing paradox can easily be explained. 
There was no tragic stage in Italy 
in Metastasio’s time, and it is to 
that very fact that Metastasio’s 
excellence is due; for, had he 
attempted real tragedy, he would 
have produced at best only a feeble 
repetition of the French oratorical 
plays. Instead of this being the 
case, Metastasio was called upon to 
write dramas for music, for music 
which was then in its heroic youth, 
simple, grand, pathetic, and, above 
all, beautiful, and which, in its 
vigorous movement towards per- 
fection, could drag along with it 
the style of poetry arising from 
its requirements. The opera was 
then still in its simplest condition ; 
melody did not attempt to follow 
dramatic action in concerted pieces, 
but was restricted to short speeches 
and soliloquies, bursts of feeling or 
flights of fancy, in which the poet 
gave the musician only a general 
framework, while all the body of 
the play—the scenes of narration, 
dialogue, altercation, and movement 
—were left to that musically noted 
speech called recitative. The reci- 
tative required even more than did 
the melody that the verbal expres- 
sion should be as simple, concise. 
and natural as that of the regular 
tragedy was the reverse; and, above 
all, it required that the action of 
the play should be rapid and strongly 
marked. The noted declamation could 
not be united with the rhetorical 
style of poetry, for the modulations 
of the recitative were suggested by 
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the inflexions of the speaking voice, 
and the long, carefully constructed 
periods of tragic oratory necessarily 
reduced these inflexions both in 
variety and force. The require- 
ments, therefore, of the music pro- 
duced a new style of drama, sim- 
pler, stronger, more pathetic, less 
eloquent, and less formal than tra- 
gedy, while the tendency of the 
music itself, its beauty, pathos, gran- 
deur, and yet richness, did much 
to influence the poet’s conceptions. 
When we compare Metastasio’s 
poetry with the music to which it 
was set, we feel that if the indi- 
vidual pieces were suggested by the 
words of the poet, those words were 
themselves suggested by the general 
style of composition then prevailing. 
Metastasio’s principal characters, 
so distinct and yet so noble, so 
clearly and delicately drawn, ardent 
or tender, pathetic or solemn, so 
full of life and feeling, and yet 
never either realistic or sensational— 
Achilles, Regulus, Timanthes, Aris- 
tea, Megacles, Dirce—are conceived 
in the same manner as the music 
which Pergolesi, Leo, Jomelli and 
Hasse made them sing; we meet 
again, what we meet so rarely, 
emotion used as an artistic means. 
A similar paradox has to be ex- 
plained with respect to Goldoni, 
who found no regular comic stage 
in Italy, and owed his peculiar ex- 
cellence to this fact, just as Metas- 
tasio did his to the non-existence of 
aregular tragic stage. By a sin- 
gular process of decentralisation, 
Italian literature, ever since the 
breaking-up of the commonwealths 
and the rule of foreigners in the 
sixteenth century, had become less 
and less national and more and 
bre provincial, till, in the seven- 
eenth century, all vitality seemed 
to have been absorbed by the dia- 
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lects, and the feebler the writings 
in the universal language of the 
country, the more original and racy 
became the poems and plays in 
Venetian, Milanese, Neapolitan, 
and Sicilian.‘ Now to each of these 
dialects belonged a figure, a type 
or caricature of the particular pro- 
vincial character formed by the 
people of the province. When the 
Neapolitans gave the reins to their 
boisterous humour it was in the 
character of Pulcinella or of the 
Fuego; when the Venetians wish- 
ed to represent themselves, they 
brought forward the drolly cautious 
Pantaloon; when the Milanese 
wished to criticise the Spanish airs 
of their nobles, they made the sim- 
ple, sensible, clownish Meneghino 
their spokesman; when the Bolog- 
nese felt inclined to laugh at the 
professors of their university they 
brought forward their blustering, 
pedantic Dottore; in short, every 
province—nay, in some cases every 
town—had its popular representz- 
tive, unchanging in dress, manner, 
and speech, as every such type must 
be. As this typical buffoon, or 
mask, as he was called, for his 
unchanging costume easily gave 
rise to the appellation, was brought 
on to the stage, so very soon there 
began to appear actors who never 
played any part except that of the 
humorous patron of their native 
town, and as soon as several of 
these actors—say a Venetian Panta- 
loon, a Bolognese Dottore, a Bri- 
ghella from Bergamo, and a Truffal- 
dino from Brescia—met on the same 
movable stage, the comedy of masks, 
or, as it was called, the commedia 
dell’ arte,5> was created. Goldoni 
found this commedia dell’ arte in 
absolute possession of the theatre, 


‘and, as many of his admirers and 


perhaps he himself believed, he 


‘ The most original Italian poem of the seventeenth century, Redi’s dithyramb, is far 


less national than Tuscan, even in language. 


5 Arte here probably has the older meaning of trade, for it literally was a man’s trade 


to play Arlecchino or Stenterello all his life. 
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dethroned it. But he did so only 
in appearance, and when Voltaire 
congratulated him upon having 
‘freed Italy from the Goths,’ he was 
much mistaken in thinking that Gol- 
doni had done so in order to install 
a semblance of French comedy in 
their place. In reality Goldoni’s 
reforms were merely that he put a 
limit to the improvisation of the 
actors, and that he divested the 
masks of their characteristic cos- 
tume, and even sometimes of their 
characteristic dialect, for Goldoni’s 
action merely represented that of 
his time, which tended once more 
to swallow up the provincial in the 
national. Goldoni’s comedy was to 
be for all Italy, and no longer for 
a single province; it was to show 
the life of the whole country, and 
therefore what was unintelligible to 
the whole nation and what was 
illustrative of only local life had to 
be got rid of to a certain extent; 
but Pantaloon remained Pantaloon, 
although stripped of his white, 
many-buttoned garb, and put into 
the dress of a Leghorn merchant or 
a country proprietor, and Harlequin 
remained Harlequin despite the loss 
of his parti-coloured clothes and 
the adoption of modern dress; the 
Italian comedy remained the same 
in spirit and system, although it 
ceased to be called commedia dell’ 
arte. Goldoni did not attempt to 
meddle with the arrangements by 
which the same types were con- 
stantly reproduced by the same 
actor; he did not introduce new 
characters, but merely new com- 
binations of characters; he did not 
make the stage a vehicle for satire ; 
in short, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he merely developed the 
Italian comedy without imitating 
the French one. There were radi- 
eal differences of origin and concep- 
tion between the French and Italian 
comedies, and to these are due the 
absolute difference that exists be- 
tween Moliére and Goldoni, a want of 
perception of which has so often led 
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to the grossest misjudgment of the 
latter by persons who expected to 
find him like the former. French 
comedy was a court and drawing. 
room production, like all the other 
literary forms of the age of Louis 
XIV.; it had no roots among the 
people, and was constructed to suit 
the wittiest, most caustic, and most 
elegant class of the wittiest and 
most caustic of natious—to suit the 
contemporaries of Boileau and La 
Rochefoncauld, of Mme. de Sévigné 
and La Bruyére, people all the 
power of whose mind consisted in 
delicate appreciation of character 
and neat expression of paradoxes, 
brought to the highest point of 
perfection. The Italian comedy, 
on the other hand, had arisen 
among the people, and, what is 
more, among the provincial middle 
and lower classes, who disdained 
the national speech, utterly ignored 
smartness of expression, and asked 
only to be amused with humorous 
pictures of themselves; simple, 
jovial, honest folk, with charity at 
the bottom of all their humour. 
Moliére, in compliance with the 
wants of his audience, accepted a 
few trumpery, mostly unnatural and 
uninteresting plots and situations, 
and gave all his attention to the 
creation of original and power- 
ful types: Harpagon, the Malade 
Imaginaire, Tartufe, the Femmes 
Savantes, and, above all, the Misan- 
thrope and his companions, Céliméne 
and Philinteand Orontéand Arsinoé, 
the heartless coquet, the easy-going, 
benevolent man of the world, the 
dandified fool and the court prude; 
each a bitter satire, couched in the 
tersest and most brilliant language, 
which in itself forms almost a series 
of epigrams. Goldoni, who had no 
courtly wits among his audience, 
accepted the old popular types given 
by each province ; types neither very 
sharply marked nor very satirical, 
for the Italian people is neither per- 
sonal nor unkind in its buffoonery ; 
and lavished all the richness of his 
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fancy in contriving new plots, new 
scenes, new situations, new com- 
binations of the old characters, in 
which a trifle—a fan dropped, a 
dress expected, a promise not to be 
jealous, a promise to be silent—pro- 
duces in the simplest and most 
spontaneous way an infinite con- 
catenation of droll situations, of 
droll exclamations, of droll move- 
ments. Moliére’s characters, when 
not absolute and almost repulsive 
caricatures, make us smile the sub- 
dued smile of perception of wit 
rather than of drollery; Goldoni’s 
characters, even when so faintly 
marked as to be no types at all, 
make us laugh the free, happy laugh 
of unconcerned amusement. Mo- 
ligre’s men and women, even the 
stupidest, are continually saying 
clever things which do not move us; 
Goldoni’s people, even the cleverest, 
never say anything either epigram- 
matic or unamusing. Moliere may 
be as much engaged in the closet 
as at the theatre, and even there 
requires only subtle intonations and 
clever looks ; Goldoni, however de- 
lightful when read, even out loud, 
cannot be fully appreciated except 
on the stage, where alone we under- 
stand that inexhaustible energy and 
movement, that amazing overflow 
of life and animal spirits, which 
made the performance of the Bar- 
ruffe Chiozzotte a kind of revelation 
to Goethe. 

The third branch of literature in 
which the Italians of the last cen- 
tury were destined to succeed was 
satire, but satire also altered and 
made into a separate category by 
national influence. The satire of 
Parini is no more like the satire of 
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Boileau or of Pope than the tragedy 
of Metastasio is like that of Racine, 
or the comedy of Goldoni like that 
of Moliére. Parini’s great poem, 
the epic, as one might call it, of 
satire, seems at first sight to be 
conceived in greater bitterness than 
any other work of the same kind, 
since it is the satire of a whole 
class by a man belonging to a 
totally different one; yet in reality 
there is no animosity of any sort in 
the Giorno, because its writer is 
not actuated by any personal dis- 
like. Parini was doubtless a utili- 
tarian, a philanthropist, more or 
less of a moral lawgiver, but he 
was not a moraliser nor a stoic; he 
had no abstract ideal of virtue, but 
he had a strong aversion to what 
is bad or merely mean, and through- 
out his poem we feel that what he 
wishes to brand is not so much the 
corrupt as the idle, the vapid, the 
useless; what he constantly brings 
before us is not the wickedness of 
his hero’s life, for it is not wicked, 
nor its absurdity, for it is not ridi- 
culous, but its want of everything 
manly and ennobling. What Parini 
hates is the incompleteness, the 
emptiness of this dandy’s existence; 
the trifles turned into important 
concerns, the possession of useless 
objects, the feeble attempts at plea- 
sure ; we understand how different a 
life, how full of strong, healthy action 
and enjoyment, of State service, of 
literary employment, of domestic 
affection, of rural pleasures, the poet 
conceived ; a life, alas, not granted 
to the poor, sickly priest, obliged 
to gain his livelihood like any other 
schoolmaster in the close, hot town.® 
At the same time Parini has great 


® Perhaps Parini might have been an Italian Cowper, with all the grandeur of form 


which Italian rural scenery could give, had he lived in the country. 


The famous odes on 


the purity of the air, and on rustic life, contain nothing equal to the following lines 
in the Giorno, so superior was Parini when using blank verse : 
* Poi sul dorso portando i sacri arnesi, 

Che prima ritrovar Cerere e Pale, 

Va, col bue lento innanzi, al campo, e scuote 

Per lo angusto sentier da’ curvi rami 

ll rugiadoso umor, che quasi gemma 

I nascenti del sol raggi rifrange.’ 
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artistic feeling; while satirising, he 
does not distort; on the contrary, 
it is extraordinary what grace he 
lends to everything he touches. 
The luxurious life of his giovin 
signore becomes one of almost Ori- 
ental splendour; the hundred trifles 
strewn about on his toilet table 
become so many little masterpieces ; 
the smart, stiff dress of the last 
century becomes under Parini’s 
fingers the daintiest, most graceful 
of garbs, nay, the very movements 
and gestures become beautiful and 
noble, and the young fop seems to 
forget his dancing-master under the 
poet’s orders. Add to this beauti- 
fying tendency a wonderful swift- 
ness of movement, and simple ele- 
gance of verse and diction, a deli- 
cacy of colouring, and, above all, 
a subtle, subdued ridicule, never 
taking the sharp, crude shape of an 
epigram, and we shall yet have but 
an incomplete picture of the great 
Milanese satirist. 

An inferior style of satire and an 
inferior poet when compared to Pa- 
rini, nevertheless deserve to be men- 
tioned among those which did most 
honour to the eighteenth century. 
Count Gasparo Gozzi, better known 
by his agreeable and amusing letters, 
wrote a few of those blunted gene- 
ralising satires called by the Italians 
sermoni, which in their line are ex- 
cellent. Gozzi has none of Parini’s 
tendency to beautify, none of his 
high intellectual aspirations; he is 
asimple, honest, sensible man, averse 
to all the corruption and affectation 
of his times, and his poems, very 
plain and elegant in metre and dic- 
tion, contain clever descriptions of 
Venetian life: of the crowd pouring 
into the square of St. Mark’s on 
summer evenings; of the young 
dandies buying hair-pins for their 
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ladies ; of the barges going up the 
Brenta to the places of villeggiatura; 
little pictures with no attempt at 
caricature and of a pleasing sobriety 
of colour; to which may be added 
the sketches, full of life and grace, 
contained in some of his single lines, 
as those of the racket-player, the 
mask actor, and similar then familiar 
figures of Italian life. 

We ought perhaps to have men. 
tioned the brother of Gasparo Gozzi 
by the side of his rival Goldoni, but, 
although he had the audacity to 
enter into competition with Italy's 
great comic writer, Carlo Gozzi can 
be appreciated only when seen alone 
and when the vast superiority of 
Goldoni is kept out of sight. Carlo 
Gozzi thought that Goldoni wanted 
to destroy the national theatre for 
the sake of imitating the French 
one, and, indignant at this sup- 
posed insult, he determined to show 
the public that the most absurd 
nonsense, with the help of the old 
masks, was more amusing than the 
best French comedy. His first at. 
tempt succeeded so well that he 
continued to write in the style he 
had taken up for a mere moment- 
ary purpose. His plays have long 
since been forgotten, as a sort of 
posthumous retribution for his in- 
justice towards a greater man than 
himself; yet these strange, wild 
things, stories from the Arabian 
Nights and from Basile’s Neapolitan 
collection, such as are still told in 
the Venetian States, made into 
tragi-comedies with transforma- 
tions, deeds of heroism, and buf- 
fooneries, are not without their 
peculiar charm: the wizards and 
enchanted princesses, the blue mon- 
sters, the serpent ladies, the kings 
transformed into stags, the Venetian 
pantaloons and Lombard Brighellas 


§ Then with his load of sacred implements, 
Ceres’ and Pales’ earliest gifts to men, 
He seeks his field, his tardy ox ahead ; 
And in the narrow pathway brushes off 
From the curved boughs the dewdrops, which like gems 
Refract the rays of the just rising sun.’ 
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talking dialect in their Chinese and 
Persian dresses, the mixture of hero- 
ism and jargon, of childishness and 
tragedy, all conduces to make Carlo 
Gozzi’s plays the quaintest, queerest, 
and in some respects almost the 
most amusing products of his time : 
it was chaos, but a chaos contrived 
and arranged by a very fertile and 
original mind. 

We have, while glancing at the 
literature of Italy in the last cen- 
tury, hurried through a space of 
upwards of thirty years since the 
death of the great Crescimbeni, and 
we have also got a long way from the 
Serbatoio d’ Arcadia and its poetical 
inmates, for which misdemeanours 
we hope, by pleading our good in- 
tentions, to be forgiven by the 
shades of the Arcadians, and also 
perhaps by the reader. Meanwhile 


the best and speediest mode of 
showing our contrition, and of mak- 
ing amends, is to return to the 
history of the Academy, and with 
that view to get back to the city 


which was the head-quarters of 
Arcadia after having been the 
capital of the world. 

The eighteenth century had got 
its Pope. Prospero Lambertini, 
Archbishop of Bologna, mounted 
the throne of Julius II. and Sixtus 
V. in the year 1740, under the name 
of Benedict XIV., to the great 
surprise of everyone concerned, and 
of himself most of all. The first 
thing that the new Pope did was, 
in no very decorous language, to re- 
prove the master of the ceremonies 
forinstructing him to keep his cap on 
inthe presence of the cardinals ; the 
second, to inform his nephews at 
Bologna that they were on no ac- 
count to come to Rome unless he 
sent for them, which he took care 
never to do; in short, Benedict as- 
tonished everyone by showing that 
he was going to be a very different 
pope from his weak, bigoted, osten- 
tatious, formal predecessors. He 
had been a lawyer, and continued a 
writer and a wit, a lover of science 
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and literature, without any preten- 
sions to eminence; he lived simply 
and spoke bluntly ; he made friends 
with the heretics without making 
enemies of the Jesuits; he had the 
Roman streets cleaned and left the 
travertin of the Roman churches 
to get spongelike from neglect; he 
reformed many abuses, and hoped 
to reform many more; he even 
designed to suppress a number 
of the holidays which fostered the 
idleness of the lower classes, and 
to diminish the religious orders 
which burdened the country. He 
accepted with alacrity the dedi- 
cation of Voltaire’s Mahomet at the 
very time when Cardinal de Tencin 
dared not open his doors to its 
author. In short, Benedict XIV., a 
priest without bigotry, a sovereign 
without ostentation, revered by 
Catholics, respected by Protestants, 
as Walpole’s famous epigram runs, 
was the Pope of the middle of the 
eighteenth century, before free 
thought had grown into over-bold 
action, and attempt at radical re- 
form had produced violent reaction ; 
while the Austrians in Lombardy 
and Tuscany were tolerant and re- 
forming, and the Bourbons in Naples 
and Parma were anti-feudal and 
anti-Jesuitical ; in short, while the 
people were still so loyal and obe- 
dient that the governments could 
amuse themselves with being a 
little radical and revolutionary. 
Acurious feature of Rome through- 
out the century was, that everyone 
who was not a noble or a soldier 
was a priest in dress and title; 
married men, lawyers, doctors, 
writers, even strangers, wearing 
the short black dress and little 
cloak, and being addressed by the 
title of Abate. The priests had an 
amount of liberty, bordering on li- 
cence, from the cardinals, who had 
their boxes at the theatre and gave 
gay parties to the low abati, who 
crowded the pit and loitered in the 
coffee-houses. If we may believe 
Winckelmann, who was rather in- 
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clined to exaggeration, people might 
express themselves very freely on 
religious subjects, and cardinals 
laughed at the Inquisition.’ There 
was much licence, but perhaps less 
hypocritical vice than among the 
priesthood of earlier and of later 
days; and altogether the Pope himself 
was by far the most devout and rigid, 
though perhaps the most freespoken 
and least priggish, of the hierarchy. 
While Benedict was most parsi- 
monious in everything save works 
of public utility, his cardinals vied 
with each other in profane splendour. 
Foremost among them were the two 
brothers Albani, Annibaleand Ales- 
sandro, rivals in their attempts to 
obtain the tiara, in their collections 
of antiques, and in their many quasi- 
bankruptcies; next to them was 
Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni, who was 
in a permanent state of bankruptcy ; 
an old, shabby, jolly disgrace to the 
Church, who, despite his beggary, 
had a splendid collection of an- 
tiques and gave magnificent private 
concerts or sacred operas, at which 
all the great performers sang, out of 
liking for the disreputable old fellow. 
Of the family of the last Pope but 
one there was the beantiful young 
Princess d’ Arce Orsini, composer, 
poetess, and general patroness of 
literati, a great improvement on the 
other Roman ladiesif we may believe 
the President de Brosses. Another 
great Roman figure was the King 
of England, James IIL, who had 
taken to devotion in his old days, 
and lived dismally in his palace 
near the SS. Apostoli. And there 
remains yet another figure in the 
Rome of those days, which, although 
then scarcely noticed, was a more 
important one than all the cardinals 
and pretenders. A German priest, a 
hanger-on first of Cardinal Archinto, 
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then of Cardinal Alessandro Albani, 
a sort of pedant after the German 
fashion, a kind of humble con- 
panion, eating what the charity of 
his employer gave him, and wedg. 
ing his way into the company of his 
protector’s grand friends ; a cynical, 
pleasure-loving, information-seeking 
man, hanging on to the rich and 
intelligent painter, Raphael Mengs, 
and who yet gave himself strange 
airs towards Roman artists and 
antiquaries. There he was, con. 
tinually poring over books though 
no lover of literature, continually 
examining works of art though no 
artist, clambering on to the pedes. 
tals of statues and into the holes 
of excavations. What was he about? 
What was he trying to do? The 
Romans got the answer, although 
they probably did not fully under. 
stand it, when there appeared the 
first volumes of a History of Art 
among the Ancients, and when it 
became known that, in the midst 
of the cockle-shell and mirror art 
of the eighteenth century, Winckel. 
mann had discovered the long-lost 
art of antiquity. 

We returned to Rome with the 
full intention of resuming our task 
of chronicling Arcadian affairs, but 
on examination we find that during 
the peaceful and prosperous reign 
of Lorenzini there is nothing to 
chronicle, except it be the Olympic 
games and the admission of new 
members, which would, we fear, be 
found rather tedious by our readers. 
But at the beginning of the reign 
of Lorenzini’s successor, Morei, Ar- 
cadia began to be threatened, if not 
in her existence, at least in her 
glory. We have already remarked 
that little by little the limits of the 
institution had been overstepped, 
so that in the middle of the 


* It was not so in Tuscany. Tommaso Crudeli, a physician and talented poet, was 
accused, apparently merely because he had been seen with ‘suspicious foreigners,’ of the 
terrible crime of having derided the Church ; and, although in very bad health, was shut 
up first in the Inquisition prisons, then for some years in the citadel of Florence, despite 
the sympathy of the Minister Richecourt, and the constant protection of the famous 
singer Broschi Farinello, then the omnipotent favourite of the King of Spain. 
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eighteenth century it had become 
boundless and shapeless, a mass of 
incoherent social and literary life. 
Now fractical philosophers, of whom 
there were great numbers to be 
found when the practical point was 
one of no consequence—practical 
philosophers began to ask them- 
selvesand each other what this huge, 
shapeless institution could signify, 
and of what earthly use Arcadia 
could be. Of course, as is usual 
in such cases, they never took into 
consideration that Arcadia, inas- 
much as it was the largest of the 
many literary associations of the 
country, united by a common bond 
people of all parts of Italy, and 
broke down those local distinctions, 
kept up by prejudice and jealousy, 
which were so great an obstacle to 
national feeling ; that, moreover, it 
levelled ranks and fortunes, and 
gave not only introductions into 
Milanese houses to Neapolitans, but, 
what was much more important, 
secured an entrance into good 
society to low-born talent ; that, for 
instance, Goldoni, a Venetian, could, 
as an Arcadian, gain admittance 
into Pisan circles merely by going 
to the Serbatoio d’ Arcadia of Pisa, 
and that a poor peasant educated 
by charity, like Parini, could be- 
come acyuainted in the Milanese 
colony with the Counts Verri, with 
Beccaria, and with women like the 
Countess Castiglione; that by this 
means all the old, stupid exclusive- 
ness of the aristocracy was got rid 
of; that men of letters became refined 
by mixing in good society, and 
good society became ennobled by 
containing men of letters; that it 
gave a higher tone to social existence, 
and a greater sociability to lite- 
rary life, and that a great step in 
national progress was thus made. 
All this the practical philosophers 
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of course entirely overlooked; they 
did not care for the effects of the 
real nature of the institution, but 
set about investigating those of its 
imaginary one. They asked 1st, 
Whether pastoral life was consistent 
with civilisation? 2ndly, Whether, 
if it were, the members of the Ar- 
cadian Academy were more simple, 
peaceable, and virtuous than other 
people? 3rdly, Whether literature 
had been reformed by the Arcadian 
Academy? The answers to these 
questions were obvious : pastoral life 
was incompatible with civilisation 
(Baretti proved it by pointing to the 


‘nomad Tartars) ; the Arcadians were 


not in the least shepherds, indeed 
most of them had never possessed a 
sheep or any animal save a lapdog ; 
and, finally, literature was by no 
means reformed. If, then, Arcadia 
had not cured the evil, it was evi- 
dent that it must have fostered it, 
and that all the artificiality of 
modern society, all the French 
idioms which were creeping into the. 
language, all the bad sonnets that 
were being written, all was due to, 
the enervating, stultifying infin- 
ence of Arcadia.* <A few of these, 
critics admitted that at the be- 
ginning things had been different,. 
and that the institution had en-. 
tirely degenerated since the days. 
of the wise and far-sighted Cres-. 
cimbeni, who would doubtless have: 
been shocked at the sight of the 
prevailing folly. To this charming, 
practical unpracticalness, this folly 
in the garb of wisdom, of which 
the last century shows so man 

glorious examples, must be added 
the fact that the turning point in 
the eighteenth century, the mo- 
ment when romanticism began to 
exist, quite tiny, by the side of 
utilitarianism, had come, and that 
Rousseau had already suggested, 


® We are sorry to say that modern Italian writers still talk in this strain, quite as 
childish, though in the opposite sense, as Crescimbeni and Don Livio Odescalchi, when 
they imagined Arcadia to be an infallible remedy for all evils. See Raualli’s Storia delle 
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that there were real rustic life and 
real shepherds, by no means re- 
sembling the Arcadian ones. A 
minority began to cry out that 
truth and action were needed, and 
that Arcadia was a humbug. Al- 
ready Bettinelli had suggested that 
for the benefit of literature Ar- 
cadia should be shut up for a hun- 
dred years, at the end of which it 
was scarcely likely to be re-opened ; 
but Bettinelli had done so in a 
work, the Virgilian Letters, in which 
existing literary opinions were 
smartly lashed, and Dante was 
ridiculed, so that the whole of Italy 
rose in indignation against it. Betti- 
nelli had, however, begun the work ; 
a more formidable attack was com- 
ing from a strange, whimsical, origi- 
nal being, whom we must stop 
to look at, for, although but little 
noticed by his contemporaries, he 
did much to prepare the way for 
future generations. 

This enemy of Arcadia was 
Giuseppe Baretti, a wonderful, 
wild, coarse, tender, angry crea- 
ture, a kind of maniac in the eyes 
of his contemporaries, who could 
understand the originality neither 
of his talent nor of his character, 
and who, not satisfied with attack- 
ing Goldoni, Frugoni, Algarotti, 
the Verris, and nearly all the most 
eminent Italians, did not shrink 
from making an onslaught on Vol- 
taire in French, and on Smollett in 
English. He had travelled much, 
read much, known many distin- 
guished men, done everything, in 
short, that might be expected to 
tame down a man and a critic, but 
which had, on the contrary, merely 
increased his eccentric ferocity. He 
was decidedly clever; ‘he has but 
few hooks,’ said Johnson; ‘ bunt, 
sir, he grapples very forcibly with 
them,’ and his very superiority, in- 
asmuch as it consisted in extra- 
ordinary independence, in utter 
contempt for the world’s opinion, 
and intense loathing of everything 
weak and false, led him into num- 
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berless acts of injustice and ill 
breeding. He could not endure 
Frugoni on account of his obscurity 
and emptiness ; he could not endure 
Goldoni on account of his designs 
against the old national comedy ; 
he could not endure Algarotti on 
account of his scientific frivolity 
and his truckling to. Voltaire; he 
could not endure Voltaire because he 
protected Goldoni and Algarotti; 
he could not endure the Verris and 
Beccaria because: they admired the 
French and set up a rival journal 
to his own. Of living Italian 
literati he admired only Metas- 
tasio, because Metastasio had no 
apparent connection with either 
Frugoni, or Algarotti, or Voltaire, 
or Goldoni, or the Verris; and he 
personally esteemed only the two 
Gozzis, Gasparo and Carlo, because 
they were eternally at war with Fru- 
goni, Algarotti, Goldoni, Voltaire, 
and the Verris. Above all, Baretti 
abominated Arcadia, all its founders, 
members, and abettors, because 
Arcadia had fostered all his 
enemies, and because it seemed to 
him, wild, strong-minded, practical, 
ill-mannered philosopher that he 
was, the most imbecile, effeminate, 
pedantic, frivolous, and utterly use- 
less institution on earth. Now 
when Baretti once despised or 
disliked anyone or anything, that 
person or that thing was doomed in 
his eyes; it had no merit, no 
excuse, it was to be abused, calum- 
niated, scoffed at, annihilated. 

In 1763 Baretti started a species 
of literary review, more or less on 
the model of the Spectator, to which 
he gave the ominous name of La 
Frusta Letteraria, the ‘Literary 
Whip.’ Like Steele and Addison he 
contrived an awkward frame for this 
work, pretending to be an old 
soldier, Aristarco Scannabue (Aris- 
tarchus Massacre-the-dunces), who 
had lost an arm in Persia, was 
served by an idiotic slave: named 
Macouf (who afforded comparisons 
with Goldoni, Chiari, Frugoni, and 
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the two Verris), and whose inti- 
mate, his Sir Roger de Coverley, 
was @ pipe-smoking, quiet, sensible, 
Bolognese priest, Don Petronio 
Zamberlucco, This seems dull 
enough, but it must be admitted 
that the Frusta Letteraria was not 
only infinitely less pedantic than 
most other reviews of that day, 
but that, in the midst of coarse, ill- 
humoured injustice and wild buf- 
fooneries, it contains much sound 
sense, good feeling, and independent 
thought, and some really humorous 
notions. Unluckily for Arcadia, the 
new Custode Generale Morei, who 
appears to have inherited much of 
Crescimbeni’s reverence for the 
institution and want of intelligence ; 
anluckily Morei thought fit to pub- 
lish just at that time a General 
History of Arcadia. 

Here was Baretti’s opportunity. 
He had already, in his English 
work on Italy, showered abuse on 
Arcadia ; but now was the moment 
to let loose all his long pent-up 
contempt, disgust, and hatred. 
Down he pounced on to Morei’s 
book. He concentrated all his 
modes of attack upon it; he rea- 
soned, he laughed, he shouted, he 
ranted; he went through the usual 
argument as to the nature and 
effects of pastoral life; he decried 
Crescimbeni, Gravina, and the other 
founders as pedantic idiots; he 
battered Zappi about as an effemi- 
nate coxcomb; he trampled upon 
the early Arcadians; he hooted at 
the story of the foundation; he 
went into convulsions of angry 
caricature over the narration of 
the schism; he cried and shrieked 
at the present institution, and sank 
down exhausted, but triumphant, 
with the assertion that every intel- 
ligent creature knew that Arcadia 
was the stupidest, most pedantic, 
most mercenary, vilest institution in 
Italy, Baretti’s onslaught had but 
little effect on his countrymen. They 
did not believe in Arcadia any more 
than himself; but they were all 
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Arcadians, and thought it rather 
pleasant than otherwise to be called 
Mirtillo, Labindo, Polianzo, instead 
of Francesco, Giacomo, or Antonio, 
and once a fortnight to read their 
literary productions to so many 
Chloes, Lesbias, and Aglauros. 
Arcadia was no longer of suffi- 
cient interest to be quarrelled 
about; that had been possible only 
in those far-off solemn days of 
Crescimbeni and Gravina, before 
people read the Encyclopédie and 
Voltaire’s novels. Yet Baretti’s 
example was not entirely lost, for 
Baretti was a forerunner of a new 
generation, which was soon to be- 
come the reigning one. What dis- 
tinguished Baretti from men of the 
class of Frugoni, Gozzi, and all the 
other representatives of the then 
established literature, was that he 
had travelled, and had brought 
home broader ideas on literary and 
social points than those of his 
countrymen. The generality of 
Italians of the middle of last cen- 
tury had never been out of their 
country, and knew of no foreign 
ideas save those of the French, 
which, together with their fashions, 
their language, and their dancing- 
masters, had become as supreme as 
they could in a country which 
differed from France in spirit, in 
tradition, and in tendency. But 
for this reason French ideas could 
not thoroughly permeate the Ital- 
ians; they listened, admired, but 
accepted only a very small propor- 
tion of what was offered them ; 
they did not abuse Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and the Encyclopédie with 
the fanatical rage of the English 
and of the Germans; they found in 
them much sense, much elegance, 
much usefulness, but also much 
profanity, much indecency, and 
much violence. They regarded 
the French as Parini did Voltaire, 
as ‘too much praised and too much 
blamed ;’ jogging quietly along on 
the road of progress, they could 
not keep pace with the French in 
E2 
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their wild rush onwards towards 
chaotic change. Add to this the 
difference in national character, the 
impossibility of an Italian being 
satisfied with wit, paradox, and 
elegance, the difference in tradi- 
tions, and consequent impossibility 
of an Italian, with Dante, Ariosto, 
Tasso in the past, and Metastasio, 
Goldoni, and Gozzi in the present, 
being satisfied with the philosophi- 
cal, colourless, emotionless, pseudo- 
classic literature of France; sum 
all this together, and it will be 
evident that as long as there was 
only French influence in Italy there 
was comparatively very little foreign 
influence at all. But, little by 
little, as the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century was left behind, 
another influence—that of England 
—began to be felt in Italy, first 
indirectly through the French, and 
then directly from the English 
themselves. 

The Italians had early in the 
century got acquainted with a few 
English writers—Milton, Pope, and 
especially Addison—whom not only 
Baretti but Gasparo Gozzi largely 
imitated. Richardson’s novels had 
also reached Italy, and even sug- 
gested plots to Goldoni; but on the 
whole there was but little intellec- 
tual communication between the 
two countries until after the year 
1750. ‘Till then the English had 
been too insular, too coarse, too 
overbearing, to see in the Italians 
anything more than opera singers 
and vermicelli makers, and for the 
Italians to consider the English 
otherwise than as stupid, pedantic 
milordi, a fit prey for innkeepers 
and ciceroni. Besides this, England 
could influence Italy and Germany, 
and strongly influence even France, 
only when she had shaken off that 
French element which permeated 
her literature from the time of 
Charles II. to that of George III. 
The force of England lay in her 
intellectual originality, in her being 
at the head of what was afterwards 
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called the romantic school, as op- 
posed to the pseudo-classic French 
one. Dryden, Pope, Addison, 
pleased the Italians and the Ger- 
mans, as they pleased the French ; 
but they could not strongly move 
any of them, for they were not 
sufficiently unlike the long-esta- 
blished Racine, Boileau, and La 
Bruyére. But when Shakespeare 
reappeared in the hands of Garrick, 
when Sterne and Gray threw aside 
all the traditions of the age of 
Ann, then England made a sudden 
and deep impression on foreign 
literature. This return to nature, 
to passion, to imagination, on the 
part of English literature, shook 
the French literary world, loosening 
the foundations of the merely ele- 
gant and:clever school, which was 
to be finally destroyed by Madame 
de Staél and Ohateaubriand; it 
threw the new-born German litera- 
ture into full romanticism, and it 
made the Italians feel that at last 
there were people who could sym- 
pathise with them, who could see 
in Dante something beyond a 
monster, and in the comic masks 
something more than barbarians ; 
making them acquainted at the 
same time with a people who could - 
be free without licence or profanity, 
and philanthropical and utilitarian 
without rhetorical grandiloquence ; 
whom they could follow on the 
path of progress more safely and 
easily than they could their over- 
excited French neighbours. Then 
it was that Italians began to 
go to England for their educa- 
tion and amusement, as even 
Parini’s giovin signore is supposed 
to have done, though without be- 
coming acquainted with anything 
else than the racecourse. The 
Italians could get acquainted with 
English life and thought only by 
going to England, for the English 
travellers, although, according to 
Goethe, they carried their tea-kettle 
up Aitna, came to Italy for the 
sake of art and antiquity, but not 
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at all to propagandise their political 
and literary notions. In this point 
Baretti was the forerunner of the 
men of the generation of Pin- 
demonti and Alfieri. He knew 
England and English institutions 
twenty years before the rest of his 
countrymen, and his independent 
utilitarian spirit, his hostility to- 
wards the French, towards grandilo- 
quence and persiflage, did much to 
form the school which culminated 
in the Misogallo, the first assertion 
of Italian political feeling since the 
time of Machiavelli. 

So, gradually, as the nation moved 
onwards in the wake of its neigh- 
bours, as foreign, and especially 
English, or at least Anglo-French, 
influence became stronger, people 
grew either more indifferent or more 
hostile towards Arcadia, At Milan 
its members themselves began to 
despise it. The Verris and Beccaria 
had set up a journal called the 
Caffe, in which, together with lite- 
rary topics, they discussed whether 
the aristocracy would not do well 
to resume commerce. The journal 
succeeded. Young men of the 
nobility studied agriculture and 
legislation, Pietro Verriand Beccaria 
nobly carrying out their own re- 
commendations, the former in his 
works on political economy, the 
latter in his famous treatise against 
the then existing criminal laws. 
Joseph II., then master of the 
Milanese, did all he could to further 
this philosophical movement, being 
himself, after a fashion, philoso- 
phical. In Naples the minister 
Tanucci, while letting the young 
king grow up in the most woeful 
ignorance, set about reforming the 
State in the arbitrary manner then 
in vogue, while Filangieri spread 
liberal and philanthropical doc- 
trines in the Court of Ferdinand 
and Caroline—doctrines which were 
to be paid for terribly in the 
year ’99. In Parma the French 
minister Du Tillot set up as a 
wiser and more philosophical sort 
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of Sully, building factories, sup- 
pressing convents, and sending for 
Condillac to be tutor to the heir 
apparent, who, however, did not 
profit much by his teachers, since 
he spent his life serving at mass 
and ringing church bells. In Tus- 
cany Peter Leopold changed the 
rather barbarous laws dating from 
the early grand dukes, and expelled 
a few dozen monks; finally, in 
Rome itself, after the death of 
Lambertini’s bigoted successor 
Rezzonico, Clement XIV., better 
known as Ganganelli, signed the 
bull suppressing the Jesuits, al- 
though probably aware that he was, 
in so doing, signing his own death 
warrant. 

While in the rest of the world 
philosophy reigned in more or less 
boisterous fashion, Italy accepted 
it quietly, prudently, rather timor- 
ously. Even poetry was influenced 
by this philosophical tendency ; not 
only were utilitarian odes written 
in imitation of the one by Parini 
on the salubrity of the air, or, 
more strictly speaking, on the bad 
Milanese drainage, but poets, al- 
though probably not grown careless 
of dinners and pensions, began to 
hold up their heads and talk of 
human dignity—a quality of which 
they had never before suspected 
the existence. Here again Parini, 
as the poet of civilisation, to use 
the modern phrase, was the general 
model. He had said, what he 
doubtless sincerely believed, that 
‘he was not born to knock at the 
hard doors of the great; that the 
kingdom of the dead should receive 
him a poor, but a free man’— 

me non nato a percuotere 
Le dure illustri porte, 
Nudo acorra, ma libero, 
Il regno della morte— 


and men, quite destituteof his proud, 
honest spirit, repeated the senti- 
ment in other words, while con- 
tinuing their modest little raps at 
illustrious doors. Virtue began to 
be talked of no longer as a neces- 
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sary accompaniment of high birth, 
but as something infinitely to be 
preferred to it; poverty was de- 
clared to be a sort of advantage; 
war was decried as an abomination ; 
ladies were abjured not to give out 
their babies to nurse; late hours, 
fashionable dresses, and rouge were 
execrated; in short, there was a 
general enthusiasm for nature and 
virtue, an enthusiasm which seems 
to have had but little effect on 
things artificialand vicious. These 
doctrines of course brought the fact 
that the Arcadian Academy was not 
@ very rustic or natural institution 
into great relief. It began to be 
thought that all this verse-scribbling 
was not really poetical; and the 
excessive enthusiasm for Ossian, 
who had just been translated by 
Cesarotti, induced very unlucky 
comparisons between the Celtic 
bards and the Roman abati, be- 
tween the rocks of Morven and 
the Serbatoio d’ Arcadia. People 
began to suspect that Poetry posi- 
tively refused to inhabit the halls 
of an academy, and that she 
asked for crumbling ruins, vir- 
gin forests, and misty mountain 
tops. In defanlt of these places, 
where people of fashion might find 
it inconvenient to visit her, the 
Muse was invited to little quiet 
circles in palaces or villas, where, 
under the patronage of some beau- 
tiful lady, and out of reach of hun- 
gry little priests, poetical enthu- 
siasts might meet without fear of 
artificial or prosaic interests being 
thrust upon them. The colonies of 
Arcadia began to be neglected for 
the drawing-rooms of women like 
the Countess Castiglione at Milan, 
the Countess Grismondi at Brescia, 
the Marchesa Silvia Verza at 
Verona, the Countess Roberti at 
Bassano, and, above all, of the 
lovely Isabella Teotochi Albrizzi at 
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Venice, where the most eminent 
poets, Parini, Pindemonti, Pompei, 
Cesarotti, were constantly to be 
met, together with an occasional 
classical sculptor or emotionalsinger 
like Canova or Pacchierotti. 

Very delightful those little literary 
circles must have been, where the 
most talented men lavished their 
intellectual gifts to please beautiful 
and refined women; little circles 
meeting in some cosy drawing-room 
in the quiet, dark town, or on the 
terraces and in the cypress and 
sycamore alleys of the villas along 
the Brenta and between the Monti 
Berici; so delightful that their re- 
membrance made those who long 
survived them, and even ourselves, 
who have merely heard of them, 
feel quite elegiac at the sight of the 
now desolate country-houses where 
they met, and of the faded pictures 
of the ladies who presided over 
them. The poetry which was pro- 
duced in such societies was, of 
course, far less conventional, ver- 
bose, and worthless than that of 
the large academical assemblies; 
less was written, and that better, 
than in the days of Frugoni; but 
great excellence was scarcely at- 
tained to. The poems of Pompei, 
Mazza, Mascheroni, and even of 
Ippolito Pindemonti, who far sur- 
passed his contemporaries,’ give us 
the impression that, agreeable and 
elegant though they are, theirauthors 
were more interesting than they. 
There was a general, mild, elegiac 
tone prevalent,. which, though not 
without a certain charm, was rather 
languid and insipid; nor was there 
produced, towards the end of the 
last century, any work to be com- 
pared with those of Metastasio, 
Goldoni, Parini, or even of the 
Gozzis. The spread of philosophical 
and humanitarian ideas had no per- 
ceptibly good influence on literature, 


* His poem Antonio Foscarini would be a masterpiece were its subject a more” moral 
one. Yet even in nobility of feeling how superior is it not to a poem on a somewhat 
similar subject by a living author, Prati’s famous Edmenegarda ? 
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for, although a tendency to take 
interest in individual sentiment had 
arisen, it was neither sufficiently 
strong nor sufficiently spontaneous 
to produce true lyric poetry; and 
the gradual adoption of foreign and 
the revival of antique modes of 
thinking and feeling merely weak- 
ened the national literature. 
Metastasio could not have written 
his operas, nor Goldoni his comedies, 
had either been fresh from reading 
Ossian, and Homer, and Gray, and 
Rousseau, and Gessner, so true is it 
that intellectual cultivation by no 
means implies intellectual produc- 
tiveness. Imitation was in vogue, 
as it must always be when anything 
striking first becomes known to a 
whole people ; and by the side of 
the newly acquired knowledge of 
foreign literature came the newly 
revived interest in antique art, 
the enthusiasm for both mingling 
strangely towards the end of the 
last century, but without a better 
effect than that of making people 


tolerate tiresome classicism by the 


side of tiresome romanticism. In 
Italy the classical tendency was on 
the whole the stronger of the two, 
although largely tinged with north- 
ern romanticism ; Italians began to 
go to Rome with the express pur- 
pose of seeing ruins and statues, 
which had hitherto interested only 
professed archeologists, and more 
especially for the purpose of musing 
over them. Winckelmann’s Italian 
works, and those of his followers 
Fea and Visconti, excited interest 
in antique art, while the gradually 
spreading liberal doctrines revived 
interest in Roman history, which 
for two centuries had been a kind 
of dead letter; in short, romanticism, 
which, being in reality only the re- 
vival of literary and artistic appre- 
ciation due to critical study, included 
even classicism—romanticism made 
Rome once more a capital, of which 
we personally are very glad, since it 
enables us to return once more to 
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Arcadia, and to show it in a more 
flourishing state than it had been 
since the middle of the century. 
This revival of Arcadia was 
marked in the year 1775 by an event 
which brought back for a moment 
the glory of the Academy, and at the 
same time cast great ridicule on it. 
The reputation, if not the talents, 
of Perfetti had fallen to the share 
of a woman who became famous 
under the Arcadian name of Corilla 
Olimpica. Maria Maddalena Morelli 
was born at Pistoja about the middle 
of the last century, and her early 
years are involved in such obscurity 
that, betwixt the enthusiastic lyrism 
of her admirers and the vile scur- 
rility of her lampooners, it is im- 
possible to tell whether she was a 
pattern of virtue or the very reverse. 
She married a Spanish gentleman 
named Fernandez, whom, together 
with her children, her enemies ac- 
cused her, among other wicked- 
nesses, of having shamefully aban- 
doned. However, her iniquities 
could either not be proved or were 
hushed up in consideration of her 
amazing talents, for we meet her 
everywhere received, honoured, and 
courted in the most signal way, 
despite an ominous hum of con- 
tempt on the part of the less polite 
or more scrupulous literati. She 
received several invitations from 
Joseph II., from the Republic of 
Venice, and from the Bolognese 
Senate; Clement XIV., an austere 
man for his time, gave her, in the 
most flattering manner, a _per- 
mission to read books prohibited 
by the Inquisition; and all the 
most distinguished of the forei 
visitors—Orloff, the Corsican chief 
Paoli, and the Duke of Dorset— 
lavished honours on her. Her re- 
ceptions were much frequented by 
the most brilliant company, for, 
besides her poetic talents, she was 
pretty despite a squint, amiable, 
and accomplished. She was also 
a musician, for when Dr. Burney 
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went to her house in Florence’ he 
heard her play the violin; and she 
was particularly gracious to Mozart 
as a boy, for whom she even con- 
descended to write a sonnet. In 
1775 she was invited to Rome by 
her fellow Arcadians, and excited 
such enthusiasm that the Senator 
spontaneously sent her the diploma 
of citizenship, and the Abate Gioac- 
chino Pizzi, Custode Generale d’ Ar- 
cadia, crowned her at a private 
meeting of the Academy. To this 
first ebullition of admiration is also 
due a beautiful bust of Corilla, pre- 
sented by an English sculptor, 
Christopher Hewetson, to the Ar- 
cadians, in whose possession it still 
remains. Judging from it and from 
a smutty portrait of her dressed 
in brown brocade decorated with 
flowers, Corilla Olimpica must have 
been at that time a stout woman of 
thirty-five, handsome, lively, intel- 
lectual, withal rather heavy and 
coarse in feature; she had besides 
a squinting eye, which was supposed 
to make the immediate conquest of 
anyone upon whom she chose to fix 
it while in the enthusiasm of im- 
provising ; and, if contemporary 
scandal may be credited, Corilla 
had made frequent use of this 
faculty. At any rate she turned 
the heads of many people in Rome, 
filling them with madness of some 
sort or other—love, ambition, or 
avarice—to serve her purposes. The 
young Prince Gonzaga Castiglione 
(the Prince Castelforte of this 
rather realistic original of Corinne), 
a certain Monsignor Mazzei, and, 
above all, the Custode Generale 
d’ Arcadia, Pizzi, moved heaven and 
earth, begged, and promised, and 
threatened, until the Pope consented 
to give Corilla the crown which 
had been worn by Perfetti. But 
times were changed since the solemn 
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reign of Crescimbeni. A Custode 
Generale d’Arcadia was no longer 
omnipotent over men’s minds, a 
Pope was no longer infallible in all 
his decisions, an tmprovvisatore was 
no longer an inspired poet; things 
could no longer be looked at in the 
grave and dispassioned style of the 
year 1725; the coronation was re- 
garded as a farce or a profanation, 
the Arcadians as conceited pedants, 
Corilla herself as an impudent ad- 
venturess, and, above all, the feel- 
ings of the Romans were conceived 
to be outraged by this arbitrary 
and undeserved bestowal of what 
had once been a national reward. 
Corilla’s dubious antecedents, her 
theatrical profession, the exaggera- 
tion and intrigue of her partisans, 
did much to awaken public con- 
tempt and indignation: the ready 
buffoonery of the Roman people 
burst out in more or less scurrilous 
fashion ; it was solemnly announced 
by Pasquino—that undaunted stone 
advocate of an oppressed but not 
disheartened people—that 
Ordina e vuole Monsignor Mazzei 
Che sia la Corilla cinta dell’ alloro, 


E che non le.si tirin buecie né pomidoro 
Sotto multa di bajocchi sei. 


Other epigrams averred that this 
coronation, like that of Baraballo, 
was meant as a jest and ought to be 
taken as such : 


Venez-y, riez-en ; et puis vous pourrez dire 
Que tout cela n’a été fait que pour rire. 


Pizziand Corilla’s other partisans 
seem to have taken fright at these 
pasquinades, and, fearing perhaps 
that, despite the alleged fine of six 
baiocchi on whomsoever should 
throw orange rinds and tomatoes at 
the poetess, they might run the risk 
of some unpleasant scene if they 
performed the coronation in the day- 
time, they determined that the cere- 


© This house, with General Miollis’s monumental, but not very intelligible, inscription, 
‘ Qui visse Corilla in secolo XVIII’.,’ is at the corner of Via della Forca, a street running 


towards S. Lorenzo, and Via Cerretani. 
of Mozart, who was so often her guest. 


It has an additional interest for us on account 
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mony should take place at midnight. 
This precaution did not, however, 
entirely suffice, for, as Corilla was 
advancing to receive the crown of 
the Capitol, a young priest pushed 
his way through the crowd of by- 
standers and handed her a paper ; 
the poetess, finding the missive to 
bein Latin, handed it to Prince Gon- 
zaga, who, under the impression that 
it contained complimentary verses, 
read them out aloud, discovering, 
only too late, that they. were most 
infamously insulting to her. The 
ceremony of coronation was hurried 
over, amid the acclamations of Co- 
rilla’s enthusiasts ; but the very 
next day a storm of invective burst 
out. Lampoons against Corilla, her 
partisans, and even against the con- 
niving Pope, were pasted on all 
street corners and handed round in 
every house; the Abate Pizzi was 
accused of having plotted to intro- 
duce Corilla at an Arcadian meeting 
with a crown on, which was to be 
passed off for that of the Capitol, 
of having been induced to do so by 
the bribes of Prince Gonzaga, and 
by his own desire to play in regard 
to Corilla the part played by Cres- 
cimbeni in regard to Perfetti; the 
whole coronation was decried as 
illegal, and punishment required for 
its perpetrators. Poor Pizzi, in 
despair, wrote a solemn letter of ex- 
planation to the Pope, who would 
appear to have ratified the whole 
proceeding. But rumour could not 
so easily be put down, or satire so 
quickly silenced : a long, and rather 
clever, but extremely irreverent, 
poem was published, in which, in 
the strain of the Dies Ire, Corilla 
lamented her unfortunate fate, 
cursed all who had invented Capito- 
line crowns, and especially devoted 
to celestial vengeance the unlucky 
Abate Pizzi : 

Pizzi iniquo, maledetto, 

Tua mercé gia m’affretto 

Al ferale cataletto. 

Ah crudele! ah scellerato! 


Mha ridotta in questo stato 
D’avarizia il tuo peccato. 
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Tu sol fosti che inventasti 
Nobilta, corona e fasti, 
Tu che mi sacrificasti. 

I miei vizii, i mici difetti, 
Di canzoni e di sonetti 
Oggi sono i soli soggetti. 

Corilla had excited much admi- 
ration, and met much adulation; 
Madame de Staél, who saw every- 
thing through the beautifying and 
ennobling medium of her own 
character, heard of her in after 
years, totally misconceived her ta- 
lent, her position, her triumph, saw 
in her a radiant sibyl, a sort of per- 
sonified genius of Italy, and wrote 
Corinne. Thus -poor, misused, pas- 
quinaded Corilla Olimpica uncon- 
sciously gave rise to a masterpiece; 
but those Romans who still remem- 
bered the scene at the Capitol in 
the year 1775 must have suppressed 
a smile in reading the magnificent 
description of Corinne’s coronation. 

The reigns of Clement XIII. 
and of Clement XIV. had been 
dull enough for Rome and Arcadia ; 
both Popes were austere men, one 
engrossed in bigotry, the other in 
reforms, caring respectively only 
for beatifications and consistories, 
and for politics and Church go- 
vernment. The reign of Pius VI. 
was a very different one. Giovan 
Angelo Braschi, the handsomest, 
vainest, and most artistic Pope who 
had reigned since more than a cen- 
tury, seemed inclined to abandon 
the principles of his immediate pre- 
decessors, and to return to the no- 
tions and habits of a Paul V., 
or an Urban VIII. Nepotism, 
a thing long out of use, reappeared 
in full force, together with the most 
lavish expenditure, and the most 
childish ostentation. The Pope’s 
nephew Braschi Onesti was made a 
duke, a grandee of Spain, a prince 
of the Holy Empire, and was given 
a large fortune, large estates, in- 
cluding the famous villa of Adrian, 
and a large amount of political in- 
fluence: a striking contrast to the 
Lambertinis, whom their uncle 
Benedict XIV. had invited to 
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stay at home and leave him alone. 
Pius VI. had something of the feel- 
ing of a Louis XIV., and a vague 
idea of playing the part of Pericles ; 
he did a few things handsomely and 
a great many in the most shabby 
style of ostentation; he bought a 
number of very valuable ancient 
statues, which would otherwise 
have been scattered about in foreign 
collections, and built to receive 
them the noble rotonda and stair- 
case of the Museo Pio-Clementino, 
the most beautiful of all galleries ; 
he caused considerable excavations 
to be made, and employed Ca- 
nova and other first-rate artists to 
restore antiques ; at the same time 
he built that monster of heavy 
pastry-cook architecture, the chap- 
ter-house of St. Peter’s, and a num- 
ber of trumpery buildings of a 
similar style; and to whatever he 
did, good or bad, he appended his 
name, hoping to gain immortality 
by means of the tablets with the 
heraldic wind blowing down lilies, 
and the inscription, ‘ Munificentia Pii 
Sexti,’ which he sprinkled all over 
the streets, museums, and monu- 
ments of Rome. In his reign, and 
partly owing to his personal influ- 
ence, Rome became for the first 
time a great cosmopolitan centre ; 
not merely a place like Venice, Bo- 
logna, and Milan, in which young 
men on theirgrand tour remained for 
a short time, but the permanent re- 
sidence of numbers of foreigners who 
came to study art or to wile away 
a lazy existence. There soon was a 
regular set of French artists, another 
of Germans, and a small colony of 
English of rank and fortune ; nay, 
Rome became so cosmopolitan to- 
wards the end of the eighteenth 
century that, when Beckford was 
there in 1780, the Senator—that is 
to say, the suprememagistrate—was 
a Swede. These foreigners did not 
necessarily mix with Roman society, 
except with the artistic and literary 
part of it ; and whereas, in the year 
1740, Charles de Brosses found him- 
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self in the midst of a strange people, 
Dr. Burney informs us that as early 
as 1770 he met more English than 
Italiansin Rome; andeighteen years 
later Goethe seems scarcely to have 
known a single Italian; for, in pro- 
portion as the foreigners colonised, 
the natives became more national 
and exclusive. This new condition 
of things naturally affected literary 
life ; there was no longer in Rome 
either a D. Livio Odescalchi in search 
of literary retainers, nor a Crescim- 
beni in search of rich noble pro- 
tectors; the nobles had ceased to 
play the Mecenas, the literati had 
ceased to be their humble attend- 
ants ; literature was gradually being 
turned out of noble Roman circles 
and seeking refuge in the cosmo- 
politan society, which collected in 
Rome for the sake of art, of music, 
of archeology, and of that general 
intellectual improvement which 
Goethe was the first to analyse and 
define ; the intellectual part of dif- 
ferent nations was beginning to 
consider Rome as its home. There 
were, of course, lots of Roman fine 
ladies and gentlemen on the lists of 
the Bosco Parrasio, but the really 
intelligent public, the one which 
could still take pleasure in meeting 
for literary purposes, was a mongrel 
one: there was the Duke of Dor- 
set, a great giver of private con- 
certs ; there was Councillor Reiffen- 
stein, a great collector of antiques ; 
there was Zoega, the Danish arche- 
ologist ; Piranesi, the engraver ; 
Fea, the translator of Winckelmann, 
and his more famous rival Visconti; 
there were Canova, and Angelica 
Kauffmann, and Tischbein and Gavin 
Hamilton; there was a crowd of 
artists, and literati, and musicians, 
Italians and foreigners, with whom 
they associated ; there were aspiring 
young men trying to create a na- 
tional stage: the Abate Monti, a 
poor secretary of the Pope’s nephew 
Braschi Onesti, whose Aristodemus 
was vehemently applauded; and 
Count Alfieri, a rich, half-mad Pied- 
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montese, always driving a lot of 
horses and getting into dreadful 
quarrels, whose Orestes created a 
still more violent sensation, and gave 
the younger generation a certain im- 
patient contempt for Pope Pius and 
his rule, and a desire to return to 
antiquity, and freedom, and pagan- 
ism. While Roman society was 
thus losing its national character, 
Rome itself was unchanged: with 
its old-iashioned, half-classic prac- 
tices, its riotous Carnival, its races 
of riderless horses, its people living 
and sleeping in the streets, its proces- 
sions and popular festivals, and old 
Christian and heathenish customs; 
so that, in this wonderful mixture 
of newly discovered antiquity, of 
modern artistic life, of picturesque, 
old-fashioned custom, of polished 
modern society, Goethe could feel 
all his wishes fulfilled, save that of 
never quitting so delightful a mode 
of existence. The imbecile and 
uncultivated natives had retired, 
the imbecile and uncultivated fo- 
reigners had not yet come; there 
was art and music, and antiquity 
and nature, apparently for the sole 
enjoyment of the intelligent and 
cultivated minority, to whom new 
and vast horizons of philosophy, of 
liberty, of art, of literature, were 
gradually disclosing ; and altogether 
things seemed to be going on in a 
strangely agreeable way, as indeed 
they didimmediately before the great 
storm which was to shake, and blast, 
and uproot all. This was the state 
of Rome when, in 1788, Councillor 
Wolfgang von Goethe, minister of 
the Duke of Weimar, author of 
Werther, the most popular book that 
had ever appeared, was admitted 
into Arcadia as Megalio Melpome- 
neo, and had allotted to him by the 
Abate Pizzi the ‘ fields of the Tra- 
gic Muse’—rather an unnecessary 
piece of property for a man who 
was finishing Tasso and Iphigenia, 
and had the first scenes of Faust in 
his portfolio. 

This delightful state of Roman 
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life was not destined to last long. 
Scarcely had Goethe recrossed the 
Alps when there came news from 
France which diverted the thoughts 
of intelligent men from literature, 
art, and archeology. Liberal doc- 
trines had long been working their 
way in Italy, though in a subdued 
and inoffensive way, but it was not 
till the year 89 that the Italian 
became aware that those doctrines 
might be practically applied ; as it 
is possible that even in France 
people did not know what changes 
might be effected until the first 
great effort had shown them their 
own force. But, when once the 
movement had begun, it was irre- 
sistible; men found themselves 
suddenly hurled from out of the 
sphere of mere wild speculation 
into that of violent action. The 
Italians seemed to have received a 
shock of surprise; what the French 
had so long hinted at and then 
ranted about was absolutely taking 
place. The reforms which had 
seemed mere dreams were being 
enforced, philanthropy was being 
put into practice, freedom was 
being established ; those far-gone 
times of Brutus and the Gracchi, 
which had seemed mere poetical 
ideals, were really returning; hu- 
manity was being changed, reno- 
vated, transfigured. Such was the 
feeling of many ardent young men in 
Italy, and many more moderate and 
wiser men sympathised to a certain 
degree with them, but felt less 
sanguine than they did; nor does 
there appear to have been any 
attempt at imitating the French in 
their revolution. Very soon, how- 
ever, the horrible excesses of the 
republicans, their theatrical bom- 
bast, their want of patriotism, their 
insolent defiance of all law, human 
and Divine, disgusted even the most 
ardent philanthropists of Italy. 
The Governments looked on in 
stupid fright or stupid apathy ; 
some thought to stay the revolu- 
tionary wave by imprisoning a few 
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Frenchmen and uproarious youths ; 
others trusted in their concessions 
to the people. Tuscany remained 
placid and happy. Venice, despite 
the warning voice of Francesco 
Pesaro, determined to jog on com- 
fortably, and let the banner of St. 
Mark and the twenty-five old 
cripples of Peschiera scare away all 
invaders. Pius VI. immediately 
ordered a creature of his, named 
Spedalieri, to write a book to prove 
that man had a right to equality 
and liberty, and that the Sovereign 
Pontiff was the likeliest person to 
obtain it for him. The King of 
Sardinia called out his people to 
defend their independence and 
their rulers, and opposed his ela- 
borately trained army to the French. 
Austria moved, England moved, 
France moved; the independent 
Italian States found themselves 
between the belligerents, caressed 
and bullied now by the one, now 
by the other, vainly attempting to 
maintain neutrality, and to suppress 
the seeds of insubordination. In 
Rome the French minister and his 
secretary drove through the Corso 
wearing tricolour cockades; the 
mob fell upon them and cut them 
to pieces; Monti wrote a poem 
in honour of the murdered Basse- 
ville, but that did not atone. The 
French soldiers, without bread, 
without clothes, without shoes, 
were told at the foot of the Alps to 
avenge their countrymen: massacred 
at Rome; they poured into Italy, 
a hideous, barbarous mass, burning, 
sacking, and pillaging, while they 
declared that they were bringing 
liberty to the Italians. Napoleon 
reorganised them, disciplined them, 
soothed the population, and pre- 
vented all but official plunder. The 
Austrians then came and sacked 
and ravaged in their turn. The 
French planted trees of liberty, 
stole pictures, statues, manuscripts, 
money, all they could lay their 
hands upon. The Italians rejoiced 
because they had been made free, 
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and wept because they had been 
made beggars. Some false enthn- 
siasts cringed to the conquerors 
and obtained posts under them; 
some timorous conservatives went 
over to the Austrians; some gener- 
ous-minded visionaries plotted to 
exterminate the foreigners of all 
sorts, and set up an Italian king. 
dom; some wanted a democracy, 
others an oligarchy ; some approved 
of the French system of levelling 
and wholesale changing; others 
wished to preserve some of the old 
traditions; a few truly noble men 
putaside their prejudices and united, 
priests and freethinkers, republicans 
and aristocrats, determined to serve 
their country under whatever rule it 
fell, trying to save it from the ruin 
which seemed impending ; among 
these we meet, for the last time, a 
man of whom we have already 
spoken at considerable length, the 
Abate Ginseppe Parini. 
Meanwhile the frivolous part of 
society chatted and danced, and 
went to operas and masquerades, 
and adored now the Emperor of 
Germany, now the French general, 
but especially that greatest, most 
heroic of men, the singer Marchesi, 
whom Alfieri called upon to buckle 
on his helmet, and march out 
against the French, as the only re- 
maining Italian who had dared to 
resist the ‘Corsican Gallic’ in- 
vader, although only in the matter 
of a song. And in this confusion 
of contrary opinions, and of absence 
of opinions, in this chaos of strife 
and of utter helplessness, of vain- 
glorious rascality and unnoticed 
heroism, there remained one man 
who, taking no part, looked on in 
contempt, and left the world the 
most extraordinary monument of 
his feeling. Alfieri had only two 
feelings, strangely fused into one— 
hatred and contempt. He hated 
and despised the savage republicans, 
the formal Austrians, the grandi- 
loquent French spoilers, the barbar- 
ous German invaders, the inane 
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republics and grand dukes, the re- 
trogrades and the radicals, those 
who acted and those who were pas- 
sive, the servility and the tyranny ; 
and this hatred and contempt he 
expressed in the collection of epi- 

ms which he entitled Misogallo, 
with the harsh, bitter terseness 
which was his literary weakness 
and his political strength. The 
whole order of things in Italy 
was subverted; all was plun- 
dered, regulated, arranged for the 
better by the French; the Aus- 
trians and Piedmontese made ter- 
rible reprisals. Venice was handed 
over to the German tyrant, Naples 
was abandoned to Caroline and 
Cardinal Ruffo; colleges were in- 
stituted, statues carried off, trees 
of liberty planted, fireworks let 
off, while prisons and fortresses 
were crowded, while whole families, 
once wealthy and powerful, crossed 
the Alps on foot as beggars, and 
the best blood in the southern pro- 
vinces was shed in torrents. Carlo 
Botta, a patriot and a thinker, who 
had suffered*in his youth for the 
French cause, has left a heartrend- 
ing account of the feelings of men 
like himself at the close of the 
eighteenth century, looking upon 
their country ravaged, pillaged, 
enslaved ; dishonoured by those 
who had pretended to bring liberty, 
and crushed by those who had pre- 
tended to defend independence; all 
illusions were dispelled, all hopes 
gone, and there is something like a 
stifled sob in the words in which 
the historian tells how the populace 
rejoiced when Venice was destroyed, 
and predicts that soon the time 
will come when Venice will be a 
mere heap of ruins, washed over 
and half hidden by the compas- 
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sionate lagoons. So, indeed, it 
seemed when Botta wrote; nor 
could he foresee that what appeared 
final destruction was, in reality, 
but the beginning of renovation ; 
and that the freedom and independ- 
ence of Italy, lost amidst devasta- 
tion and oppression when the feudal 
monarchies of the North reached 
their highest power at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, 
would be recovered, thanks to that 
second foreign invasion due to the 
fall of feudalism at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

What became of Arcadia in that 
great storm? Did her members 
continue writing and reading son- 
nets, while Pius VI. was being 
dragged to Avignon, while Pavia 
was being sacked, while Venice was 
being sold, while Cirillo, and 
Eleonora Pimentel, and. Filomarino 
were being butchered, and Carac- 
ciolo hanged to the mast of his own 
ship? This much is certain, that 
men thought no more about the in- 
stitution, and that its existence and 
very name were forgotten in the 
great confusion whence modern 
Italy arose. 


And as we stand once more in 
the little desolate, battered villa on 
the Janiculum, and look again at 
the portraits of Crescimbeni, of 
Perfetti, of Corilla, and of the beau- 
tiful Faustina Maratti, of their 
many nameless companions, moul- 
dering unnoticed on the bare, 
stained walls, we feel even more 
powerfully than before how deep 
a gulf separates us from those 
times, so near to our own, yet so 
long forgotten, when the Academy 
of the Arcadi represented the whole 
literary life of Italy. 


Vernon LEE. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF NORWAY. 


By tHe Aornor or ‘ THE 


LTHOUGH the crowns of Nor- 
way and Sweden have been 
united for upwards of sixty years, 
although the interests of the two 
countries are almost identical and 
their religion the same, and al- 
though no new questions have 
arisen to give increased force to 
the still existing causes of the 
separation of feeling, Norwegians 
and Swedes are now as far from be- 
ing fused into one nation as at any 
time during the long centuries 
when their armies were frequently 
opposed. The memory of the old 
conflicts still survives, and the 
national ‘sentiment, stronger per- 
haps in Norway than in Sweden, 
steadily rejects the idea of any 
closer union than that which at pre- 
sent exists, and which does not 
permit either nation directly to in- 
fluence the internal politics of the 
other. A jealousy of Sweden, 
springing from the repeated attempts 
at annexation, and, it may be, inten- 
sified by the earlier prosperity and 
ater natural wealth of the east- 
ern half of the peninsula, still lin- 
gers in the minds of the Norwegians, 
but is at present of little weight in the 
intercourse between the two coun- 
tries. This feeling would, however, 
at once become a living and active 
force, if a union of the countries, 
such as was effected between Eng- 
land and Scotland by the Treaty of 
Union, were proposed. No such 
proposal could be made at present 
with any prospect of success, nor, 
indeed, for many years to come is 
it likely to be made on the part 
of the Norwegians, while any pro- 
posal emanating from Sweden 
would be at once rejected. Mean- 
while, notwithstanding the abate- 
ment of the former open jealousies, 
and the consequent growth and in- 
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terchange of friendly feeling, the 
indirect influence of Sweden, which 
necessarily resulted from the union 
of the crowns, has had little effect 
in modifying the laws, customs, and 
usages to which the Norwegians 
are deeply and patriotically at- 
tached. The reasons for this 
strongly developed national feeling 
are not far to seek, and are, at least, 
as influential now as at any pre- 
vious period of Norwegian history. 
It is not so easy to assign their 
relative position to the different 
causes which still tend to keep the 
Norsemen apart from their Swedish 
fellow-subjects, or to determine 
which of them are losing or are 
likely to lose their importance. 
The first place, probably, should 
be given to the difference of lan- 
guage, a difference which strikes a 
foreigner as comparatively slight, 
but which is yet sufficient to place 
a great impediment in the way of 
a thorough amalgamation of the 
two peoples. The Norwegian and 
Swedish languages are, it is true, 
so nearly akin, that the educated 
classes of both countries under- 
stand one another with little diff- 
culty; but, at the same time, so 
many peculiarities and distinctions 
exist, and each language has taken 
so mucha bent of its own, that the 
literature of the one country does 
not circulate freely in the other. 
The literature of Sweden, too, 
rarely penetrates into the country 
districts, where the numerous dia- 
lects, the relics of centuries of isola- 
tion, and bearing more resemblance 
in their archaic forms to the ancient 
Icelandic than to the modern Swe- 
dish, shut off the peasants from the 
influence of Swedish literature, and 
confine them to the perusal of a 
few Norwegian works, principally 


1 Fraser's Magazine, December 1871. 
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on religious subjects. The writings 
of Swedish authors would, cer- 
tainly, have been more read and 
would have produced more effect 
in gradually obliterating the differ- 
ence of language, had it not been 
for the long connection of Norway 
with Denmark, which till the begin- 
ning of this century made the Nor- 
wegians almost wholly dependent 
upon Copenhagen for literature and 
science. As a first result of this 
connection, the written language of 
Norway is identical or almost iden- 
tical with Danish, and in the next 
place, when a native literature ap- 
peared, as a matter of course, it 
formed itself to a largé extent upon 
Danish models, though it after a 
time endeavoured to work out a 
character of its own. The spoken 
language has always been some- 
what nearer to the Swedish than 
the Danish language is. It is a 
common remark that a Norwegian 
can converse freely with Swedes 
and Danes, who find difficulty in 
understanding one another. Nor- 
wegian is, however, very much 
nearer Danish than Swedish, and 
the continual commercial as well as 
literary intercourse between the 
Norwegian towns and Copenhagen 
tends to maintain the old relation 
of the languages. 

In the next place, the differexce 
in regard to the ownership of land, 
and the land customs, have much 
todo in preserving the Norwegian 
independence. There is no class of 
wealthy landowners, as in Sweden. 
The whole land belongs to peasant 
proprietors, who gain a hard sub- 
sistence from an ungrateful soil, but 
who are strongly attached to the 
old laws and usages of Norway, 
and would not willingly see them 
subjected to Swedish influences. 
The towns of Norway are few in 
number, and do not occupy so im- 
portant a position as in Sweden, 
and thus, while the commercial 
classes are more open to foreign in- 
fluence of every kind, their power 
is limited, and the peasants look 
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with suspicion on novelties which 
have gained the support of the 
towns. The great mass of the pea- 
sant proprietors live quiet and un- 
eventful lives, with little intercourse 
with the outer world, and feel but 
slight interest in the questions 
which agitate more densely popu- 
lated and wealthier countries. They 
are not easily induced to change 
the customs under which they have 
lived, and with the advantages of 
which they are satisfied. A union 
with Sweden would launch them 
on a sea of unknown changes, and 
the benefits from a closer union are 
not of a kind to appeal to their 
imagination, while the dangers to 
which their cherished customs 
would be exposed are very real 
and apparent to their eyes. 

All these causes co-operate to 
maintain the separation and in- 
ternal independence of Norway. 
Some of them will, undoubtedly, 
grow weaker in time, but only very 
slowly, while in the meantime they 
have fostered the growth of a 
strong national sentiment, which 
shows itself in nothing more than 
in the attachment of the people to 
the constitution. This attachment 
is, in part, the outcome of the 
national peculiarities, but it is 
founded principally on the pro- 
minence which the constitution 
holds in the most eventful epoch of 
the modern history of Norway. It 
is warmly regarded, not merely as 
giving a well-considered and prac- 
tically efficient form of government, 
under which the interests of the 
country have been fairly attended 
to, but also, altogether apart from 
its merits, as the work of the 
patriots who guided Norway safely 
through the perils of a foreign con- 
quest and an, enforced change of 
allegiance, and who, while unable 
to vindicate for her people the 
choice of a sovereign, secured the 
independence and freedom of Nor- 
way by substantial guarantees. The 
failure to form Norway into a 
separate State is not now regretted, 
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as the union of the crowns is felt 
to add to the military strength 
of both countries, and to be a safe- 
guard against foreign invasion; but, 
at the same time, the Norwegians 
would be slow to abandon a consti- 
tution which is surrounded by such 
great historic memories. Under it 
the internal affairs of the country 
have not been neglected, and the 
separation of the countries has not, 
as yet, exposed either Sweden or 
Norway to any danger from abroad. 
It is not, then, surprising that the 
attachment of the Norwegians to 
their constitution has only deep- 
ened with time, and that in this 
attachment should be found one of 
the most formidable obstacles to 
any amalgamation of Norway and 
Sweden. 

The acquisition of Norway was 
long an object of ambition to the 
warlike kings of Sweden. Repeated 
invasions were repelled by the 
valour of the Norwegians, who pre- 
ferred the rule of the kings of 
Denmark, under which, they 
thought, they had more security 
for the enjoyment of their ancient 
customs. Charles XII. met his 
death while prosecuting the siege 
of the border fortress of Frederick- 
shall; and though the invasion of 
Norway was then abandoned by 
Sweden, it was rather because the 
Swedish statesmen were anxious to 
secure for their country a period of 
repose, than because they had re- 
linquished the hope of conquest. 
Gustavus IV., smarting under the 
loss of Finland, meditated the con- 
quest of Norway, but his ambitious 
dreams were cut short by his own 
enforced abdication. The dangers 
to which Norway was exposed 
were, however, only postponed. In 
r812, when the Grand Alliance 
was being formed, Sweden, which 
had unwillingly entered into the 
Continental system of Napoleon, 
and had evaded as much as possi- 
ble its obligations to exclude British 
manufactures from Swedish ports, 
with the result of incurring the 
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suspicion of Napoleon, whose troops 
invaded Pomerania, then belonging 
to the Swedish Crown, was easily 
persuaded to ally itself with 
Russia. Among the obligations 
and counter obligations undertaken 
by the contracting parties, the two 
most important were those by which 
on the one hand the Swedish Go. 
vernment undertook to furnish an 
army of thirty thousand men to 
co-operate with the Russian forces 
against the French in the north of 
Germany, and on the other hand 
Russia guaranteed to Sweden the 
enforced cession of Norway by 
Denmark, the faithful ally of 
France, on the conclusion of the 
war. The terms of the treaty in 
which this agreement was embodied, 
were secretly communicated to the 
British Government, which, eager 
for the downfall of Napoleon, and for 
the union of the nations of Europe 
against him, approved of them. 
Negotiations were opened between 
the English and Swedish Govern- 
ments, and ultimately the Treaty of 
Orebro was signed on July 12, 1812, 
by which England agreed not to op- 
pose the conquest of Norway, and 
promised the assistance of her fleet 
if required, but at the same time 
stipulated that the rights and privi- 
leges of the Norwegian people 
should be respected. In the follow- 
ing year Bernadotte, who had been 
adopted by Charles XIII. as his 
successor, invaded Holstein at the 
head of a Swedish army; and the 
Danes, being unable to resist his ad- 
vance, and hopeless of assistance 
from Napoleon, were obliged to ac- 
cede to the conditions which he 
dictated, and which were embodied 
in the Treaty of Kiel. By this 
treaty, which was signed on Janu- 
ary 14 and February 8, 1814, 
Norway was ceded to Sweden, and 
the King of Denmark in a procla- 
mation addressed to his Norwegian 
subjects released them from their 
allegiance and advised them to 
acquiesce in the new order of 
things. The ancient Norse spirit, 
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however, was not ready tamely 
to submit to a change of masters, 
for which the consent of the na- 
tion had not been asked; the more 
so that, notwithstanding the en- 
gagements of the Swedish king 
to respect their rights and privi- 
leges, the Norwegian people felt 
that their liberty and indepen- 
dence were seriously endangered. 
Everything depended on their own 
resolution, for they could look to no 
foreign Power for help in this emer- 
gency. All the resources of France 
were not sufficient to beat back the 
tide of invasion of her own pro- 
vinces, and Napoleon could spare no 
troops to protect a country which 
had furnished so many sailors to 
man his fleets. England was ham- 
pered by the Treaty of Orebro, and 
seeing much of advantage in the 
union of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, was obliged, though half 
regretfully, to recommend sub- 
mission. The other European 
Powers were hostile or indifferent. 
Resistance was, nevertheless, re- 
solved on. Prince Christian Fre- 
derick, the heir presumptive to 
the Danish crown, and Governor- 
General of Norway, was adopted as 
their sovereign, and was enthusi- 
astically received by the peasants, 
all determined to fight for their in- 
dependence, on his journey through 
the country to Throndbjem. A 
convention of representatives from 
all parts of the country was held 
at Eidswold, near the southern end 
of the beautiful Lake Miosen, where 
measures for the national defence 
were concerted, and a constitution 
for the country prepared. The latter 
was completed in four days, and 
was passed on May 17, 1814. 
Prince Christian was, however, 
not destined to retain the crown of 
Norway. A naval defeat was 
suffered by the Norwegians off the 
Hualorn Islands, and the Crown 
Prince of Sweden advanced rapidly 
towards Christiania at the head of 
twenty thousand Swedes, who, in 
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spite of a gallant resistance, drove 
back the troops assembled by Prince 
Christian and forced the passage of 
the Glommen. Bernadotte was 
about to attack the main body of 
the Norwegian army at Moss, when 
Prince Christian, seeing the hope- 
lessness of the struggle, agreed to 
resign his pretensions before the 
fortune of war had put it beyond 
his power to stipulate for condi- 
tions advantageous to the people 
whose cause he had adopted. The 
courage of the Norwegians had not 
been displayed in vain; and no de- 
cisive battle having been fought, 
they were enabled to treat for better 
terms than they might have ven- 
tured to ask if their army had 
been beaten and dispersed. By the 
Convention of Moss (August 14, 
1814) the struggle was brought to 
an end, but at the same time sub- 
stantial guarantees were obtained 
for the maintenance of the indepen- 
dence of Norway. The withdrawal 
of Prince Christian left the Nor- 
wegians no option but to accept 
Charles XIII. as their sovereign, 
though it was stipulated that the 
election should be made by an ex- 
traordinary Storthing to be forth- 
with held. On the other hand, the 
Crown Prince, on behalf of the 
King of Sweden, accepted the con- 
stitution of Kidswold, subject to 
such alterations as the union of the 
crowns might render necessary. 
Commissioners were appointed to 
conduct the ensuing negotiations, 
and an extraordinary Storthing was 
summoned to ratify the changes in 
the constitution, and to confirm the 
stipulations of the Convention of 
Moss. 

This Storthing met at Christiania 
on October 7, 1814, and on the zoth 
of the same month agreed, not 
without some dissentient voices, to 
the union of the two countries under 
one king, and then proceeded to 
take into consideration the changes 
in the constitution thus rendered 
necessary. The alterations pro- 
F 
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posed by the royal commissioners 
were discussed by the Storthing, 
and a new constitution, little differ- 
ing from that of Hidswold, was 
prepared, and on November 4, 
1814, declared to be substituted in 
its place. This constitution was 
confirmed by the Crown Prince in 
the name of Charles XIII., and,with 
the other modifications which have 
from time to time been made on 
it, forms the ‘Grundlov,’ or fun- 
damental law, of the Kingdom of 
Norway. Two other documents, 
however, occupy an important posi- 
tion in determining the constitu- 
tion of the country. The first is 
the Swedish ‘ Order of Succession,’ 
which the ‘Grundlov’ adopts as 
regulating the succession to the 
Norwegian crown, and by entailing 
the crown on the same order of 
heirs, materially lessens the risk 
of a disputed succession. The 
second is the Rigsact, to which 
the King, the Swedish Rigsdag, 
and the Norwegian Storthing were 
parties, and which settles the con- 
stitutional relation of the two 
countries, and defines the limits 
within which the respective Govern- 
ments must keep in dealing with 
questions affecting either or both 
countries. The new constitution 
was not accepted without much 
heart-burning and irritation, espe- 
cially in the country districts, where 
the peasants were passionately at- 
tached to their country, and resented 
even the appearance of subjection 
to Sweden. In time, however, the 
new order of things was accepted, 
and the peasants perceived that, 
while they had lost the shadow of 
independence, they had gained a 
substantial freedom from all control 
on the part of their Swedish neigh- 
bours; and that, while less ex- 
posed to the danger of war than 
formerly, their affairs were as much 
as, perhaps more than, at any 
former time under their own 
guidance, and that the moulding 
of the future of their country lay 
in their own hands. . This has recon- 
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ciled them to the present dynasty, 
but, at the same time, has made 
them thoroughly opposed to any 
change in the constitution which 
could by possibility lead to an in- 
crease of Swedish influence in the 
disposal of Norwegian questions, 
and has kept them jealously alive 
to the action of the Crown. 
Norway is declared by the 
‘Grundlov’ to be a free, indepen- 
dent, and indivisible kingdom, 
united with Sweden under one 
king, whose authority is defined, 
and whose power is limited by the 
constitution. The crown is here- 
ditary in the family of Bernadotte. 
who was elected Crown Prince of 
Sweden in 1810, with a right of 
succession to the throne on the 
death of the childless Charles XIII. 
The order of succession is fixed by 
the ‘ Successions-Ordning,’ which 
was enacted by the King and the 
four Swedish Houses of Parlia- 
ment at an extraordinary Rigsdag 
at Orebro on September 26, 1810, 
and which, as already stated, is 
incorporated in the Norwegian con- 
stitution. The succession to the 
throne of Norway is entailed on 
the eldest son of Bernadotte and 
his male descendants, excluding 
not merely females, but males claim- 
ing through females; and on their 
extinction, the other sons of Berna- 
dotte and their male descendants are 
entitled to succeed. The throne may 
become vacant not only through 
the death of all the male represen- 
tatives of the king, Charles John, 
but also through the existing 
princes having forfeited their right 
to succeed. This may happen in 
various ways. In the first place, 
any prince who does not profess the 
Protestant faith according to the 
Confession of Augsburg and the 
Resolution of the Upsala Assembly 
of 1593, is excluded from the right 
of succession. Princes are not 
permitted to marry except with 
consent of the king, who cannot 
give his consent to their marriage 
with a Swedish ‘subject, or with a 
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foreigner not of a royal house. 
The king may, however, consent 
to their marrying a princess of the 
royal house of Sweden who is not 
related within the forbidden de- 
grees. In the event of a prince 
contracting a marriage in disregard 
of these rules, he forfeits for him- 
self, his children and descendants, 
all right of succession; and the 
same forfeiture is incurred by a 
prince, without the consent of the 
King and the Swedish Houses of 
Parliament, becoming the reigning 
prince of any foreign State, whether 
by succession, election, or marriage. 
On the throne becoming vacant in 
any of these ways, or if the reign- 
ing king has no heir entitled to 
succeed, the election of a new 
king or of a successor to the 
crown lies with the Storthing in 
Norway and the Rigsdag in 
Sweden. To prevent, however, the 
risk of the two Parliaments making 
choice of separate candidates, the 
Rigsact defines the ‘course to be 
followed. The Storthing in Norway 
and the Rigsdag must be summoned 
to meet on the same day, and 
within eight days after their open- 
ing, the king, or, in the event of his 
decease, the Interim Government, 
must lay before both Parliaments 
on the same day a proposal in 
regard to the succession. Any 
member of the Storthing or of the 
Rigsdag is entitled to propose a 
candidate, but he must do so within 
a limited time. Each Parliament 
then chooses thirty-six representa- 
tives, who together form a joint 
committee for the ultimate choice 
of a prince, if any difference between 
the two countries should arise. 
The Storthing and Rigsdag then 
proceed on the same day to choose 
each one prince out of those who 
have been proposed. If the choice 


falls on the same individual, the 
matter is ended; if on different 
persons, the two committees proceed 
to Carlstad in Sweden, where they 
vote for one or other of the two 
In order to secure a 


candidates. 
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majority, the chairman, before open- 
ing the voting papers, takes out 
one at random, and lays it aside. 
The voting papers are then scru- 
tinised, and those which from any 
cause are inadmissible are destroyed. 
If the votes are equally divided, the 
vote which has been laid aside is 
opened, and decides the question, 
unless it chance to be inadmissible, 
when a new voting takes place. By 
these elaborate provisions the Scan- 
dinavian statesmen have endea- 
voured to reduce the risk of a dis- 
puted succession to a minimum; 
but if any serious difference arose 
between the countries as to the 
choice of a king, it is to be feared 
that these precautions might not 
avail to induce a ready acquiescence 
in what might really be an acci- 
dental majority. 

The national religion, like that of 
Sweden, is Protestant and Lutheran. 
The form of Church government 
is episcopal, and with comparatively 
small exceptions the people belong 
to the national Church, to which 
they are strongly attached. Dis- 
senters are allowed complete liberty, 
and are freed from the obligation, in- 
cumbent on the rest of the popula- 
tion, to educate their children in the 
national faith, The only restriction 
on the religious liberty of the people, 
and it is rather a political than a 
religious restriction, is that which 
forbids a Norwegian becoming a 
monk or a Jesuit. Formerly Jews 
were not allowed to settle in Nor- 
way, but in 1851 this prohibition 
was removed. 

The executive power is vested in 
the king, whose person is declared 
to be sacred, and against whom no 
complaint can be made; while re- 
sponsibility is fixed on the members 
of his council. On succeeding to 
the throne he takes an oath, in 
presence of the Storthing, to govern 
the country in accordance with its 
laws and constitution, and he is 
thereafter solemnly crowned in the 
old cathedralat Throndhjem. Unless 
prevented by some serious obstacle, 
F2 
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he is bound to pass some time in 
each year in Norway, though he 
generally resides in Norway. His 
council consists of two ministers of 
State and seven councillors, whom 
he himself chooses, and who must 
be Norwegian citizens, upwards of 
thirty years of age, and who cannot 
be members of the Storthing. This 
latter provision has occasioned 
much discussion, and has been the 
cause of a serious difference be- 
tween the Crown and the Storthing. 
Some yearsago the Government pro- 
posed to the Storthing to alter this 
law; but, though repeatedly pressed 
on their consideration, the Storthing 
would not accede to this change. 
Recently, however, the Storthing 
has passed a resolution abolishing 
this restriction, but the king has 
used his veto to prevent the altera- 
tion being made. The Storthing 
is still eager for the change, which 
will probably become law. A 
father and a son or two brothers 
cannot have seats in the Council 
at the same time, a rule which 
may sometimes deprive the country 
of the services of a man of ability, 
but is dictated by the jealousy of 
any family acquiring undue in- 
fluence, which might be prejudicial 
to the State. One minister of State 
and two councillors in turn reside 
in Sweden, in order to assist the 
king in despatching Norwegian 
business, in regard to which, in- 
deed, he can come to no resolution 
except in their presence and after 
hearing their opinion. The Swedish 
Council also is debarred from taking 
up Swedish business in their ab- 
sence, and responsibility for the 
royal resolutions rests with them. 
The other members of the Council 
reside in Norway and form the 
Government of Norway. They 
have free access to the Storthing 
to communicate the intentions of 
the Government and to give ex- 
planations. In the absence of the 
king, a viceroy or governor is ap- 
pointed by him, who may be either 
a Norwegian or a Swede. The 
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governor resides in Christiania, and 
presides at the meetings of the 
Council, where he has a vote along 
with the other members of the 
Government, and also a casting vote 
in the case of an equal: division of 
opinion. The resolutions of the 
Government must be at once trans- 
mitted to the king. All the mem- 
bers of the Council are held respon- 
sible for the resolutions arrived at, 
unless they have minuted a protest 
at the time ; and no command of the 
king (with the exception of orders 
in military affairs) has any force 
unless countersigned by one of the 
ministers of State. 

The appointment of all civil, ec- 
clesiastical, and military officials 
lies with the king, who can, after 
taking the advice of his Council, 
remove any of the superior officers 
of Church or State without trial. 
The amount of pension, if any, 
which the removed officials are to 
receive is determined by the first 
Storthing which is held subsequent 
to their dismissal. In the interval 
they enjoy two-thirds of their former 
salary. The inferior officials may 
be suspended by the king, but 
must be immediately brought before 
the proper tribunals, and unless 
convicted of some charge cannot be 
removed from their posts or dis- 
missed without their own consent. 

The king has command of the 
army and navy, but without consent 
of the Storthing can neither increase 
nor diminish the military forces of 
the country, which must be strictly 
employed for the good of Norway, 
and cannot be lent to foreign Powers, 
after the manner so common for- 
merly among the German princes. 
Norwegian troops cannot bestationed 
in Sweden, nor can Swedish soldiers 
be introduced into Norway, except 
for a short period not exceeding six 
weeks, when a limited number of 
the troops of either country may 
take part in joint manoeuvres on 
the frontiers of Sweden and Nor- 
way. Theconsent of the Storthing 
is also required before the Norwe- 
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gian army or navy can be used to 
attack a foreign enemy ; but in case 
of an invasion or an apprehended 
attack, the king has full power to 
direct the movements of the Nor- 
wegian forces by sea and land. 
The king has the right of declaring 
war and concluding peace, as well 
as of entering into alliances, and 
making or breaking treaties ; but 
this right is fenced round by very 
stringent provisions as to the man- 
ner in which the Norwegian 
Government is to be consulted, and 
the joint advice of an extraordinary 
council of Swedish as well as Nor- 
wegian councillors is to be taken. 
Each councillor must give his 
opinion in writing, for which he is 
held responsible ; but the king may 
then adopt that course which he 
considers most beneficial to the 
State. 

The ordinary powers of the king 
extend to the superintendence of 
public worship and the regulation 
of ecclesiastical assemblies. He is 


also entitled to keep the clergy to 
the observance of the established 


forms. He may also issue regula- 
tions affecting trade and the col- 
lection of the taxes, provided they do 
not conflict with any article of the 
constitution, but such regulations 
only have force till the meeting of 
the next Storthing. Norway is re- 
sponsible only for its own debt and 
for its own expenditure; and while 
the king is bound to collect the 
taxes imposed by the Storthing, his 
ministers must be careful to expend 
them only for Norwegian purposes. 
Lastly, the king has the preroga- 
tive of mercy secured to him by the 
constitution, but he can only exer- 
cise it in council, and with the con- 
sent of the criminal, who is entitled 
to choose whether he will accept 
the royal mercy or suffer the penalty 
to which he has been condemned. 
This provision is apparently copied 
from the similar one in the Swedish 
constitution. The royal preroga- 
tive, too, cannot be exercised in the 
case of persons prosecuted at the 
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instance of the Lagthing (one of 
the divisions of the Storthing) be- 
fore the high tribunal for the trial 
of State offences, except to the 
effect of freeing the prisoner from 
the penalty of death, if such shall 
have been decreed. 

The general result of all the fore- 
going provisions of the constitution 
is to accumulate upon the king the 
whole of the executive powers of 
the State, to give him very real and 
important influence in determining 
both the internal and the external 
policy of the State, and to attach 
the whole body of officials through- 
out the country to the Govern- 
ment, as represented by him, since 
the nomination to all appointments, 
directly or indirectly, is placed in 
his hands. At the same time, the 
restriction which requires his orders 
to be countersigned by a minister 
of State restrains him from any 
arbitrary abuse of authority, which 
would without fail be visited upon 
a too compliant minister under the 
strict doctrine of ministerial re- 
sponsibility. 

The legislative power is vested in 
the Storthing, which consists of two 
divisions, named respectively the 
Lagthing and the Odelsthing ; the 
former of which consists of a fourth 
part of the Storthing, chosen im- 
mediately after the Storthing has 
been constituted and the opening 
speech from the throne has been 
made. The remaining three-fourths 
constitute the Odelsthing, which 
retains the function of initiating 
legislation, while to the Lagthing 
belongs a limited power of revision 
and rejection. Every proposed law 
must be brought before the Odels- 
thing, either by one of its own 
members or by the Government, 
which states its views through a 
privy councillor. If the proposed 
law be approved by the Odelsthing 
it is transmitted to the Lagthing, 
and if disapproved by that body is 
returned, with a memorandum of 
their objections or observations, for 
further consideration. The Bill is 
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then again considered by the Odels- 
thing, and, if their opinion remain 
unaltered, is retransmitted to the 
Lagthing. If a Bill be twice re- 
jected by the Lagthing, a joint 
meeting of the two Houses is held, 
at which a majority of two-thirds 
is sufficient to carry the measure. 
The composition of the two Houses 
is too much the same to raise any 
risk of frequent collision; and the 
Lagthing’s work consists more in 
revising and improving the Bills of 
the Odelsthing than in serious and 
adverse discussion. After a Bill 
has been passed by the Storthing, 
it is sent with a deputation from 
both Houses to the king, or in the 
event of his absence to the viceroy 
or the Norwegian Government, with 
a request that the king would sanc- 
tion it, If the king approve of 


the Bill, he signifies his approval 
by subscribing the Bill in the man- 
ner pointed out by the constitution, 
and the Bill thereupon becomes law. 
If the king disapprove, he directs 


the Bill to be returned, with the 
declaration that he considers it 
inexpedient in the meantime to 
sanction the proposed law. The 
royal veto, however, is not absolute, 
but merely suspensive. The Stor- 
thing cannot during the same ses- 
sion pass the same Bill again, but 
at the next ordinary Storthing the 
same resolution may be come to, 
and the Bill anew presented for the 
royal approval. If the third ordi- 
nary Storthing pass the same Bill, 
unaltered, as the two preceding ones 
had done, the Bill is for the third time 
presented to the king with a special 
prayer that he will not refuse his 
sanction to a law which the Stor- 
thing, after mature deliberation, 
consider for the benefit of the State. 
If the king still refuse his consent, 
the resolution of the Storthing 
becomes law in spite of his refusal. 
This law was the occasion of the 
first great danger which threatened 
the constitution after the union 
with Sweden. Not long after the 
union the Storthing proposed to 
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amend the constitution by adding a 
law which forbad the giving of 
patents of nobility. The then 
existing noble families of Norway 
were few and uninfluential, and the 
resolution of the Storthing met 
with general approval, but the 
king refused his consent. The Bill 
was passed twice by both Houses, 
and twice vetoed. The Storthing 
met for the third time, and was still 
determined to carry its point, and 
the Government was equally reso- 
lute in its opposition. Swedish 
troops were marched into Norway 
to overawe the Storthing, and the 
Government proposed to change the 
suspensive veto of the Crown into 
an absolute veto, but the Storthing 
persisted in its determination to 
prevent the creation of noble 
families, and also, notwithstanding 
the pressure brought to bear upon 
them, refused to agree to the pro- 
posals of the Government. A 
serious crisis was imminent, but the 
king ultimately yielded, partly in 
consequence of remonstrances pri- 
vately addressed to the Government 
by the ambassadors of England and 
Russia, who pointed out that any 
violence offered to the Storthing 
would be a violation of the stipula- 
tions of the treaties by which Nor- 
way was guaranteed to the King 
of Sweden. The king still en- 
deavoured to induce the Storthing 
to grant him an absolute veto, but 
both in 1821 and 1824 the Stortbing 
refused to entertain his proposal, 
and the suspensive veto remains 
one of the most distinctive features 
of the Norwegian constitution. It 
seems probable that in the question 
which has been recently discussed 
in Norway, and to which allusion 
has already been made, the Stor- 
thing will avail itself of its constitu- 
tional power to override the royal 
veto, which so far has been exer- 
cised against the proposal to repeal 
the law excluding privy councillors 
from seats in the Storthing. 

The Storthing formerly met only 
every third year, but it now holds 
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an annual session, which has been 
rendered necessary by the increase 
of public business consequent on the 
advancing prosperity of Norway, 
and the sessions are also now 
longer than they used to be. The 
number of representatives has from 
time to time been altered, and is 
at present 111, of whom 74 are re- 
turned by country districts, and 
the remaining 37 by the towns. 
The tendency of the Storthing, 
arising mainly from its composition, 
has been to favour the country 
districts at the expense of the towns. 
The inhabitants of the towns think 
that this tendency is especially 
shown in the comparatively large 
sums of money which are voted 
from the national exchequer for the 
purpose of making new roads 
through the interior, though the 
accusation is certainly in part un- 
founded, as indirectly the towns 
benefit from the increased facility 
of communication. On the other 
hand, the Storthing has shown 
itself adverse to increased expendi- 
ture on the public service of the 
State, and decidedly opposed to the 
imposition of heavier taxation in 
order to give increased efficiency to 
the army and navy. This was very 
distinctly shown at the last Stor- 
thing, which unanimously rejected a 
proposal of the Government to vote 
a sum of money for military pre- 
parations, in view of the uncertain 
aspect of foreign affairs consequent 
on the war in the East. To the 
Storthing the dangerseemed remote, 
and the injury to the country likely 
to be caused by increased pressure 
on her scanty though well hus- 
banded resources, too palpable to 
justify their yielding to the demands 
of the Government. At the same 
time a feeling of insecurity is show- 
ing itself among the commercial 
classes, more readily apprehensive 
of the perils of foreign war than 
are the peasants in their quiet 
valleys, and it is not unlikely that 
the Storthing may begin to busy 
itself with schemes for national 
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defence. Such schemes will almost 
certainly proceed from the members 
for the towns, and will, it is most 
likely, be opposed by the country 
members, whose consent toincreased 
taxation will be only obtained with 
difficulty, and perhaps not at all, 
except in the presence of immediate 
danger. 

Besides the legislative powers 
which the Storthing possesses, its 
most important functions are those 
which relate to the superintendence 
of the administration of the public 
departments and the auditing of 
the public accounts. The minutes 
of the meetings of the Government, 
as well as of the meetings of the 
king with the members of the 
Council in attendance upon him in 
Sweden, and all public documents 
and royal orders, unless relating to 
military operations, are regularly 
laid before the Storthing, which has 
the further power of calling any 
one before it in State matters. 
The king and royal family are 
excepted; but a prince who holds 
any office, except that of viceroy, is 
bound to appear before the Stor- 
thing, if called on, to give an 
account of the manner in which 
the duties of his office have been 
discharged. The Storthing also 
specially concerns itself with the 
list of pensions, which it carefully 
prunes, so as to prevent the nation 
being unnecessarily burdened; and 
it is apparently a rule that in set- 
tling the pension of a public ser- 
vant, his private fortune may be 
taken into account. If malversa- 
tion of any kind be discovered, the 
offending minister or councillor is 
liable to a prosecution, at the in- 
stance of the Odelsthing, before 
the Rigsret, a high court com- 
posed of the members of the High 
Court of Appeal and of the Lags- 
thing, and the same tribunal takes 
cognisance of offences committed 
by members of the Storthing or of 
the High Court of Appeal, and in 
both of these cases, also, the Odels- 
thing has the right of instituting 
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the prosecution. In order to secure 
to the Storthing perfect freedom 
in its control over the public ad- 
ministration, the consent of the 
King is not required to a resolution 
impeaching any official before the 
Rigsret. Among the powers re- 
served to the Storthing is one 
which reveals a great jealousy of 
foreigners, and a fear lest the privi- 
leges of Norwegian citizenship 
should be too easily communicated 
to them. The power of naturalis- 
ing foreigners is vested in the 
Storthing, but is not subject to the 
royal veto, which can be exercised 
against most of their other resolu- 
tions. 

The elections for the Storthing 
are held in the month of December 
every third year, but the electors 
do not vote directly for any candi- 
date. They choose, electors, in 
towns in the proportion of one to 
every fifty voters, and in country 
districts in the proportion of one to 
every hundred voters, who there- 
after meet and choose, either from 
among their own number or from 
among the legally qualified voters 
in the district, the members of the 
Storthing the town or district is 
entitled to elect. The representa- 
tives so chosen, in addition to the 
qualifications required for an ordi- 
nary voter, must be thirty years of 
age and have been resident for ten 
years in Norway. To entitle a 
Norwegian citizen to vote, he must 
be twenty-five years of age, have 
resided five years in the country, 
be living there at the time of the 
election, and either be or have been 
an official, or, if in a country dis- 
trict, own or have farmed for more 
than five years registered land, or 
be a burgess, or own house property 
or ground, in a town, of the value 
of 300 kronor (about 16i.). The 
right to vote is suspended on in- 
dictment for a criminal offence, on 
suspending payment, or on making 
a declaration of bankruptcy, in 
which case the suspension lasts 
until the creditors have received 
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payment in full. An exception, 
however, is made in favour of a 
debtor whose failure has been 
caused through losses by fire, or 
other unexpected and innocent mis- 
fortune. A voter, also, cannot vote 
if he have been deprived of the 
conduct of his own affairs and 
placed under curatory. The right 
to vote is lost where an elector has 
been condemned to imprisonment 
or to penal servitude or other de- 
grading punishment, and where an 
elector enters into the service of a 
foreign Power without the consent 
of the Government, or acquires a 
right of citizenship in a foreign 
State. Conviction of having bribed, 
or of having been bribed, or of 
having voted at more than one 
meeting of electors, also entails a 
forfeiture of the right to vote. 

An elector who is chosen by his 
co-electors to represent them in the 
Storthing, is bound to serve, unless 
prevented by some legally sufficient 
excuse ; but he may decline to be 
re-elected to the Storthing imme- 
diately following that in which he 
has served. ‘To lessen the hardship 
of this compulsory service, the tra- 
velling expenses of members of 
the Storthing are paid, and they 
also receive a sum for their support 
during their attendance on the 
meetings of the Storthing at Chris- 
tiania. The peculiarities of the 
Norwegian constitution are, in the 
main, due to the national charac- 
teristics of the country and of the 
people. The comparatively isolated 
life of the peasants, cut off from in- 
tercourse with towns, and but half 
acquainted with the doings of their 
neighbonrs in the adjoining valleys, 
made some plan necessary by which 
suitable representatives should be 
chosen, and, at the same time, the 
views of all the voters be consulted. 
In order to attain these results, 
the plan was adopted of making the 
voters in each parish choose from 
among themselves electors to whom 
the selection of the representatives 
of the district might be entrusted, 
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In no other way could good repre- 
sentatives have been elected. The 
expense of a canvass of a mountain- 
ous province would have been too 
great for the limited purses of the 
few well-to-do peasants, and would 
have thrown the representation 
into the hands of carpet-baggers, 
of whose qualifications or dis- 
qualifications the peasants would 
have been unable to judge, or the 
election would have fallen by chance 
rather than by selection on some 
peasant who happened to have a 
larger circle of friends than was 
usual, amidst the general apathy of 
the voters. As it is, however, the 
interest taken in the different 
parishes in all that concerns the 
country as well as the parish, 
is intelligent, even if sometimes 
short-sighted. The rule, again, 
which excludes members of the 
Government and civil servants 
from seats in the Storthing, springs 
naturally from the same state of 
matters. In great districts of the 
country men can be found who will 
leave their farms, and for a few 
weeks or months reside in Chris- 
tiania, and assist in the making of 
new laws; but few if any of them 
would be willing to devote them- 
selves for years to the public ser- 
vice while their own affairs were 
perforce neglected. The members 
of Government would, then, have 
been selected from the representa- 
tives of the towns, or rather of 
Christiania and the towns in the 
south of Norway; but this limita- 
tion would almost certainly have 
worked ill, by confining the choice 
of the Sovereign to a narrow class, 
and to a class, moreover, which 
might very frequently be opposed 
by the large majority of the Stor- 
thing, for, as has already been stated, 
two-thirds of the members repre- 
sent country districts, and do not 
sympathise readily with the views 
which find acceptance in the towns. 
In these circumstances the exclusion 
of the members of the Storthing 
from the Government has probably 
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led to the filling of high offices 
with more able officials than would 
have been obtained if a seat in the 
Storthing had been practically indis- 
pensable. The improvement of the 
Norwegian roads and the introduc- 
tion of railways, both of which tend 
to put an end to the separation of 
different provinces, are rendering 
the maintenance of this restriction 
less necessary, and if ever, as is at 
present proposed, the members of 
the Government are chosen from the 
national representatives, it will be 
made less difficult than it would 
have been formerly for able men to 
secure seats in the Storthing in 
distant parts of the country, and 
the limitation of the choice of the 
electors to those who are resident in 
the same province will of necessity 
have to be abolished. 

The judicial system of Norway is 
simple. Courts of first instance, be- 
fore which, with few exceptions, all 
civil and criminal cases are brought, 
exist in the country districts as well 
as in the towns; and from these 
courts an appeal lies to the court of 
the Stift or province, and from that 
there is a final appeal to the 
Supreme Court, which sits at Chris- 
tiania, and is composed of a judi- 
ciary and six assessors. Besides 
these courts there are ecclesiastical 
and military tribunals for the trial 
of offences against ecclesiastical and 
military law, and in time of peace 
an appeal may be made from the 
judgments of a court-martial to the 
Supreme Court, whose deliberations 
are assisted on such occasions by 
two officers of high rank named by 
the king. The Rigsret or High 
Court of the Realm has been already 
described. Its functions are strictly 
limited to the trial of offences 
against the State. 

Each province is presided over 
by an Amtmand, to whom the care 
of all civil matters is committed. 
There are eighteen Amts, each of 
which is divided into bailiwicks, 
with a Foged over each of them, 
who collects the taxes, sees that 
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the decisions of the courts of law 
are executed, and generally con- 
cerns himself with the maintenance 
of the laws. In each parish, again, 
there is a Lensmand, or chief con- 
stable, who acts as the deputy of 
the Foged, preserves order, and 
attends to purely parochial matters, 
such as the superintendence of the 
posting stations in the parish. The 
executive powers, ‘which in the 
country districts are vested in the 
Fogeds, in the towns are committed 
to the judges of the courts of first 
instance. The management of the 
affairs of the parish is placed in the 
hands of a council, chosen by the 
peasants, which deliberates on all 
matters which concern the parish, 
such as the making of new roads, 
the application to the central 
Government for assistance, and the 
repairing of the parish church. In 
like manner the provinces have 
their councils, the members of 
which are chosen by the different 
parishes. These provincial councils 
discuss matters which affect the 
whole province, and make repre- 
sentations to the Storthing or to 
the Government. 


The Norwegian Church is deeply 
rooted in the affections of the 
people, and the clergy hold a most 
influential position in the country 
districts, but in the towns their in- 


fluence is less. The clergy, who 
are well educated and intelligent, 
but not learned, receive their ap- 
pointments from the Government, 
which is said to exercise its patron- 
age well. The parishioners have no 
concern with the nomination of the 
parish priest, but seem generally to 
be quite satisfied with the appoint- 
ments which are made. Next to 
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theology, the Norwegian priest must 
be well acquainted with farming, 
for his emoluments consist almost 
entirely of the returns which he can 
obtain by his own skill and labour 
from a farm which he ‘occupies 
rent-free. The effect of this com- 
bination of secular and sacred pur- 
suits seems to be wholly good. 
The Norwegian priests are practical 
men, who combine an acquaintance 
with the rules of husbandry with 
the precepts of religion, and are 
saved from the spirit of a priestly 
caste by having to depend on their 
own exertions for their support, 
and on their superior intelligence 
and knowledge for their influence 
over their congregations. The form 
of Church government is episcopal, 
and the country is divided into six 
bishoprics, that of Throndhjem being 
an archbishopric. All civil servants 
must belong to the national Church, 
and the peasants regard this pro- 
vision as one of the safeguards of 
the country, which they would not 
willingly part with; but a feeling 
is growing in the towns, and among 
the educated classes, that the exac- 
tion of sucha test from civil ser- 
vants is inexpedient. In the mean- 
time, however, it is unlikely that it 
will be soon abolished. 

Such is a sketch of the Constitu- 
tion of Norway, and the impression 
left on one’s mind by a study of its 
various parts is, that it is of a 
thoroughly practical character, and 
that good government has been the 
end aimed at by its founders, rather 
than any elaborate system of philo- 
sophical principles, which might 
have ‘proved less beneficial to the 
country, although more symmetri- 
cal and of greater pretence.’ 
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LETTERS OF COLERIDGE, SOUTHEY, 


AND LAMB 


TO MATILDA BETHAM. 


[HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. | 


‘J RETURN you by a careful 

hand the MSS..,’ wrote Charles 
Lamb to Matilda Betham. ‘ Did 
I not ever love your verses? 
The domestic half will be a sweet 
heirloom to have in the family. 
‘Tis fragrant with  cordiality. 
What friends you must have 
had or dreamed of having! and 
what a widow’s cruse of hearti- 
ness you have doled among them!’ 
‘I remember,’ wrote Southey to 
the same in 1815, ‘that I did not 
say half as much about your poem 
as I ought to have done, but this 
shall be made amends for in proper 
place, for I like it so much that it 
will give me very sincere pleasure 
to say how good it is in a manner 
that may be serviceable.’ From 
Allan Cunningham came the follow- 
ing enthusiastic eulogium of the 
same work (The Lay of Marie): 
‘How could you suspect my ad- 
miration and love of poetry by 
apologising for gratifying me with 
the perusal of a poem so full of 
fine feeling and fancy, beautiful 
description and imagery, impressive 
morality, and melting pathos?’ 
Without being able to echo the 
high praise just quoted, I have felt 
that much interest and some in- 
struction might be afforded by 
some memorial of a ‘strong-minded 
woman,’ who was in her prime in 
the early part of this century, and 
who was moreover the intimate 
friend of Charles and Mary Lamb, 


the Southeys, Mrs. Barbauld, and 
many other noteworthy personages 
of that epoch. 

There wasliterature in thefamily.! 
Her father, the Rev. William Be- 
tham, Rector of Stoke Lacy, com- 
piled the voluminous Genealogical 
Tables of the Sovereigns of the World, 
also the Baronetage of England, still 
to be found in libraries and on book- 
stalls; and her eldest brother, the 
late Sir William Betham, wrote 
many interesting and curious works 
on Irish archeology, Etruria Celtica, 
the Gael and the Oymri, also the 
Parliamentary History of England, 
which still possesses a real interest, 

From a little girl brought up in an 
isolated country parsonage, who at 
the age of fourteen read Tom Paine 
and set herself to answer his argu- 
ments seriatim, something remark- 
ablemight be expected. Thepromise 
of her youth, partly owing to 
domestic circumstances and illness, 
and chiefly to the lack of oppor- 
tunities then open to women, was 
never fulfilled ; yet Matilda Betham 
attempted to achieve much more 
than was usual in those days. 

The story of her early life, as told 
by herself, has a touching interest 
for all who sympathise with that 
hunger and thirst of her sex after 
knowledge then so seldom encou- 
raged, much less satisfied. She had 
no education beyond that afforded 
by her father’s excellent library, 
and what teaching he found time 


! The Bethams or De Bethams are an ancient Westmorland family (see Burn’s History 
of Westmorland for notice of the De Bethams of Betham), and in the little church of 
Betham, near Kendal, are the recumbent figures in stone of Sir Thomas de Betham and 


his wife, in tolerable preservation, though dating from the reign of Richard III. 


For 


several hundred years the Bethams have been baptised and buried in Morland Church, 
some distance to the north of Betham; and though the manor of Betham has long since 
passed into other hands, small estates still remain in the family dating from that early 


period. 
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to give her. She thus acquired 
n passionate love of history and 
anecdote, which, coupled with the 
marvellous memory she had in- 
herited from him, made her con- 
versation so delightful in old age. 
‘Many people have thought me 
naturally a singular and perhaps 
imprudent person because I rhymed 
and ventured into the world as an 
artist,’ she wrote ; ‘ but I belonged to 
a large family, and dreaded depend- 
ence. My mother’s handsome for- 
tune was lessened by the expense 
of a Chancery suit of eleven years’ 
standing. My father’s hopes of 
preferment. were one by one dis- 
appointed by death and transla- 
tion of bishops, and once by hav- 
ing delayed a request because he 
would not call about it on a Sun- 
day. The destination of his chil- 
dren, therefore, became modified 
by existing circumstances. I was 
sent to school as a child to learn 
sewing and to prevent my too strict 
application to books. In my visits 
to London, I had learned French. 
The desire of knowing Italian had 
been kindled by reading Hoole’s 
Metastasio, and I took advantage 
of an invitation to Cambridge to 
have a half a year’s instruction 
from Agostino Isola, a delightful 
old man, who had been the pre- 
ceptor of Gray the poet, of Pitt 
and others.’ In those days, women 
lived in terror of being held ‘blue,’ 
and she relates how ‘foolishly enough 
I feel it a disgrace to be thought 
learned, when somebody told a 
bishop, sitting next to me at dinner 
one day, that he must talk Greek to 
that young lady.’ She studied or 
rather taught herself miniature 
painting with a view to making it a 
profession, and had so much talent 
that her first efforts in that line were 
hailed as fullof promise. But there 
were no art schools for women, 
nothing to be had in the way of 
thorough teaching; and charming 
as many of these likenesses are, 
they often betray both inaccuracy 


of drawing and unscientific hand- 
ling of colour. 

Her friends oneand allencouraged 
her aspirations, both literary and 
artistic. ‘I tell you,’ said one, ‘ for 
the thousandth time, that you are 
full of genius; several paths to 
fame lie open to you, and if you 
don’t contrive to march through 
one of them, you deserve to have 
your mental feet cut off.’ The 
writer of these enthusiastic lines, 
Lady Bedingfield, is one of the 
most endearing figures in this circle, 
and her warm admiring friend. 
ship for Matilda Betham, begun 
in early girlhood, lasted till old age, 
when she wrote, ‘ You took me for 
better or for worse, dear Matilda, 
fifty years ago.’ Lady Bedingfield 
was the daughter of Sir C. Jerning- 
ham of Cossy, afterwards the 
wife of Sir Richard Bedingfield, 
and later she became one of the 
ladies in waiting to the Queen 
Dowager, widow of George III. 
This large-hearted and gifted wo- 
man, whose charming nature be- 
speaks itself in every line of her long 
correspondence with Matilda Be- 
tham, was said herself to be a born 
artist. Sir Joshua Reynolds re- 
marked when looking ather sketches, 
‘It is a pity she cannot be brought 
up asan artist.’ But in those days 
to do more than toy with art or 
literature was not considered becom- 
ing in ladies of position, and in her 
early letters she says of herself, ‘I 
feel something within me, certain 
latent powers, that, had my destiny 
left me as you are, single and inde- 
pendent of control, would, I think, 
have made me enter the lists of 
fame in the painting way ; but situ- 
ated as I am, my imagination works, 
but I have no time or opportunity 
to acquire that method and pre- 
cision of design which, though the 
inferior part of the art, is nevertheless 
necessary to our defence, if once 
we ontstep the privacy of a family or 
friendly circle and expose ourselves 
to the cold criticism of the public.’ 
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Lady Bedingfield’s letters are de- 
lightful compositions, alike those 
written in girlhood, middle life, 
and old age. 

Matilda went to London and had 
a brief brilliant period of literary 
and artistic success. She also 
wrote a Biographical Dictionary of 
Celebrated Women, a work of much 
usefulness in its day, and compiled 
with considerable taste and care. 
Her pictures were exhibited at 
Somerset House, and besides portrait 
painting, she found time to contri- 
bute poetical pieces to the Monthly 
and other magazines. It was at this 
time that her friendship commenced 
with the Lambs, Southeys, Barbaulds 
and others. She visited the Southeys 
at Keswick, the celebrated Ladies of 
Llangollen, Mrs. Schimmelpenninck 
at Bath, and was constantly a guest 
of the Barbaulds at Stoke Newing- 
ton, and the Lambs in the Temple. 
She met Madame de Sta#l, and was 
much struck with the fine eyes 
and audacious vanity of that re- 
markable woman. Each day of this 
happy time in London was marked 
by some pleasant event, as the fol- 
lowing entries in her diary testify : 
‘Supped with the Lambs.’ ‘ Spent 
the evening with the Barbaulds.’ 
‘At the Lambs’, and with them to 
the play.’ ‘Hada party, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lamb, Mr. Hazlitt,’ &c. ‘ Dined 
with Barbara at the Lambs’.’ The 
Barbara in question was her youngest 
sister (afterwards Mrs. Edwards), 
the little Barbara Betham to whom 
Mary Lamb wrote one of the most 
charming letters ever written to a 
child. It was printed for the first 
time in the Pall Mall Gazette, by the 
present writer’s permission, a few 
years back; but as it is not generally 
accessible there, I give an extract 
from it later on. 

The following letters belong to 
this period. Some are without 
dates. 


From Mrs. Coleridge to Matilda Betham. 


I should long since have troubled you 
with a few lines, if I had not waited for 
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a letter from Mr. Coleridge, who, I hoped, 
would be able to give me some account of 
you during his visit to Mr. and Mrs. Mon- 
tague. Three months and more have 
elapsed, and he has not once addressed any 
of his northern friends, and we have heard 
very little of him from other persons; of 
course I have passed a very uneasy winter. 
Last Sunday (having by chance heard that 
he was at Mr. Morgan’s at Hammersmith) 
I wrote a letter to my friend Mrs. Morgan, 
who informed me (to my great surprise) 
that he had been with them ever since 
the 3rd of November, and is at this time in 
lodgings in Southampton Buildings with 
an intention of applying for advice from 
Mr. Abernethy; he had left them about a 
week, had visited them once since, and was 
in very good spirits. When Mrs. Montague 
was here I ventured to make the request 
of a few lines from her if she found C. 
was not in the habit of writing. I now 
fear I made an improper request, as I have 
not heard from her—perhaps C. did not 
remain long under her roof, but I am alto- 
gether in the dark about C. and his affairs, 
excepting the slight intelligence just re- 
ceivel from kind Mrs. Morgan. I think if 
you had seen C. you would have written to 
me to tell me of it. Mrs. M. in her letter 
hints about a disagreement between C, and 
Mr. Carlisle; I heard something of this 
before, but can make nothing of it. I wish 
C. would write: both Southey and myself 
have written often to him, but can obtain 
nothing. You will probably see Southey 
in town in the spring, and perhaps my 
sister. My journey thither is still in the 
distance. My brother and sisters unite 
with me in kindest remembrances to you ; 
and I remain, dear Miss Betham, 
Very affectionately yours, 
Sara CoLERIDGE. 

This very day Coleridge left us four 
months ago; he had been here five months 
in better health, spirits, and humour than 
I had seen him for any great length of 
time for years before. I fear he has been 
different since he left us. 


In another letter, not dated, from 
Mrs. Coleridge occurs the follow- 
ing : 

A few weeks after these events the ac- 
count reached us of Mrs. Coleridge’s death 
{mother of S. T. Coleridge]; he too was 
greatly distressed that he could not take a 
last farewell, but it was next to impossible. 
We knew of her illness for some time, but 
I opposed his going so strenuously, as well 
as his Grasmere friends, knowing what an 
effect such a scene would have upon his 
mind and health, that it was given up. 


The following are from Coleridge: 
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Thursday Afternoon. 
34 Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 

Drar Miss Bernam,—True history will 
be my sufficient apology. After my return 
from Lady J.’s on Monday night or rather 
morning, I awoke from my first short sleep 
unusually indisposed, and was at last forced 
to call up the good daughter of the house 
at an early hour to get hot water and pro- 
cure me medicine. I could not leave my 
bed till past six Monday evening, when I 
crawled out in order to see Charles Lamb, 
and to afford him such poor comfort as my 
society might perhaps do in the present 
dejection of his spirits and loneliness. 
This did not mend the matter with me. I 
became worse and kept my bed all Tuesday 
and the greater part of yesterday. But 
thinking myself a little better yesterday 
morning, I determined to keep my engage- 
ment with you, and accordingly got up 
about four o’clock and attempted to dress 
myself for an evening visit. Half an 
hour’s experience, however, was enough to 
show me the imprudence of the attempt. 
To walk would have been out of my power, 
and had I gone and returned in a coach, I 
should only have brought an alarm, instead 
of a visitor, being too unwell to have con- 
versed, and agitated by the apprehension 
of being taken sick and giddy, in the pre- 
sence of strangers perhaps, and three miles 
from my lodgings. It was too late to send 
you a note by the twopenny post, and I 
have no servant. Iam a little, and only a 
little, better at present; if it be possible I 
shall put myself in the Hammersmith 
stage this evening, as I am not fit to be in 
lodgings by myself. In truth, I have had 
such a series of anxieties, cruel disappoint- 
ments, and sudden shocks, from the first 
week of my arrival in London, that any 
new calamity suffices to overset me. The 
tidings of George Burnet’s death, with its 
circumstances, told me in the most abrupt 
manner, and then as abruptly, and before 
I could prevent it, toldto Mary Lamb, had 
agitated me violently, and the extreme 
efforts I made to suppress the bodily effects 
of my agitation in her presence, injured me 
still more. She dropped certain ominous 
words at the time, and on Saturday night, 
when I was somewhat recovering my 
spirits, having received a cheerful and 
humorous note from Charles Lamb, inclos- 
ing a scrap of your letter with Lady 
Jerningham’s address, but informing my 
hospitable friends that he and his sister 
would come and dine with them—notwith- 
standing, on the Saturday night, as I was 
walking out with Mrs. Morgan and her 
sister to meet Mr. Morgan as he returned 
from town, and just as my whole tone of 
feeling was harmonised and become genial 
by the mild vernal air and the almost gay 
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moonlight, Mr. Morgan replied to our 
welcoming with the sad news that Mary 
Lamb had been attacked with her com- 
plaint at five o'clock that morning, and 
taken off to the country to Charles at seven! 
On the Sunday William Godwin called on 
me, to inform me that Miss: Lamb had 
been at their house on Friday, and that her 
manner of conversation had greatly alarmed 
them (dear excellent creature! such is the 
restraining power of her love for Charles 
Lamb over her mind, that he is always the 
last person in whose presence any aliena- 
tion of her understanding betrays itself), 
that she talked far more and with more 
agitation concerning me than about G. 
Burnet had urged him to come over to 
me, and told Mrs. Godwin that she herself 
had written to William Wordsworth ex- 
horting him to come to town immediately, 
for that my mind was seriously unhinged. 
After Mr. Godwin’s departure Lamb came. 
I had just time enough to have half an 
hour’s mournful conversation with him. 
He displayed such fortitude in his manners, 
and such a ravage of mental suffering in 
his countenance, that I walked off, my head 
throbbing with long weeping and the un- 
necessary haste I made in the fear of being 
too late, and the having to act before the 
curtain as it were afterwards; for the more 
I force away my attention from any inward 
distress, the worse it becomes after, and 
what I keep out of my mind, or rather keep 
down in a state of under-consciousness, is 
sure to act meanwhile with its whole power 
of poison on my body. This, my dear Miss 
Betham, waiving all connection of sentences, 
is the history of my breach of engagement, 
of its cause, and of the occasion of that 
cause. Remember me to your brother, and 
be assured that I am, with unfeigned and 
affectionate esteem, 
Yours most respectfully, 
S. T. Cotermnee. 


Monday, April 4, 1808. 
348 Strand. 

Dear Miss Bernam,—At the time the 
little girl delivered me your letter and 
accompanying present, an acquaintance was 
coming upstairs who had business of im- 
portance, and such as would require half 
an hour or more to settle, and whose time 
was valuable; yet having, though hastily, 
read through your note, I could not bear to 
send back a mere cold acknowledgment of 
the receipt. Though I had wholly forgotten 
the circumstance to which I owe it, believe 
me (if you knew me personally I venture 
to affirm that even this ‘ believe me’ would 
have been superfluous), I was more than 
pleased, I was much affected by the letter. 
It breathed a spirit so unlike that of the 
letters one is in the habit of receiving from 
people of the world; in short, it reminded 
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me of my earliest letters from my dear 
friends at Grasmere. The only word in it 
which a little surprised me was that of 
‘fame.’ I assure myself, that your think- 
ing and affectionate mind will long ago 
have madea distinction between fameand re- 
putation—between that awful thing? which 
is a fit object of pursuit for the good, and 
the pursuit of which is an absolute duty of 
the great ; that which lives and is a fellow- 
labourer of nature under God, producing 
even in the minds of worldlings a sort of 
docility, which proclaims, as it were, silence 
in the court of noisy human passions, and 
the reward of which without superstition 
we may well conceive to be the conscious- 
ness in a future state of each being in whose 
mind and heart the works of the truly 
famous have awakened the impulses of 
schemes of after-excellence. What joy 
would it not be to you, or to me, Miss 
Betham, to meet a Milton in a future 
state, and with that reverence due to a 
superior, pour forth our deep thanks for 
the noble feelings he had aroused in us, for 
the impossibility of many mean and vulgar 
feelings and objects which his writings had 
secured to us! But putting fame out of 
the question, I should have been a little 
surprised even at the word ‘reputation,’ 
having only published a small volume 
twelve years ago, which, as my bookseller 
well knows, had no circulation; and, in 
honest truth, did not deserve any, though 
perhaps as much as many that have at- 
tained it; a volume given by me to the 
public, ‘my poverty, and not my will, con- 
senting.’ I should have been surprised even 
at any publicity of my name, if I were less 
aware of that sad, sad stain of the present 
very antigallican but woefully gallicising 
age, the rage for personality, of talking and 
thinking ever about it, and B. and L. 
names, names, always names! The alli- 
teration, ‘ Names of Novelties,’ would go 
far in characterising the dad parts of the 
present generation (for, with pleasure I say 
it, it has many very good ones). Of me, 
and of my scanty juvenile writings, people 
know nothing; but it has been discovered, 
that I had the destiny of marrying the 
sister of Mrs. Southey, that I am intimate 
with Mr. Southey, and that I am in a more 
especial manner the friend and admirer of 
Mr, Wordsworth. 


This, like many of Coleridge’s 
letters, has no signature. 


Dear Miss Breruam,—I sallied forth to 
find you, at least your abode, unfortunately 
leaving your direction behind me. I went 
to New Cavendish Street, and after many 
vain inquiries was positively assured by a 


man at the corner shop that you had re- 
moved from Foley Street to Old Cavendish 
Street, and that you did not reside in New 
Cavendish Street. I knocked at every 
door in Old Cavendish Street, not un- 
recompensed for the present pain by the 
remembrances of the different characters of 
voice and countenance with which my 
question was answered in all gradations, 
from gentle and hospitable kindness to 
downright brutality. I failed, returned 
home, and in the Exhibition Catalogue 
found your true address. N.B.—I looked, 
when I was at the Exhibition on Monday 
(the first open day), at the numbers, in 
order that I might not look at your works 
then. The crowd was so great—the num- 
ber of detestable pushers so overpowering. 
But I shall go on Monday, the very moment 
the rooms are open, in order that I may 
look at them singly, and as much alone as 
possible. It is quite shocking, that all 
that is good in the Exhibition is absolutely 
extinguished by the glare of raw colours put 
into wild shapes on innocent much-injured 
eanvas. I write now to intreat that you 
would let me know what day you will be 
at home and disengaged next week, as I 
shall keep myself disengaged till I hear 
from you, for I am most sincerely, 
Your obliged, 
S. T. Corzriner. 
Saturday, May 7, 1808. 
348 Strand. 


Dear Miss Betuam,—Your bearer waits, 
and a gentleman is with me on business. 
I can therefore only say, that I am pleased 
and feel myself honoured by your intention, 
but will in the course of to-morrow morn- 
ing write a real answer to both your kind 
letters. Be assured, it will not be one dis- 
appointment that shall prevent me from 
seeing you, though my poor face is a 
miserable subject for a painter (for in 
honest truth I am what the world calls, 
and with more truth than usual, an ugly 
fellow). Yet the mere pleasure of being 
in your company for two or three hours 
will be my compensation. 

Sincerely yours, 
8. T. Corzrince. 

Dear Miss BetHam,—Not my will, but 
accident and necessity, made me a truant 
from my promise. I was to have left 
Merton, in Surrey, at half-past eight on 
Tuesday morning with a Mr. Hall, who 
would have driven me in his chaise to 
town by ten; but having walked an un- 
usual distance on the Monday, and talked 
and exerted myself in spirits that have 
long been unknown to me, on my return 
to my friend’s house, being thirsty, I drank 
a least a quart of lemonade; the con- 





2 The incoherence of this sentence is Coleridge's, and we leave it as we find it. 
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sequence was that all Tuesday morning, 
till indeed two o’clock in the afternoon, I 
was in exceeding pain, and incapable of 
quitting my room, or dismissing the hot 
flannels: applied to my body. However, 
determining to be in town on that night, I 
left Merton at five, walked stoutly on till 
I was detained an hour and a half on Clap- 
ham Common in an act of mere humanity— 
indeed a most affecting one, and not unin- 
structive, if to know by facts the dreadfully 
degraded and hardened hearts of the in- 
habitants of cities and their suburbs may 
be called instructive. At Vauxhall I took 
boat for Somerset House; two mere children 
were my Charons; however, though against 
tide, we sailed safely to the landing place, 
when, as I was getting out, one of the little 
ones (God bless him!) moved the boat. On 
turning half-way round to reprove him, he 
moved it again, and I fell back on the 
landing place. By my exertions I should 
have saved my head but for a large stone 
which I struck against just under my crown, 
* and unfortunately in the very same place 
which had been contused at Melton when I 
fell backward after hearing suddenly and 
most abruptly of Captain Wordsworth’s 
fate in the Abergavenny, a most dear friend 
of mine. Since that time any great agita- 
tion has occasioned a ‘feeling of, as it were, 
a shuttle moving from that part of the back 
of my head horizontally to my forehead, 
with some pain but more confusion. This 
sensation the accident brought on with 
great violence, but it is now abating. As 
soon as I go out at all I will do myself the 
pleasure of calling on you, for indeed I 
very much wish to see you. 
S. T. CoreripeE. 

Pray would it be possible to draw the 
following figures for a seal? In the centre 
(as of a coat-of-arms) a rose or myrtle in 
blossom, on the right hand a genius (or genie) 
holding in the right hand two torches in- 
verted, and one at least recently extin- 
guished; on the other side a Love with a 
flaring torch and head averted, the torch 
in the direction of the head, as one gazing 
after something going away. In the corner 
of the left part of the composition a large 
butterfly flying off; the motto under it, 
«Che sara sara ’"—What will be, will be. 


This letter has no date: 
From Mary Lamb. 

My par Miss BetHam,—My brotherand 
myself return you a thousand thanks for 
your kind communication. We have read 
your poem many times over with increased 
interest, and very much wish to see you to 
tell you how highly we have been pleased 
with it. May we beg one favour? I keep 
the manuscript in the hope that you will 
grant it. It is that, either now or when 
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the whole poem is completed, you will read 
it over with us. When I say with us, of 
course I mean Charles. I know that you 
have many judicious friends, but I have so 
often known my brother spy out errors in 
a manuscript which has passed through 
many judicious hands, that I shall not be 
easy if you do not permit him to look yours 
carefully through with you; and also you 
must allow him to correct the press for you. 

If I knew where to find you I would call 
upon you. Should you feel nervous at the 
idea of meeting Charles in the capacity of 
@ severe censor, give me a line, and I will 
come to you anywhere, and convince you 
in five minutes that he is even timid, 
stammers, and can scarcely speak for 
modesty and fear of giving pain when he 
finds himself placed in that kind of office. 
Shall I appoint a time to see you here when 
he is from home? JI will send him out 
any time you will name; indeed, I am 
always naturally alone till four o'clock. 
If you are nervous about coming, remember 
I am equally so about the liberty I have 
taken, and shall be till we meet and laugh 
off our mutual fears, 

Yours most affectionately, 
M. Lams. 


Extract of a Letter from Mary Lamb to 
Barbara Betham (aged 14). 


Nov. 2, 1814. 

It is very long since I have met with 
such an agreeable surprise as the sight of 
your letter, my kind young friend, afforded 
me. Such a nice letter as it is too; and 
what a pretty hand you write! I con- 
gratulate you on this attainment with 
great pleasure, because I have so often felt 
the disadvantage of my own wretched 
handwriting. 

You wish for Loadon news. I rely upon 
your sister Ann for gratifying you in this 
respect, yet I have been endeavouring to 
recollect who you might have seen here, 
and what may have happened to them 
since, and this effort has only brought the 
image of little Barbara Betham, uncon- 
nected with any other person, so strongly 
before my eyes, that I seem as if I had no 
other subject to write upon. Now, I think 
I see you with your feet propped upon the 
fender, yourtwo hands spread out upon your 
knees—an attitude you always chose when 
we were in familiar confidential conversa- 
tion together—telling me long stories of 
your own home, where now you say you 
are ‘ moping on with the same thing every 
day,’ a which then presented nothing but 
pleasant recollections to your mind. How 


well I remember your quiet steady face 
bent over your book. One day, conscience- 
stricken at having wasted so much of your 
precious time in reading, and feeling your- 
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self, as you prettily said, ‘quite useless to 
me,’ wok wae to my drawers and hunted 
out some unhemmed pocket-handkerchiefs, 
and by no means could I prevail upon you 
to resume your story-books till you had 
hemmed them all. I remember too your 
teaching my little maid to read—your sit- 
tiog with her a whole evening to console 
her for the death of her sister, and that 
she inher turn endeavoured to become a 
comforter to you, the next evening, when 
you wept at the sight of Mrs. Holeroft, 
from whose school you had recently eloped 
because you were not partial to sitting in 
the stocks. Those tears, and a few you 
once dropped when my brother teased you 
about your supposed fondness for an apple 
dumpling, were the only interruptions to 
the calm contentedness of your unclouded 
brow. a. 

We still remain the same as you left us, 
neither taller, nor wiser or perceptibly 
older, but three years must have made a 
great alteration in you. How very much, 
dear Barbara, I should like to see you ! 

We still live in Temple Lane. The 
lions still live in Exeter Change. Return- 
ing home through the Strand, I often hear 
them roar about twelve o'clock at night. I 
never hear them without thinking of you, 
because you seemed so pleased with the 
sight of them, and said your young com- 
panions would stare when you told them 
you had seen a lion. 

And now, my dear Barbara, farewell. I 
have not written such a long letter a long 
time, but I am very sorry I had nothing 
amusing to write about. Wishing you may 
pass happily through the rest of your school 
days, and every future day of your life, 

I remain, 
Your affectionate Friend, 
M. Lams, 

Now you have begun I shall hope to have 
the pleasure of hearing from you again. I 
shall always receive a letter from you with 
very great delight. 


Dear Miss Beruam,—I have sent your 
very pretty lines to Southey in a frank as 
you requested. Poor S., what a grievous loss 
he must have had! Mary and I rejoice 
inthe prospect of seeing you soon in town. 
Let ws be among the very first persons you 
come to see. Believe me that you can have 
no friends who respect and love you more 
than ourselves. Pray present our kind 
remembrances to Barbara, and to all to 
whom you may think they will be accept- 
able. Yours very sincerely, 

C. Lams. 

Have you seen Christabel since its publi- 
cation ? 


E. T. H., June 1, 1816. 


From C. Lamb. 

Dear Miss Bernam,—aAll this while I 
have been tormenting myself with the 
thought of having been ungracious to you, 
and you have been all the while accusing 
yourself. Let us absolve one another, and be 
quiet. My head is in sucha state from inca- 
pacity for business that I certainly know it to 
be my duty notto undertake the veriest trifle 
in addition. I hardly know how I can go 
on. I have tried to get some redress by 
explaining my health, but with no great 
success. No one can tell how ill I am 
because it does not come out to the exterior 
of my face, but lies in my skull deep and 
invisible. I wish I was leprous, and black 
jaundiced skin-over, and that all was as well 
within as my cursed looks. You must not 
think me worse than Iam. I am determined 
not to be over-set, but to give up business 
rather, and get ’em to allow me a trifle for 
services past. O that I had been a shoe- 
maker or a baker, or a man of large indepen- 
dent fortune. O darling laziness! heaven . 
of Epicurus! Saint’s Everlasting Rest ! that 
I could drink vast potations of thee thro’ 
unmeasured Eternity—Otium cum vel sine 
dignitate. Scandalous, dishonourable, any 
kind of repose. I stand not upon the 
dignified sort. Accursed, damned desks, 
trade, commerce, business. Inventions of 
that old original busybody, brain-working 
Satan—Sabbathless, restless Satan. A 
curse relieves : do you ever try it ? 

A strange letter to write toa lady, but 
more honeyed sentences will not distil. 
I dare not ask who revises in my stead. 
I have drawn you into a scrape and am 
ashamed, but I know no remedy. My 
unwellness must be my apology. God bless 
you (tho’ He curse the India House, and 
fire it to the grownd), and may no unkind 
error creep into Marie. May all its readers 
like it as wellas I do, and everybody about 
you like its kind author no worse. Why 
the devil am I never to have a chance of 
scribbling my own free thoughts, verse or 
prose, again? Why must I write of tea 
and drugs, and price goods and bales of 
indigo? Farewell. 

C. Lame. 

Mary goes to her place on Sunday, I mean 
your maid foolish Mary; she wants a very 
little brains only to be an excellent servant ; 
she is excellently calculated for the country, 
where nobody has brains.* 


From Southey to M. Betham, 


Keswick : July 2, 1808. 
Your letter, my dear madam, has just 
prevented some arrangements which I was 
making for the conveyance of the picture 
to Cumberland, and also for what I per- 


’ I think the date of this is 1815, but it is indistinct. 
NEW SERIES. 


VOL, XVIII.—NO. CIII. 
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ceive must not now be mentioned. Edith 
desires me to express her thanks at pre- 
sent, and hopes you will one day give her 
an opportunity of expressing them herself 
at Keswick. We have heard of the minia- 
ture from a friend who saw it unexpectedly 
in the Exhibition, and was much struck 
with the likeness. I thank you likewise 
for your intentions with respect to Cole- 
ridge. You would have found him the 
most. wonderful man living in conversa- 
tion, but the most impracticable one for a 
painter, and had you begun the picture it 
is ten thousand to one that you must have 
finished it from memory. His countenance 
is the most variable that I have ever seen ; 
sometimes it is kindled with the brightest 
expression, and sometimes all its light goes 
out, and is utterly extinguished. Nothing 
can convey stronger indications of power 
than his eye, eyebrow, and forehead. 
Nothing can be more imbecile than all the 
rest of the face: look at them separately, 
you would hardly think it possible that 
they could belong to one head ; look at them 
together, you wonder how they came so, and 
are puzzled what to expect from a character 
whose outward and visible signs are so 
contradictory. 

I am sorry I should have expressed my 
sense of Lady Bedingfield’s kindness so 
lamely that you were not certain I was 
gratified, and that in a very high degree. 
It has been my lot, Miss Betham, to meet 
with much injustice in the world, both as 
an individual and an author, and the effect 
it has had upon me has been to make me 
more sensible of any act of kindness. I 
have taken up a comfortable opinion that 
evil tongues speak only for themselves, but 
that favourable ones may be considered as 
speaking for posterity : and this opinion is 
likely to be true, because they who abuse 
me do it in their vocation, and have there- 
fore an obvious motive for so doing ; where- 
as, on the other hand, no person can have 
any other motive for praising me than 
the belief that I deserve praise. We 
who write poetry have a double object in 
view—to please ourselves and to please 
others ; it is very gratifying to succeed in 
either, Besides this general reason why I 
am greatly gratified in this instance, it 
will give me particular pleasure to see my 
own conceptions embodied, and set before 
me ina visible and permanent form. It 
has been always my wish to have my long 
poems accompanied with prints, because so 
many pictures are lost to those readers who 
are not familiar with the costume. I par- 
ticularly desired this for Madoc, but the 
difficulty of getting designs was such that 
it was better to give up the attempt, and 
what little was done had better have been 
left undone. I got a ship copied from the 
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Bayeux tapestry, and sent it to Pococke to 
make a drawing from it; he, hearing that 
the subject of the poem was the discovery 
of America by Madoc, chose to think of 
Columbus, and accordingly laid the right 
ship aside and put in its place one of 
Columbus's age, that is, three hundred 
years more modern than it ought to have 
been. 

More than once have I been on the point 
of writing to you, and as often prevented 
by some disquieting or distressing cireum- 
stance. Within this week I have deposited 
in yonder churchyard, the little girl who 
was newly born when you saw me, I had 
not ceased to thank God for the preserva- 
tion of my only boy, who had been saved 
from the croup, when this visitation befell 
us, and I do not cease to thank Him now. 
Edith has happily an infant at the breast, 
a better comforter than I could be; still it 
will be long before she recovers from the 
stroke, which was as unexpected as it was 
severe. 

I go on Thursday next to Durham, to 
visit my brother, who is just married. My 
absence from home will not exceed a fort- 
night. The sooner you arrive after my 
return the better, for the delight of the 
country is in the long evenings at Mid- 
summer, and I shall be sorry if you miss 
them. The straight road from London is 
to Penrith, one stage short of Carlisle, and 
eighteen miles from Keswick. From 
thence there is a stage which runs through 
this place Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. But if you reach Penrith early 
enough to come by chaise it is less weari- 
some to proceed to a house where you will 
feel yourself at home than to pass a night 
at an inn, for this stage leaves Penrith in 
the morning. If you come by way of 
Leeds or Manchester there is no stage 
nearer than Kendal, which is thirty miles 
from hence. It is a long journey, but if 
you start from London the least fatiguing 
plan is to take the mail; remember, 2of 
that which goes by Manchester to Carlisle, 
for that takes in the unwary passengers for 
some thirty additional miles, and for a 
spell of two hours in the dead of the night 
at a Manchester inn, waiting to be turned 
over to another coach; but the Carlisle 
mail, which goes by Newark and Doncaster. 
I enter into these particulars because some 
of my friends have been deceived by book- 
keepers and sent the more circuitous route. 
Allen was at school with me: I remember 
him well, but never had any intimacy with 
him. John Dolignon was one of my 
earliest playmates, and while I was at 
Westminster his mother’s house was my 
home every Saturday and Sunday. The 
chances and changes of the world have 
thrown us far asunder, the more so perhaps 
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because ever since we ceased to associate, 
we must have grown more unlike each 
other. I used to shoot with him, fish with 
him, and lay snares for rabbits. These 
things I could not do now. Were I, how- 
ever, to meet Dolignon (and I would turn 
fifty miles from my way for the sake of 
meeting him) my first feeling would be like 
that of a brother—we should both shed 
tears at thinking of his dear mother and of 
his sister, and when that sympathy was 
over I should begin to feel a weight at my 
heart from perceiving how little other 
sympathy was left us. I know what the 
feeling is by experience, and there are few 
feelings more painful. 

The Mr. Townshend of whom you speak 
was to me a new name, for Cumberland’s 
Review has not travelled here, and I sup- 
pose will not long travel anywhere, some 
of his assistants having applied for em- 
ployment to the Quarterly. I entreat 
you, read Wordsworth’s pamphlet upon the 
affairs of Spain, just published by Long- 
man. Only Burke equals it in eloquence, 
and he only by fits and flashes; but there 
shines through this the light of truth and 
of nature and of God, a light of which 
nothing more than the dim and discoloured 
reflection ever shone upon Burke. 

God bless you. We shall be glad to 
hear you are coming, still more so when 
you arrive, Edith desires to be remembered 
to you. 

Yours very truly, 
R. Souter. 

Date of this letter, June 3, 1809. 


My prar Miss Beruam, —I ought long 
since to have written to you, and thanked you 
for your verses.‘ I felt them as you would 
wish me to feel them; but I haven't yet 
ventured to put them into Edith’s hand, 
and perhaps she had better not see them 
till they appear in print, when time shall 
have blunted the edge of pain. Believe 
me, I thank you sincerely for them, nor 
could you have gratified me more. They 
bear your stamp—the stamp of the lawful 
mint of the muses. 

There needs no apology about the Lay of 
Marie; rather, there does need one, but it 
is on my part, and you ‘will readily excuse 
me for not having sooner executed my in- 
tention. I will certainly write an account 
of it for the number after that which is 
now far advanced in the press, but I can- 
not answer for its insertion; that must 
depend on the editor. My influence and 
efforts shall not be wanting, and, as I have 
some influence with one other Review, I 
will lose no time in recommending it there. 
That stanza in my lay which made you 
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sorry will make others angry; but the 
occasion required it. I cannot forgive the 
Dissenters for leaguing with the Catholics 
against the Church, the original cause of 
dissent being that the Church retained too 
many Popish ceremonies. They have no 
common principle but that of hatred to 
the Establishment, and a union formed 
upon that principle is abominable. But 
Church and State will be overthrown before 
this generation pass away unless the Go- 
vernment awaken to a sense of its danger. 
I suppose I shall be called a Methodist 
with just as much propriety as I have -for- 
merly been called an atheist. 
Love from all. God bless you. 


June 24. Keswick. 


The pictures have arrived, 

Dyer’s picture is a most happy likeness. 
He does me wrong if he supposes that I do 
not set great value upon it, for I have a 
great regard for him, and so much respect 
for his better part, that I never lose sight 
of it even when his oddities and weaknesses 
provoke a smile. It is melancholy to see 
so many of the ingredients both of genius 
and happiness existing in that man’s mind, 
and spoilt in the mixing, and think how 
trifling an alteration in his character would 
have made him as useful as he is good, and 
as happy as useful. The frames look well, 
but by no means so well as they would 
have done if the gilding had been broader. 
It was a little disappointment not to find 
Moon’s picture among them, because we 
remembered it as the happiest likeness; 
the better way of sending it will be in a 
frank, sufficiently enveloped. Dyer will 
convey it to Rickman’s, and then, no matter 
what may be the weight, it is hardly pos- 
sible that he should lose a second charge of 
the same kind. 

Kehama has been finished this month, is 
half transcribed, gone to the printer’s, and 
I expect the first proof in the course of the 
week, Early in the spring I hope to send 
it you. This is written hastily, merely to 
announce the arrival of the box—alas! 
that it should not be the safe arrival. I 
must not forget thanks from below stairs 
for the feathers. The children often talk 
‘When will she come again?’ is 
the constant question. I shall be likely to 
see you in the course of next year. My 
uncle has the living of Streatham given 
him, and will reside there; he gives up for 
it some Herefordshire preferment, and I do 
not think the exchange in any other degree 
advantageous than that his new residence 
will be more conveniently situated for my 
visits than his old one. 


of you. 


* On the death of Herbert Southey. 
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I sent nobody to give you any other 
trouble than that of exhibiting the family 
group, nor have I heard who has taken the 
pains of going to see them except Bedford 
and Neville White (Henry's brother). He 
thought the last year’s picture of myself a 
better likeness than this. 

God bless you. Very truly yours, 

R. Sovruery. 

Dec. 27, 1809. 


I am afraid my letter did not reach 
John Dolignon, for it has received no 
answer; and it was such a letter concern- 
ing old times, and remembered intimacy 
and friends who are gone, that I am sure 
he must have replied to it had it reached 
him. 

Keswick: May 15, 1814. 

First to the first part of your letter. 
Very glad should I be if I could point out 
to you any profitable employment in litera- 
ture; but they who know most of such 
things best know how exceeding difficult 
this is. Nothing is so likely to succeed as 
a dramatic attempt, and I should think it 
very possible you might adapt some of our 
old plays to the stage. Of these the emolu- 
ment would be considerable. Next to this, 
the most promising attempt would be to 
versify some popular tale; better still, to 
manufacture one with a melodrama cr 
grand spectacle for the stage. These are 
things which may be talked over at leisure 
when you come to us; we shall all rejoice 
to see you, and it is very likely that among 
my books you may find something which 
will suit your purpose. So bear in mind 
that you are expected here, and the sooner 
you come the better. ... All my cattle 
send their love. I have a fine square 
daughter to show you, called Isabel, after 
her gcdfather, Dr, Bell, and who, live as 
long as she will, ‘will be a Belle still.’ 
When shall we see you? 

Yours very truly, 
Rozert Sovruey. 


May 30, 1814. 

What you have sent me promises well ; 
and you may be assured that it will give me 
great pleasure to see it in its progress, and 
comment upon it as faras any remarks are 
likely to be of use, or can be made without 
a knowledge of the plan. 

I think I know whom you mean, a Marie 
somewhat, whose name and history I will 
look for. It would be very desirable that 
you should see her lays; the writing is 
likely not to be difficult, as it probably was 
written in an age when scrawling was not 
common ; but I dare say George Dyer would 
lend you his eyes, if your own should be 
puzzled. Go with him some day and re- 
connoitre them. Ifthey are not very nu- 
merous, you will insure an antiquarian value 


to your book by inserting them. Why 
have you not noticed the most important 
part of my last note, that wherein Edith 
asked when we might expect you? You 
must come and make rhyme sketches from 
nature for your poem. 

Love from all, great and small. 

Yours most truly, 
R. Souruey. 

Who was that lady who came with you 
to Smith the sculptor’s, and wanted to hear 
more of Roderick than I had time to read? 
I like her face well enough to ask who it 
belongs to, for I did not catch her name, 


Keswick: July 23, 1815. 

I am the worst dealer in the world, and 
therefore very unfit for an adviser in con- 
cerns of business. My own books are pub- 
lished upon no better terms than those of 
sharing the profits with the publisher, 
and I have never yet been successful enough 
in the sale way to feel authorised in 
demanding more. But there has been 
another cause for this: my hands have been 
tied more, perhaps, from a point of feeling 
on my own part than from any actual 
necessity. You see I am rambling from 
your concerns to my own ; but my statement 
may serve to show that an arrangement for 
sharing the eventual profits is not an un- 
favourable one, and that any bargain which 
secures to you half eventually, and puts 
you in immediate possession of any part in 
advance, may be considered a good one. 

You must see more of the country than 
you did on your former visit, and therefore 
I shall delay some purposed expeditions till 
you arrive. 

Come as soon as you possibly can—be- 
fore the days begin to shorten too soon for 
the day’s business. 

Lovo from all. 

Yours most truly, 
R. Sourney. 


Why do you make any sort of apologies 
for what can stand in need of none? You 
know me by this time well enough to know 
that I am a plain speaker, and you ought 
to believe me when I say that we were very 
sorry to part with you, andshall be right 
heartily glad to see you again, If any 
apologies were needed it would be on our 
part, that we did not amuse you better and 
show you more ofthe country. When next 
you come, we will hope for better weather ; 
and when my fortune improves, I may one 
day afford to keep acart. As for my hesi- 
tation or slowness at professions, do you 
not know how I hate professors of fine 
feeling, and how I suspect all sentimental- 
ists? I dare not promise as much for 
Edith ; it is her incurable fault that she 
scarcely on any possible occasion can be 
induced to write to any person except her 
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sister and me. The cart’s tail might per- 
haps have remedied this some years ago, 
and you know I could find employment for 
a cart in this way, as well as in jaunting 
about the lakes. I perfectly understand 
why she dislikes letter writing, and how 
exceedingly foolish her dislike is; but of 
what use is it, like a physician, to under- 
stand the nature of what you know you 
cannot cure ? 

Iam too busy to fill the paper, so farewell. 

God bless you. R. S. 
Keswick : Oct. 14. 


The following is from Mrs. 
Coleridge: 

My brother and sister Southey are just 
returned from Durham ; they have left the 
Lieutenant behind with the Doctor. Cole- 
ridge has been with us for some time past in 
good health, spirits, and humour, but the 
‘Friend’ for some unaccountable reason, 
or for no reason at all, is utterly silent. This, 
you will easily believe, is matter of perpetual 
grief to me, but I am not only obliged to be 
silent on the subject, although ever upper- 
most in my thoughts, but I am obliged to 
bear about a cheerful countenance, knowing 
as Ido by sad experience that to expostu- 
late, or even to hazard one anxious look, 
would soon drive him hence. Coleridge 
sends you his best thanks for the elegant 
little book ; I shall not, however, let it be 
carried over to Grasmere, for there it would 
soon be soiled, for the Wordsworths are 
woeful destroyers of good books, as our 
poor library will witness. Mrs. Words- 
worth is now confined of her fifth child, 
a son; and our friends the Lloyds have just 
lost one of theirs by the croup. We expect 
another little Southey in July. Have you 
ever heard any tidings of the Indiaman ? 
I fear not; 1 shall only distress you by 
asking. Coleridge begs me to repeat to 
you his great regret at not having seen you 
in this country ; he likes the pictures of the 
two Ediths much; nay, very, very much. 
I must at the same time confess that he 
was @ little disappointed in his daughter's 
little picture: he regretted, he said, that you 
had not time to give it your last hand; this is 
an equivocal phrase, but you will understand 
it. My dear Miss Betham, I wish you 
would favour me with a few lines very soon, 
and tell me about your sisters and brothers, 
your father and mother, and of all that 
interests you and is proper for me to hear. 
Southey, my husband and sisters, with 
Mrs. Wilson, unite with me in best remem- 
brances ; and I remain, my dear friend, 

Yours very sincerely, 
8. CoLerince. 
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Southey says he should have written 
to you, but he has been so exceedingly 
busy. 


These are among the most inter- 
esting letters belonging to this bright 
period. Fortune smiled upon the 
young artist and poetess,and she was 
warmly welcomed in literary and 
artistic circles. In vol. i. of the 
Retrospective Review, four women 
are mentioned as having honourably 
distinguished themselves in poetry, 
viz. Joanna Baillie, Miss Mitford, 
Mrs. Hemans, and Matilda Betham. 
Family circumstances and mis- 
fortunes, however, combined with a 
general breakdown of health, cut 
off these fair prospects. She gave 
up her house, left London for some 
years, and the promise of her youth 
was never fulfilled. 

She did not lose sight of the 
Lambs, for many years after comes 
the following : 


Dear Miss Betuam,—I sit down, very 
poorly, to write to you, being come to Mr. 
Walden’s, Church Street, Edmonton, to be 
altogether with poor Mary, who is very ill, 
as usual, only that her illnesses are now as 
many months as they used to be weeks in 
duration—the reason your letter only just 
found me. I am saddened with the havoc 
death has made in your family. I do not 
know how to appreciate the kind regard of 
dear Anne ;* Mary will understand it two 
months hence, I hope; but neither she nor I 
would rob you, if the legacy will be of use 
to, or comfort to you. My hand shakes 
so I can hardly write, On Saturday week 
I must come to town, and will call on you 
in the morning before one o'clock. Till when 
I take kindest leave. 

Your old Friend, 
C. Lams. 


Her declining years were spent in 
London. At certain literary gather- 
ings of a past generation, the oddly 
dressed old woman, who was wont 
to enter leaning on a stick, her 
face beaming with animation and 
intelligence, was usually surround- 
ed by a little court. ‘I would 
rather talk to Matilda Betham 
than to the most beautiful young 


5 The Anne mentioned in this letter was a sister of Matilda’s, who had left the 
Lambs a small legacy. 
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woman in the world,’ said one of 
her youthful admirers of the other 
sex, in her old age; and those who 
listened to her bright sallies, her 
piquant stories, her apt quotations, 
forgot that she was no longer the 
Matilda of former days. From her 
father, who lived to be ninety-two, 
and possessed his faculties unclouded 
to the last, she seems to have in- 
herited her ready wit. Almost the 
last words he uttered were a witti- 
cism. He was walking up and 
down the room leaning on his 
youngest daughter’s arm the day 
before he died, and said smiling, 
‘I am walking slowly, yet I am 
going fast.’ ‘The wise must die 
as well as the foolish, and I won’t 
be poisoned,’ said Matilda Betham 
in her declining years, and no per- 
suasion or entreaty could ever in- 
duce her to touch physic. She 
died in 1852, and was buried at 
Highgate Cemetery. 

ike the romantic poetry of 
Miss Landon, the Lay of Marie 
belonged to a fashion which was 
destined to pass away; but some of 
the smaller pieces at the end of 
the volume possess a_ touching 
grace and pathos, deserving of a 
better fate; the following, for 
instance, which has been translated 
into German. 


How solemn is the sick man’s room 
To friends or kindred lingering near, 
Poring on the uncertain gloom 
In silent heaviness and fear! 


How sad, his feeble hand in thine, 
The start of every pulse to share ; 
With painful haste each wish divine, 
Yet feel the hopelessness of care! 


To turn aside the full fraught eye, 
Lest those faint orbs perceive the tear ; 
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To bear the weight of every sigh, 
Lest it should reach that wakeful ear ! 


In the dread stillness of the night, 

To lose the faint, faint sound of breath; 
To listen in restrain’d affright, 

To deprecate each thought of death ! 
And, when a movement chased that fear, 

And gave thy heart’s blood leave to flow, 
In thrilling awe the prayer to hear 

Through the closed curtain murmur’dlow ; 
The prayer of him whose holy tongue 

Had never yet exceeded truth ; 
Upon whose guardian care has hung | 

The whole dependence of thy youth ; 


Who, noble, dauntless, frank, and mild, 
Was, for his very goodness, fear’d : 

Beloved with fondness like a child, 
And like a blessed saint revered. 


I have known friends, but who can feel 
The kindness such a father knew! 

I served him still with tender zeal, 
But knew not then how much was due. 


And did not Providence ordain 
That we should soon be laid as low, 
No heart could such a stroke sustain, 
No reason could survive the blow. 


The historian of Celebrated Wo- 
men may not herself find a niche in 
future temples accorded to her sex 
by hands as loving as her own; 
but she was the last person to desire 
what she did not deserve, or to over- 
estimate the applause of the world. 
Misfortune and _ disappointment 
had no power to sour that sweet 
temper or embitter that genial 
mind. She was every whit as 
bright and beaming in her lonely old 
age as in her féted and flattered 
youth, and to the last loved books 
so much that she could not bear to 
hear even a bad one abused. In 
some of hers was written: ‘ Matilda 
Betham, with Charles Lamb’s old 
love’—and such friendships were 
indeed her title of honour. 


M. B.-E. 
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AMONG THE BURMESE. 
No. I. 


T has been my lot to spend the 
greater part of ten years among 
the Burmese, a people little known 
except in a few regiments of the 
English army and to a handful of 
merchants and Indian officers whom 
duty or business leads, generally 
much against their will, to the 
isolated province which forms the 
farthest boundary of the Indian 
Empire; and a time of enforced 
leisure offers a strong temptation 
to describe, so far as I may be justi- 
fied by the recollections of an 
ordinary observer, some of the traits 
of the character and some of the 
scenes of the daily life of one of the 
most remarkable among the many 
peoples who own allegiance to the 
Empress of India. 

For the last fifty years the terri- 
tory of which I write has been 
shared between the British Govern- 
ment and the most primitive of 
Oriental despotisms, and the share 
allotted to England, comprising 
since 1853 the whole of the mari- 
time provinces of Burmah and 
extending the English dominion in 
an unbroken line from the frontier of 
Bengal to the states of the Malay pe- 
ninsula, constitutes a large and profit- 
able annexure toour vast possessions 
on the Indian continent. The 
subsequent consolidation of these 
provinces under a separate adminis- 
tration subordinate to the Indian 
Viceroy has within late years given 
a stimulus to their prosperity, to 
which striking testimony was borne 
not long ago by the Burmese King 
himself, who admitted to an English 
envoy, that while the towns of the 
inland kingdom to which he is now 
confined were becoming villages, 
the villages within the British 
frontier were fast becoming towns. 

The possession of this province, 


differing widely as it does in every 
material respect from the Indian 
territories with which it is incorpo- 
rated, furnishes to Englishmen an 
opportunity of studying at leisure, 
and on a wider scale than is else- 
where possible, the special cha- 
racteristics, social and religious, 
ethnical, linguistic, and political, of 
a Mongolian race, and of contrasting 
them with those of the Aryan 
families which are placed in close 
neighbourhood with them and under 
identical conditions. The field of 
interesting research which is thus 
opened is very wide and as yet 
almost unexplored. It is not, how- 
ever, to any ambitious effort of re- 
search that I propose to address 
myself here. The rise and fall of 
kingdoms and dynasties, the varieties 
and modifications of language, the 
course of political relations, statistics 
of population and production, im- 
portant and interesting as such 
subjects are, may be dealt with 
efficiently by the student at a 
distance from the country, but there 
are other matters which require for 
their treatment an experience which 
only a few can have, yet which 
constitute no insignificant element 
in the history of a people. While 
historians and philologists follow 
with toil the migrations of races 
and link strange companions to- 
gether by a common speech, a more 
human interest seems to me to 
belong to the living aspect in the 
present of the peoples whose lineage 
and language are thus painfully 
made known ; and for any truthful 
conception of this we must after 
all visit them in their far-off homes, 
drop down their rivers as comrades 
in their boats, hear them laugh and 
sing at the oar or in the field, watch 
them in their sports and their 
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devotions, learn their interests and 
aversions, and study the daily 
manifestation of the character in- 
herited from their wandering 
ancestry. 

The Englishman for the first 
time transported to Burmah feels 
—I speak for myself—like a 
man realising a fantastic dream. 
Quaint indeed is the outward ap- 
pearance, and quaint are the speech 
and ways, the dress and bearing, 
the customs and traditions of the 
people which occupy this strip of 
territory wedged in between the 
overshadowing Empires of India 
and China, yet remaining (in all 
but the form of government) as 
distinct from one as from the other. 
Once landed in the cuuntry, it is 
not necessary to go far afield for 
illustrations of their character and 
of the life they lead. Let the cur- 
tain rise on the commonest scene of 
every-day Burmese life : it is a scene 
strange enough to an English eye, 
although probably so familiar to the 
actors that its quaintness and beauty 
altogether escape them. 

An Englishman lounges in the 
verandah of a rude chalet-like house 
overlooking the broad stream of 
the Irrawady. Deputy commissioner 
and justice of the peace, adminis- 
trator in fact of a large tract of 
country, he is fully aware of the 
importance of his office, and under 
a careless exterior there is pride 
enough in his independent and 
responsible charge, and jealousy 
enough of the welfare of the people 
placed under him. 

Before him, crouching to the 
ground, with heads bowed low, 
hands folded as if in prayer, and 
eyes lifted only at intervals, are 
seated the members of a Burmese 
family, father and mother, son and 
daughters. In Eastern fashion 
they have brought an offering of 
fruit and flowers, the best in season, 
roses and orchids, plantains and 
oranges, or mangosteens and do- 
rians, and laid them on the ground 
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between themselves and their host. 
It is a visit purely of ceremony 
(though, as will be seen, not with- 
out motive),and during the leisurely 
conversation which follows it is 
easy to make notes of the outward 
aspect of the group. Moung Shwe 
Moung, the father, is the type of 
Burmese respectability, probably 
a tax-gatherer or other subordinate 
official, and his object this morning 
is in reality to introduce his son, 
whose education in the Government 
school is now, he thinks, finished 
(whereas it is hardly begun), and 
for whom he seeks a place, however 
humble or ill-paid, under the wing 
of the all-powerful Government. 
This object he would rather die 
than betray until at intervals of 
days, perhaps weeks, he has paid a 
succession of such visits of polite- 
ness, avowedly out of simple respect 
and for the pleasure of conversing 
with the beloved ruler of his dis- 
trict. By such tortuous ways does 
his Eastern nature teach him to 
approach the object of his desire 
when it depends upon the favour of 
his superior. 

The face which thus hides what 
is in his heart, is of the fair Mon- 
golian type, expressive above all 
things of good humour and easy 
living ; but there is plenty of intel- 
ligence in the small eyes, which 
twinkle with fun at the least provo- 
cation. Cheek and chin are hair- 
less as a boy’s, and the thin black 
wiry moustache is as if it were com- 
posed of a few stray horse hairs. 
A wealth of long black hair is on 
his head, but by a marvellous process 
the whole of it is compressed into a 
shining top-knot at the centre of 
the crown, round as a cricket-ball 
and of the same size. A narrow 
turban or fillet of pure white muslin 
is bound round his temples, and 
forms an inclosure from the midst 
of which the top-knot rises, the 
pointed ends of the tarban turning 
upwards where they meet at the 
back. His dress, scrupulously clean, 
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consists of two garments; a white 
linen jacket with loose sleeves is 
fastened across his chest with but- 
tons of pure red gold, and his lower 
limbs are covered by a voluminous 
waist-cloth of silk of some brilliant 
colour, hanging much like a kilt 
and in pattern not unlike a High- 
land tartan. His shoes, a sort of 
clogs, covered with scarlet cloth, are 
left (out of respect), with those of 
the rest of his family, at the entrance 
of the house, where also each has 
left a half-smoked cigar or cigarette, 
and his bare brown feet are studi- 
ously kept out of sight tucked 
away under the folds of his silk 
putso. On the swarthy skin of his 
neck are noticed patches of red 
tattooing, but his dress conceals the 
extent to which this form of deco- 
ration really ornaments his person ; 
of this I shall speak hereafter. 

To his wife and two fairdaughters 
I could not hope by description to 
domore than the most imperfect jus- 
tice. There are those indeed who will 


say that they have never seen any 
beauty in a Burmese woman, and 
who are unable to comprehend the 
fascination which she is undoubtedly 
capable of exercising over men of 
every race, not only of her own kith 


and kin. For my part, I confess 
freely that at my first introduction 
surprise anc admiration contended 
for the mastery : it was impossible 
to believe that this fair slight girl, 
of delicate feature and cultivated 
manner, dressed in rich silks and 
decorated with jewels, and possess- 
ing all the repose of manner asso- 
ciated with high breeding, belonged 
to an ordinary family of no high sta- 
tion. For even the poorest of the wo- 
men is as if she had no care beyond 
the adornment of herself. Herhands 
are soft and delicate, and she is 
dressed with both care and taste. 
Free as she happily is from the 
restraints imposed on ber Moham- 
medan and Hindu sisters, the 
Burmese maiden or housewife is, as 
much as the English woman, the 
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active manager of the household, 
but the sense of a continual struggle 
with sordid care which makes life 
a burden to so many a poor English 
dradge seems never to have come 
near her. Living ina genial climate 
and blest usually with a placid 
temper, the current of her life 
seems to roll with a truly enviable 
calmness. 

Let me now essay a sketch of 
the elder of the two girls before 
us, a fair enough example of 
Burmese beauty. The features are 
of the unmistakable Mongolian 
cast, and the forehead is too con- 
tracted for intellect, but the ob- 
liquely placed eyes are dark and 
expressive, the long lashes droop 
modestly under the arched and 
literally pencilled eyebrows, and the 
natural fairness of a pale olive com- 
plexion is rendered almost white 
by a cosmetic powder so carefully 
applied as to defy detection by a 
stranger. For the Burmese girl 
recognises to the full ‘the duty of 
a pretty woman to look pretty,’ and 
the humblest seated at her stall in 
the bazaar may be seen with her 
hand looking-glass giving the last 
touches to her eyebrows or complex- 
ion. Her long black hair is drawn 
entirely off the face, without part- 
ing, and twisted into a simple knot 
at the back of the head, and into 
this knot is stuck a rose or orchid. 
A flower in the hair is the invari- 
able crown of the Burmese belle, 
and in these later days a spray 
of artificial flowers is not uncom- 
monly worn. Her dress, consisting, 
like that of her father, of two gar- 
ments, is very remarkable in its 
simplicity, while its effect is at once 
picturesque and characteristic. The 
principal garment is the tdémine, a 
long close-fitting petticoat of silk, 
which reaches from immediately 
below the arms to the feet and even 
forms a short train: folding across 
the bosom, it is fastened on one 
side, but at the upper extremity 
only, the greater part of its length 
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being altogether without fastening. 
The sides overlap indeed, but so 
precarious is the protection that on 
a windy day a Burmese woman will 
often be seen crouching to the 
ground at the street corner to secure 
her dress. The petticoat, though 
forming one garment, is in fact in 
two pieces, an upper border being of 
dark velvet and the rest of soft 
silk, wovenin waves of many colours, 
and ending at the foot with a breadth 
of plain neutral tint. 

The figure thus draped is usually 
awkward, the shoulders being too 
high and square, but the clinging 
silk gives a peculiar grace to the 
supple limbs. Over the tiimine a 
long white linen jacket is worn, open 
in front and with tightly fitting 
sleeves; and over the shoulders is 
thrown a scarf or handkerchief of 
softest silk, pale pink or primrose 
yellow. Some costly jewellery com- 
pletes the costume (for our visitor, 
though of no aristocratic family, is 
not of the poorest class). Close 
round the throat is worn a veritable 
‘rope of pearls ;’ from the neck to 
the waist depend the strands of a 
necklace of deep red gold; and in 
the ears, of which the lobe has been 
by a gradual process stretched to a 
preposterous size, are massive gold 
earrings in the form of a tube, the 
extremity of which, full two inches 
in circumference, is set with eme- 
ralds and diamonds. Such is Mah 
Shwe Yuet (Miss Golden Leaf), as 
she sits modestly before you. Her 
voice is low and soft, and the Bur- 
mese language sounds musical from 
her lips. With shy and unaffected 
deference she unites a self-possession 
which enables her to converse easily 
when addressed ; and while keenly 
appreciating the humorous, she is 
very ready in repartee and the arts 
of conversation. 

I need not call special attention to 
the rest of the group. The elder wo- 
man is more plainly dressed in more 
subdued colours; but the child, 
whose hair is bound by a circular 
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comb such as English children wear, 
is not less thickly covered with 
jewellery. The youth who is the 
cause of the visit wears no orna- 
ments, but is cleanly and plainly 
dressed like his father, wearing 
only a turban of bright-coloured silk 
instead of plain white muslin. He 
has an ingenuous, good-humoured 
face, smooth as a berry, but in 
manner is the most awkward of 
the group. 

Like all Orientals, the visitors 
attach no value whatever to time, 
and would sit in silence or desultory 
conversation till nightfall if undis- 
turbed. But the visit is brought to 
an end by the host’s intimating that 
he has other business, when they take 
their leave, each in turn offering an 
obeisance than which none could be 
more profound. The joined hands 
are raised three times to the fore- 
head, and the forehead bent three 
times to the ground; then, as if 
shrinking from holy ground, with 
hands still folded and turned to- 
wards their host, they sidle, half 
stooping, from his presence, avoid- 
ing, above all things, the disrespect 
of exposing their feet to his view. 

It will be noticed that the atti- 
tude of respect in Burmah is the 
reverse of that which is usual else- 
where. In India the respectful 
native rises from a sitting position 
at the approach of his superior, but 
in Burmah a directly opposite cus- 
tom prevails; and where a district 
officer is punctilious in such mat- 
ters, you will see the people in the 
village street drop as he comes near, 
as if overcome by sudden fatigue, 
and crouch at the roadside with 
eyes averted till he has passed. 

Before leaving the subject of the 
outward appearance of the Burmese, 
two characteristics must be noticed 
which in every rank and in every 
phase of life confront and impress 
a newcomer. These are the uni- 
versal prevalence, among the men, 
of the traditional custom of tattoo- 
ing the body, and the still more 
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universal habit, to which there is 
no limitation of age, rank, or sex, 
and no exception but within the 
Budhist monastery, of smoking 
either tobacco or some compound 
of tobacco. 

At the mention of tattooing, the 
English reader will be disposed to 
lower the Burman in his estimation 
to the level of the Red Indian or 
South Sea Islander, or other wild 
offshoot of humanity. Yet it 
is no mark of any such want of 
culture. From the educated native 
judge who sits on the bench to 
administer the law of England, who 
speaks and writes the English lan- 
guage, drives in his barouche, and 
attends the social gatherings of Eng- 
lish ladies and gentlemen, to the 
humblest labourer in the field, every 
man of the population is tattooed, 
not at pleasure and within the 
limits he himself may draw, but b 
a rigid custom which devotes to the 
tattooer’s art the body of every man 
from the waist to below the knee. 


Within this area every Burman is 
branded with a close tapestry of 
lions, griffins, and other fabulous 
monsters, in deep blue pigment, 
forced under the skin by a painful 


process. Red tattooing is confined 
to the upper part of the body. 
This necessary decoration is begun 
at an early age, and the pre- 
scribed surface is only gradually 
covered, but the severity of the 
treatment in the case of very young 
boys is the cause of no little illness, 
and sometimes even of death. I 
have myself met with only one Bur- 
man who was not thus decorated, 
and he was a kind of privileged 
mountebank, to whom the licence of 
a clown was allowed, and who was 
the good-natured butt of his com- 
panions. The tattooer is proud to 
execute his most artistic designs 
(which he will display on a scroll 
like a tailor’s patterns) on the arms 
of English officers, and among those 
who have served in Burmah the 
samples of his art are among the 
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commonest relics shown to admir- 
ing friends at home. Whatever 
may have been the origin of this 
strange custom, it is considered an 
essential mark of manliness, and the 
Burmese youth who shrank from 
the ordeal would be regarded and 
treated as a ‘milksop;’ and, how- 
ever unnatural the custom may be, 
it undoubtedly has the effect of 
attaching a wholesome dignity to 
hardship, and the fearless endurance 
of physical pain, to which may be 
partly due the remarkable freedom 
from effeminacy which is a popu- 
lar characteristic of the Burmese. 

Side by side with this illus- 
tration of the hardihood of the peo- 
ple, a conspicuous accompaniment 
(whether as cause or effect) of their 
naturally easy and sociable tempera- 
ment is the literally universal habit 
of smoking. Burmah is the para- 
dise of the smoker if his paradise 
consists in the absence of all re- 
straint on his favourite habit. No 
preacher will here hint that tobacco 
smoking is the first step to druanken- 
ness, for, with rare exceptions (and, 
alas! chiefly where the European 
has brought his vices with his civi- 
lisation), the people are water- 
drinkers. There is no fear of offend- 
ing the sensibilities of the most 
delicately nurtured lady, for the 
women of every rank are, if pos- 
sible, more inveterate smokers than 
the men. No dread of his master’s 
displeasure restrains the youngest 
schoolboy from his cigar or cigarette. 
Boys and girls alike smoke as soon 
as they can walk, and children are 
even said to learn the habit before 
they leave their mothers’ arms. 

The new comer to the country is 
often offended by the freedom with 
which a Burman who has not been 
much thrown with Europeans will 
continue to puff his cigar in his 
presence, in absolute innocence of 
any breach of courtesy: and in the 
indigenous school, children, even in 
class, only lay aside their cigars 
while their lungs are occupied with 
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bawling out the trite texts of the 
spelling-book. A pipe is rarely 
seen, but cigars and cigarettes are 
universal, and their manufacture 
and sale form one of the commonest 
employments of the women. Some 
exceedingly fine tubacco is grown 
in parts of the province, notably in 
Arakan, but the cultivation is very 
limited, and the tobacco of which 
the Burmese cigar is made is almost 
exclusively imported from the ports 
on the Malabar coast. The cigars 
thus made are not unlike the well- 
known Vevey manufacture; and 
rank and strong as they seem to a 
non-smoker, they are highly popu- 
lar with English residents, and not 
the less so from being remarkably 
cheap. Cigarettes are, however, 
even more common than cigars, and 
are almost always smoked in pre- 
ference by women and girls. They 
vary in size, but the commonest is 
a huge cheroot-shaped cigarette of 
almost torch-like dimensions rolled 
in a green leaf, and containing, be- 
sides tobacco, spices and chips of 
scented wood. From these, which 
are as mild as hay, an immense 
cloud is drawn, and their only de- 
fect is that the burning chips are 
continually falling on the clothes of 
the unwary smoker: hence the 
graceful way in which the Burmese 
girl, with apparent affectation, but 
really with good reason, turns back 
her slender hand over her shoulder 
to keep the lighted end of the 
cigarette clear of her silken dress. 
At home or in the street, in the 
boats or in the bazaar, at every 
public gathering, even at those for 
devotion at the pagoda, night and 
day, men, women, and children 
blow the familiar cloud, and the 
perpetual cigarette adds not a little 
to the unique picture presented by 
a Burmese beauty. 

I pass now to the character of 
the people of whose outward ap- 
pearance I have tried to convey 
some picture. Even in such an inter- 
view as that I have described it is 
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possible to note certain of the dis- 
tinctive traits of Burmese character 
—profound submission to authority, 
genial temper, keen sense of humour, 
patience to compass an end, belief 
in the persuasive power of personal 
influence. Some of these the Burman 
shares with his Indian brethren, but 
there are others, and those the most 
characteristic, which he has rather 
in common with his English rulers. 
While the native of India is utterly 
incapable of humour, the Burman is 
like the veriest schoolboy in his 
light-heartedness and love of prac- 
tical joking. While the Hindu puts 
his pence out to usury, money burns 
in the pocket of the Burman, who 
will alsolangh with careless indiffer- 
ence at pain or annoyance under 
which the Hindu will whine 
helplessly. This mixture of hu- 
mour and gaiety, carelessness 
and extravagance, has won for 
him not unjustly the title of the 
Irishman of the East. Like the 
Irishman, loving nothing better 
than a ‘ row,’ he is as easily duped 
and as easily led. Trained, however, 
from infancy in the schools of the 
Budhist religious, he has the habit of 
obedience and reverence for autho- 
rity, and in the same school he has 
at least imbibed lessons of a high 
morality, however lax may be the 
popular interpretation of them and 
however imperfectly he may turn 
them to account. With all his 
laissez-faire disposition, he is cap- 
able of much endurance, as those 
can testify who have ascended a 
Burmese river by boat and wit- 
nessed the patient and laborious 
toil of the boatmen day after day 
from sunrise to sunset. He is cap- 
able, too, of a courage which, under 
careful training, would probably 
render him a most useful soldier, 
and there are those who still regard 
as an error the disbanding of the old 
Burmese battalions of the Indian 
army. As an instance of remarkable 
physical courage, I have known a 
schoolboy commit suicide by cutting 
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his throat rather than face the shame 
of a charge of petty theft. The 
Burman is capable, at the same 
time, of a blind vindictive passion, 
under which no thought of penalty 
or retribution avails anything what- 
ever. The jealous or injured Bur- 
mese lover is as dangerous as the 
man-eating tiger, not less stealthy 
to follow and fierce to strike his 
victim; and in speaking of the ordi- 
nary well-conducted native of Bur- 
mah, I am not forgetful that wilder 
and more lawless youths are found 
in no part of the world, nor are the 
restraints of morality or religion 
more patiently borne than in more 
civilised countries. Sincere as is 
my affection for the Burmese peo- 
ple, Iam not blind to their faults, 
and it is sad to think how closely 
the most glaring are linked with 
their nature and born in the blood. 
Unprotected by the presence of a 
strong and humane Government, I 
fear that Burmah might see again 
the cold-blooded cruelties of which 
we know the Tartar races capable, 
and which fifty years ago disgraced 
the near forefathers of the very 
people who now win our regard and 
even affection. Corruption un- 
blushing might again flourish 
through all the ranks of official 
life: a sensual and grasping Court 
might again render life and pro- 
perty so insecure that the rich man 
would assume the disguise of po- 
verty, and even the father, out of 
affection, disfigure his daughter’s 
beauty. But as regards the present it 
may be safely said that the nett result 
of this mixture of winning and re- 
pelling qualities is a people who 
appeal powerfully to the sympathy 
of their English rulers and guar- 
dians, and among whom the Eng- 
lishman feels less hopelessly apart 
from-a sense of companionship with 
the mass of those he has to rule 
than among the people of any other 
province of the Indian empire. 

Men who have lived longest on 
the continent of India will testify 
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that among the burdens of Anglo- 
Indian life none is heavier, none 
more increasingly hard to bear, than 
the consciousness of the impassable 
barriers which shut out all feeling 
of social sympathy or of kindred 
interests with the people by whom 
they are surrounded, and which each 
year they live in the country seems 
to make the distance wider between 
the Englishman and his darker 
Aryan brother. The intolerance of 
the earliest years of his Indian life 
may have passed away, but the 
kindlier feeling which has taken its 
place rather aggravates than lessens 
the evil. But a different tale is told 
by those whose lot is cast among 
the Mongolian races which occupy 
the border land between India and 
China—races with whom we can 
trace no kindred, yet, strange to 
say, whose character is in many 
prominent points strikingly in ac- 
cord with that of the Englishman. 
Here too, no less than in India, the 
English exile sighs for home, and 
wearies of all that is Oriental, but 
the weariest will own a measure of 
genuine sympathy with the people, 
and will not leave them when his 
time comes without much of the 
regret which attends the parting of 
friends. 

Of such feature and costume, of 
such habit and character, are the 
people entrusted in this remote 
Eastern province to English guar- 
dianship, and whom I propose to 
follow into their homes and social 
gatherings, with the curiosity not 
of the savant or the statistician, but 
of the ordinary English traveller, 
not too much in earnest to be un- 
able to appreciate the romance or 
detect the picturesque colouring of 
his new surroundings, yet not so 
unobservant as to be altogether 
blinded by the charm of barbaric 
simplicity. 

The most noticeable character- 
istic of the social life of the Bur- 
mese, certainly the most striking 
to one who has previously passed 
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some time in India, is the para- 
mount reign of liberty. The signs 
of a new and wonderful social 
liberty and equality force them- 
selves at once upon the view of the 
traveller from Indian countries, in 
this happy land where caste is un- 
known. The Burman lights his 
cigar from that of the European, 
the Chinaman, or the native of 
India; and here, as in a Christian 
country, man greets his fellow in 
the street without need to ask 
questions of his birth or calling. 

More wonderful still, in every 
crowd women, young and old, form 
a large proportion; freely, and with- 
out disguise or escort, they make 
their way, and their presence causes 
no surprise. People in England, 
accustomed from immemorial time 
to the unspeakable blessings of 
public and private liberty, and ac- 
cepting without notice what seems 
as natural as the daylight, are un- 
able to realise the slavery to which 
millions of men and women are 
capable of passive submission in 
less favoured countries. 

One of the first and most con- 
spicuous evidences of the levelling 
influence of the Budhist religion, 
and the. social freedom which it 
has brought with it, which meets 
the eye of the stranger, is the 
institution of public drinking foun- 
tains and public rest-houses for 
travellers. In India such an insti- 
tution would be an impossibility ; 
in Burmah it is found through- 
out the country, from the largest 
towns to the remotest villages. 
Among the good works by which 
the pious Budhist hopes to escape 
evil after death, none is more popu- 
lar, or more really useful, than the 
provision of shelter or water for 
the traveller. Wherever there are 
habitations of men, there are the 
religions houses of the Budhist 
hierarchy, and where these are, 
there also is the zaydt, or public 
rest-house. Having no doors to be 
closed, it is at all times free and 
open to all comers. Entirely un- 
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guarded, it is so substantially built 
as to resist for long years the in- 
fluence of all weathers, and it is 
protected from wanton injury or 
profanation by the popular reli- 
gious feeling to which it owes its 
existence. So universal is this 
institution, that it is the rarest 
thing for the English traveller in 
the country to carry with him the 
tents which in India are a neces- 
sity, knowing, as he does, that no 
spot is so remote that he will not 
find ample accommodation. The ac- 
commodation is of a rude kind, it 
is true, but with a few mats and 
curtains, such as are usually car- 
ried for the purpose, the zayat may 
always be made habitable if not 
comfortable. 

The provision for water consists 
of a small raised wooden shrine, 
placed by the roadside, generally 
with a triple roof, carved and tur- 
reted like the monastery and other 
religious buildings, and within 
which a supply of water is kept up 
in two large earthen jars. In a 
land where caste reigns such pro- 
visions as these would of course be 
absolutely useless to the public, but 
in a Budhist country no fear of 
contamination forbids either the 
weary to rest or the thirsty to 
drink ; and certainly a residence in 
Burmah makes one more impatient 
than ever with the slavish dictates 
and morbid fancies of caste. ‘In 
every society there must be ranks, 
but there need not be castes,’ is a 
lesson which the native of India 
might learn with infinite advan- 
tage from his Burmese neighbour: 
Ranks there are as in every country, 
and ancestry, age, and position 
meet with due honour in Burmah 
no less than elsewhere; but the 
curse of hereditary caste, separating 
irrevocably man from his fellow, 
is unknown in this land of social 
freedom. 

And the extent to which Bur- 
mese society is leavened by the 
spirit of liberty which thus pro- 
claims its presence the moment you 
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land in the country, is illustrated 
on a closer acquaintance with the 
people by the conspicuous absence 
of any such marked distinctions of 
rank as elsewhere, even in the freest 
country, separate the community 
into clearly defined classes. It is 
trne that in a primitive society 
there may exist social distinctions 
very real and binding, which al- 
together escape the notice of a 
foreigner not very intimately ac- 
quainted with the people; but 
making every allowance for this, 
Burmese society is without doubt 
remarkable for a social equality 
which is in striking contrast with 
the artificial systems both of the 
East and West, and especially with 
those of India. No large land- 
owners hold in Burmah the position 
of the Bengal zamindar; no here- 
ditary titles distinguish the families 
of anexclusive aristocracy. Thereare 
indeed hereditary dignities under the 
Burmese Government, but they are 
those of public office, liable at any 
moment to be revoked in the ever 
possible revolutions of Eastern poli- 
tics. There are wealthy families 
too, distinguished above the agri- 
cultural poor, but the distinctions 
of rank are far less marked than in 
any community I know, and rich 
and poor are fused together by 
common social and religious sympa- 
thies in a way very rarely seen. Boys 
of every rank are taught the same 
lessons in the same school; rich 
and poor flock to the same religious 
festivals, the same dramatic repre- 
sentations, the same popular games 
and sports, and on the frequent 
occurrence of all such gatherings 
enjoy, like children, for days to. 
gether a common al fresco life. 
And as the absence of caste dif- 
ferences renders such assemblies 
possible, so do the conditions of life 
in such a country prevent any 
marked contrasts in the simple en- 
tourage of the family groups which 
compose the rustic encampment. 
Thus from many causes combined 
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we witness in Burmah a practical 
example of the reign of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, which might 
serve as an ideal for some of the 
most advanced of modern theorists. 

Intimately connected with this 
characteristic is the position ac- 
corded to women in the social world, 
and here the contrast between 
Burmah and India is sharper than 
ever, for, as under the levelling 
system of Budhism there are no 
distinctions of caste, so is there no 
artificial line drawn between the 
social position of men and women. 
Women of the lower castes are 
indeed to be seen in the streets of 
an Indian town, sparsely mingled 
with the crowd; but how different 
is the scene in a Burmese bazaar ! 
Here not only do women form a 
large element in the throng, but 
women and girls—often in a ma- 
jority—are the active agents from 
whose stalls the buyers are sup- 
plied. As regards intelligence, the 
women of Burmah yield to those 
of no Eastern country, and, thanks 
to a system of mixed village schools, 
conducted by laymen as a work of 
merit, they have not been left 
without the means of education, 
although in this respect they have 
been ata great disadvantage with 
the men of the community. Bur- 
mese women are no more kept in 
retirement than the women of 
Europe; and though they have al- 
ways been without the opportunities 
afforded to their brothers in the Bud- 
hist monastic school, this is only a 
fortuitous disability, due neither to 
any desire to imprison beauty be- 
hind walls, nor to any excessive 
shrinking from publicity such as is 
natural to the timid Hindu woman, 
but solely to the fact that the edu- 
cation of the country has for cen- 
turies been in the hands of a celi- 
bate clergy, from whose religious 
houses women are excluded. Not- 
withstanding this, the Burmese 
woman can generally read and 
write ; she is at home in the sphere 
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of domestic management, and it is 
commonly the housewife who not 
only keeps the family accounts, but 
who regulates the whole disposal 
of her husband’s business. Kept 
under careful guardianship in child- 
hood, the grown girl is soon allowed 
the most complete independence. 
As a rule she marries early, though 
not in infancy, as in India; but at 
all times she holds her head nearly 
enough on a level with her brother, 
and to the natural distinctions of 
the weaker sex is not added, as in 
India, the restraint of an enforced 
seclusion. 

The subject naturally leads us to 
consider the social morality preva- 
lent among the Burmese. It is 
urged, perhaps with justice, by the 
opponents of Budhism, as an evi- 
dence of its failure, that the high 
morality it inculcates has not 


secured the practical adherence of 
its professors ; and it may be freely 
admitted that the lofty standard set 
up by Budha himself (only a con- 


firmation, be it remembered, in 
many essential points of the older 
Hindu law) has no more been main- 
tained by his followers than has the 
simplicity of his religious teaching. 
But this is after all no more than 
may be as truly said of many a 
Christian country. As a matter 
of fact it is very difficult for 
the European (unless gifted with 
an imagination which is very 
rare amongst Englishmen) to place 
himself at the Oriental point of 
view as regards even the simplest 
of moral or social problems, and it 
is often only a defective imagination 
which leads to a needlessly harsh 
condemnation of customs or theories 
which from the totally different 
point of view of the Oriental are 
consistent with a high standard of 
conduct. Bearing this in mind, it 
certainly appears, to one who has 
not very deeply studied the subject, 
that the standard of social morality 
in Burmah is by no means so low as 
it has been often represented, in 
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spite of the sanction given to cus- 
toms abhorrent to a Christian ideal. 
On one hand the marriage bond is 
easily contracted and easily loosed ; 
polygamy is not unlawful (though 
as a rule the Burman has only one 
wife) ; temporary alliances are re. 
garded, if not with favour, at least 
with good-natured indifference ; and 
there is more than enough of open 
disregard of moral restraint. But on 
the other, the safeguards imposed 
not less by strong popular feeling 
than by the precepts of the national 
religion, are real and efficient ; and 
in judging of the national standard 
of feeling on any subject, we must 
regard the estimate entertained not 
by the worst, but by the best of the 
community. Neither marriage nor 
divorce is possible without formal 
ceremony and sufficiently binding 
securities, while so long as the bond 
remains it is, as a rule, faithfully 
observed. From a Budhist point 
of view indeed marriage is less 
honourable than celibacy, and the 
unmarried man is ‘ happier if he so 
abide ;’ but the popular judgment 
reverses the ascetic theory, and so 
highly is the married state esteemed 
that a bachelor is practically re- 
garded with less respect than he 
who has a wife. 

Where polygamy is recognised as 
lawful, it is perhaps improbable, if 
not impossible, that the high ideal 
of the married state which Christian 
countries exhibit should ever be 
realised. Yet it is much in an 
Eastern country if polygamy is the 
exception and not the rule, if the 
obligations of the marriage tie are 
generally faithfully observed , if the 
married state is held high in 
popular estimation, and if the favour 
shown to a lax morality is avowed- 
ly only a winking at acknowledged 
evil; not the deliberate sanctioning 
of such evil as legitimate. 

The following account of the 
Burmese marriage ceremony I have 
on excellent authority. After the 
preliminary courting (for which 
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ample opportunities are offered in 
the independent life of the Bur- 
mese girl) has ended in the maiden’s 
acceptance of her lover, the happy 
youth asks the ‘elders’ of the 
village or community—a primi- 
tive council, which has unques- 
tioned authority in all social 
matters—to accompany him to 
the girl’s father, and formally de- 
mand his daughter’s hand. If the 
father’s consent is given, a day 
is fixed for the wedding, and on 
that day the bridegroom proceeds to 
the girl’s house. The approach to 
the house is found barred with 
a rope, a symbol that marriage 
is a retrograde step, that is to 
say not consonant with the purity 
of the Budhist faith. The obstacle is 
removed, however, on payment of 
a sum of money. On the bride- 
groom’s reaching the house, food is 
prepared, and bride and bridegroom 
eat together out of thesame dish, in 
presence of the ‘elders’ and the 
relations of both parties. The 
ceremony is then complete, and the 
lovers are man and wife. 

The traveller who, touching at 
the port of Rangoon, has caught 
a glimpse of the people of Bur- 
mah, will be at no loss to under- 
stand the interest which they arouse 
in those who are brought into close 
contact with them, and will feel 
some temptation to study further 
for himself their character and ways 
and manner of life; and were he to 
do so he would pronounce them, 
unless I am vastly mistaken, to be, 
if not the most virtuous, or intel- 
lectual, or cultivated of mankind, 
at least one of the most interesting 
and one of the happiest nations in 
the world. Among the questions 
which the thoughtful visitor to the 
East naturally asks himself, the 
first and most obvious is whether 
after all the presence of the English- 
man, with his just laws and his 
material comforts, is in reality any 
boon to a simple Eastern people, 
notwithstanding all the evils of in- 
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secure life and corrupt government 
for which it is given in exchange. 
To the average Hindu or Moham- 
medan there is undoubtedly a far 
greater charm in the chances of 
fortune or of war than in the dull 
security of routine which seems 
so dear to a commercial people; 
and while the same charm pro- 
bably appeals to the born gam- 
blers who inhabit Burmah, it 
must be confessed that the sight 
of the simple village life of the 
country is calculated to raise in 
the mind of the most ardent lover 
of progress grave doubts whether, 
when we have secured to the people 
the peaceful enjoyment of such a 
life, we can add anything to it by 
the farther revolution which must 
follow in the train of the education 
and laws, the arts and sciences, of 
the West. 

I see in my mind’s eye a 
village—a real village (the type 
of many others)—where a quiet 
rural happiness reigns in a setting of 
natural scenery such as a Burmese 
Wordsworth might love to im- 
mortalise. Through a bright moon- 
light night our boat has drifted— 
the boatman sleeping at his oar— 
down one of the broad streams 
which fret the whole province like 
a close network, and form the natu- 
ral and nearly universal means of 
communication ; and as the morning 
mists lift from the water, a welcome 
cluster of trees is seen ahead, em- 
bosoming the quaint wooden roofs 
and spires of the Budhist monastery. 
Close by, sparkling in the early sun, 
rises a graceful cone-shaped pagoda, 
rich with gilding, inlaid with de- 
vices of glazed pottery, and sur- 
mounted by a tapering golden 
crown, from which hangs a circle of 
bells, which make perpetual music 
in the breeze. Immediately beyond 
and close along the high bank 
stretches for upwards of a mile a 
line of low-thatched roofs, which 
form the ‘Strand’ of the rural 
village. 
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Simple and primitive in the ex- 
treme is the cottage home which 
contents the Burmese peasant, and 
at first sight the low, dark, uni- 
form cottages of such a village 
have only thé appearance of squalor 
and barbarism. 

In the larger towns, indeed, 
greater wealth and ‘advancing civi- 
lisation have raised streets of well- 
built houses of timber with tiled 
roofs, but in the villages it is only 
the young or monastery, or the 
English-built court-house of the 
native magistrate, which boasts of 
any such pretensions, and the ordi- 
nary dwelling-house is of the sim- 
plest form and material. Given 
the national weapon called a dah— 
a long slightly curved instrument, 
with handle and blade of equal 
length, and used indifferently as 
sword or knife—and a supply of 
the bamboo canes, which are as 
plentiful as brambles in England, 
and the Burman will build a house 
affording all the comfort and con- 
venience that his simple life re- 
quires; indeed, his house is com- 
monly enough of almost no other 
material. 

I cannot refrain from digressing 
here to pay a brief tribute to that 
wonderful friend of man, the bam- 
boo, the loveliest ornament of the 
tropic forest, and the most obedient 
servant of its inmates. Common 
as it is, there is no more graceful 
or beautiful object in nature than the 
bamboo in its native luxuriance, and 
nowhere is it seen in greater per- 
fection than by the rivers and creeks 
of Burmah. As you round each 
bend of a Burmese river, cluster 
after cluster of bamboo waves a 
graceful salute with its spray-like 
foliage, and I could tell of country 
roads flanked by a bamboo avenue 
like nothing so much as a living 
Gothic aisle ; the smooth, pillar-like 
stems, jointed with perfect regu- 
larity, and rising on either side of 
the road almost perpendicularly, so 
gracefully is the are described, meet- 
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ing close overhead at a lofty height, 
and forming beneath a stillness 
which completes the parallel to the 
cathedral aisle. And when you 
turn to consider the uses fulfilled 
by this fairy-like plant, the wonder 
is scarcely less. Whether in his 
house, or land, or the boat, in 
which half the Burman’s life is 
passed, the bamboo is present every- 
where in an infinite variety of 
forms. The main supports of the 
house are commonly of timber, but 
it is from the bamboo that the 
beams and rafters of floor and roof 
are made, the partition walls, the 
matting on the floor, the very string 
which lashes rafter and beam toge- 
ther, and in many cases the mat- 
thatch which completes the house ; 
while within the house so built 
hardly a vessel but is made from, 
or at least indebted to, the same. 
On board the boat the bamboo is 
no less important; it floats the 
fisherman’s net, it is his shelter 
from the weather, and affords the 
rough bedding on which he lies; 
it is the stake to which his boat is 
moored, the pole which thrusts it 
from the shore, and even the anchor 
which holds it in the stream. 
Under more elaborate process it 
forms the substance of the multi- 
form vessels of lacquer work, which 
in Burmah take so largely the 
place of earthenware in other coun- 
tries. It is the scaffolding of the 
builder, the labourer’s basket, the 
child’s toys, and from its branches 
are woven the fantastic structures 
so dear to the Burmese, where the 
pooay or drama is held, and it forms 
the fanciful canopy which covers 
the coffin in the funeral procession. 

To return to the village; let us 
see of what buildings and thorough- 
fares it is composed. Two long 
broad streets, paved for a narrow 
space in the middle with bricks, 
run parallel with the river, and 
throughout their length each house 
is for the most part the copy of 
its neighbour. Raised two or three 
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feet from the ground on posts of 
timber, and entered by a rude flight 
of steps, the cottage consists of 
three rooms, with an open verandah 
in front; one room, with the veran- 
dah, occupies the ground-floor, and 
the two other rooms are above, and 
approached by a ladder. The par- 
tition walls are of rough plaited 
bamboo, and the floor is covered 
with a rude matting of the same 
material, Fireplace or chimney 
there is none, for none is needed, 
and of windows there is only one 
in the upper storey. The whole 
front of the house on the lower 
storey is open to the air, and its 
only protections from weather or 
intruders are the deep thatched roof 
covering the outer verandah, and 
stretching within a few feet of the 
ground, and the dog which mounts 
a volunteer guard in the doorway. 

The furniture is scanty enough, 
for the inmates sit habitually on 
the floor, which is also the table on 
which the family meals are taken. 
Dishes and cups of lacquer, or 
coarse china, and one or two of 
silver, stand on a shelf by the wall. 
A loom, where the women weave 
silk or cotton, occupies one end of 
the room, and a massive wooden 
box in the corner contains the 
valuables of the family, whether 
clothes or jewels. One or two pic- 
tures, the work of native talent, 
hang on the wall, representing in 
brilliant colours impossible princes 
and spirits, goblins and fairies, and 
among them is perhaps some em- 
blazoned advertisement from an Eng- 
lish shop in Rangoon, which is trea- 
sured as a work of art. A baby’s 
cradle hangs from the rafters, and a 
girl sits by to swing it. In the veran- 
dah a green parrot sits chained to 
an iron perch ; and under the house, 
among the beams on which it rests, 
lurks a huge wolfish specimen of 
the pariah dog, mercilessly chased 
with sticks and stones, and yet able 
to make the best and most faithful 
of watchdogs. 
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Such is house after house as we 
pass down the street. In one 
the loom is at work weaving the 
bright textures worn alike by men 
and women; in the next a silver- 
smith is hammering an embossed 
drinking cup, ordered by some 
Englishman far away; then a chorus 
of youthful voices announces a 
mixed school of boys and girls, 
taught by an old man of truculent 
aspect ; or a better class of house, 
the home of a serjeant of police, a 
dignitary of no small importance. 
The sons of the village are away in 
the rice fields, or on the river, but 
old men sit smoking in their door- 
ways, ready for a chat with any 
passer-by. Tall young girls, smok- 
ing green cigarettes and laughing 
and gossiping as they go, carry 
vegetables to market or water from 
the river. Urchins are playing 
in the street as they linger on their 
way to the monastery school. A 
bullock-cart creaks under its load 
of pine apples or sugar cane; and 
to the river bank are moored a 
crowd of boats of every size and 
form, from the huge craft laden 
with rice or earth-oil, with curved 
and towering stern rich in carving, 
like the ship of Ulysses, to the 
narrow and light canoe, all of them 
strikingly picturesque. 

The public market, a long covered 
building, is full of buyers and 
sellers, and the stalls are piled with 
fish, fruit ‘and vegetables, cakes 
and sweetmeats, with every kind 
of silk, cotton, or woollen fabrics 
—a large proportion of Manchester 
manufacture—besides shoes and 
sandals, and a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of native and English wares, 
umbrellas, looking-glasses, combs, 
toys and trinkets, matches, twine, 
slates and pencils, in strange con- 
fusion and contrast. Beyond the 
village street, in the cool shade of 
the trees, is the peaceful retreat of 
the Budhist religious, an ideal of 
seclusion ; and at this morning hour 
a train of shorn and yellow-robed 
H2 
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monks is passing from house to 
house, the foremost striking at in- 
tervals a brass triangular gong, at 
the sound of which from house after 
house some inmate comes forth to 
contribute of its best to the morn- 
ing meal of the clergy. 

And, the peace which seems to 
reign in such a community is not 
altogether imaginary. The tragedy 
of pain, sorrow, and crime, is 
enacted often enough, yet there is 
much that is very enviable in the 
lot of the people. Endowed as they 
are with a placid temperament, 
fond of laughter and amusement, 
surrounded in abundance by all 
that is needed to minister to their 
simple wants, their life is probably 
as tranquil as that of any people 
under heaven. There is neither 


grinding poverty nor, under Eng- 
lish rule, oppressive laws ; life and 
property are secure, and nature is 
lavish of food and clothing. A 
free education is at hand for their 
children, and with rare exceptions, 


and in their most primitive state, 
the people are still free from two 
giant evils which haunt their neigh- 
bours on either side, the plagues of 
drunkenness and opium smoking. 
In the whole village the only 
discordant element seems brought 
by the foreigner, in the immigrant 
mative Indian trader and usurer. 
Far more pushing and acute than 
the Burmese, naturally grasping 
and unscrupulous, he is more than 
a match for his Mongolian neigh- 
bours, from whose simplicity he 
reaps rich profits. The remotest 
‘village is now hardly free from the 
presence of some such sample of 
the kalar (the Burmese equivalent 
for ‘foreigner,’ and applied alike 
to Europeans and natives of India). 
Some are respectable enough, but 
those who know and like the Bur- 
mese in their simplicity never see 
without regret in the village the 
white jacket and turban of the kalar. 
A village built of such materials, 
and stan:ling on the brink of a 
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tropical river, is naturally exposed 
also to external calamities, especially 
to those of fire and flood. The in- 
flammable nature of the houses is 
indicated by the fact that against 
the wall of nearly every house 
leans a tall staff ending in a square 
piece of matting for the sole purpose 
of extinguishing fire; and it may 
be imagined that unless quickly 
detected a fire in dry weather will 
soon reduce to ashes such a street 
as I have described, although those 
who have not seen it could less 
easily imagine the philosophic 
calmness with which such a disaster 
is received by the inmates of the 
ruined quarter. 

Floods are even less resistible and 
hardly less disastrous for the time. 
In ascending the Irrawady during 
the south-west monsoon I have 
myself seen village after village 
temporarily deserted, every living 
thing washed out of its shelter, and 
the water above the eaves of the 
houses. When such a flood occurs 
there is great excitement and no 
little distress ; but after all the Bur- 
man is almost amphibious, accns- 
tomed as he is to live in boats ; his 
few household gods are easily trans- 
ported, and his washed-out home- 
stead quickly and cheaply restored. 

As the flood rises, he will first 
abandon his lower storey and take 
refuge in the upper ; and when this 
again is invaded, he will cut an 
opening in the roof for light and 
air, and live as long as may be 
among the rafters, with his boat 
moored ever by his side for escape 
in the last resort. 

Sanitary laws are not well under- 
stood in these remote corners of tlie 
earth, and much improvement in 
this respect has been effected by 
English rule. Generally, however, 
the public health is good, small-pox 
being perhaps the commonest of 
infectious complaints, but vaccina- 
tion, to which the people are gradu- 
ally being converted, is diminish- 
ing this. As regards medicine the 
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Burmese are still very far behind 
their fellow-subjects in India, where 
the most rooted prejudices have 
long given way to the light of 
medical science. 

In Burmah the native doctor, 
ignorant and superstitious, still bears 
a wide sway, and a late attempt to 
form classes for instruction in medi- 
cine in the principal towns of the 
province entirely failed, not from 
lack of interest or positive opposi- 
tion, but owing to the low standard 
of general education as yet reached 
in this young province. With the 
advance of education there is no 
doubt whatever that the manifest 
boon of English medicine will be 
gratefully accepted by a people 
singularly free from bigotry. 

In such a village as this too, 
the influence of post office and tele- 
graph has hardly made itself felt as 
in the larger towns; letters are 
usually sent by the hand of a mes- 
senger, and the Postmaster-General 
of India still complains of the small 
use made of the post office in Bur- 
mah, and the insignificance of native 
correspondence compared with that 
in Indian provinces. 

The riversteamer indeed passes by 
almost daily, and the village children 
flock to the banks to see it, but it is 
accepted as an unexplained manifes- 
tation of the mysterious power of 
the ‘ white kalar,’ causing no sur- 
prise, but conveying no new ideas, 
just as in England the railway train 
rushes and screams within a few 
yards of the quiet meadow, and the 
cattle hardly so much as raise their 
heads from their browsing. But 
notwithstanding the absence of 
positive advantages possessed by 
more advanced communities, and 
the presence of many evils insepar- 
able from a primitive social state, 
the general outcome of the condi- 
tions of life is for the time being a 
quiet happiness and contentment, 
spread through a community bound 
together almost as one family by 
social ties, of which the sight is 
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made the more attractive, as well as 
pathetic, by the reflection that in the 
hurry of advancing civilisation the 
happiness may be pushed aside with 
the simplicity. 

The present notice of this strange 
people may suitably end with a 
sketch of the scene presented by 
one of the popular gatherings which 
form a characteristic feature of 
Burmese social life, and where the 
best opportunity is offered to a 
foreigner of studying the unreserved 
manifestation of the national cha- 
racter, and noting the influence 
exercised by social and religious 
traditions. The most universally 
popular of the many occasions 
which serve as the excuse for Bur- 
mese merry-making is the pooay or 
national drama. The drama is 
quite as much a national institution 
in Burmah as in any European 
country, and it is far more popular, 
and more widely known and appre- 
ciated, as it is far more accessible 
to the multitude. Of all the ways in 
which the Burman, spendthrift as he 
is by nature, loves to squander his 
little hoard as soon as it is amassed, 
the dearest to his heart is to call 
together his friends and neighbours 
to a pooay. Actors and dancers 
form a recognised profession ; and as 
their services are always available, 
there is none of the many popular 
festivities from which the dramatic 
representation is absent. 

The occasion to which I shall 
now invite my reader is that of a 
gathering at Rangoon on the 1st of 
January, 1877. On that day, in the 
cantonment of Rangoon, as in every 
cantonmentand civil station of India, 
a salyo of ror guns thundered a 
salute in honour of the newly de- 
clared Empress of India, and the 
long list of the titles of her Im- 
perial Majesty was pomponsly pro- 
claimed to all the peoples, nations, 
and languages which make up the 
motley empire. In Rangoon thou- 
sands of Burmese, as well as people 
of almost every nationality under 
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heaven, flocked together and assem- 
bled inan enormous temporary build. 
ing; and among the numerousassem- 
blies held on the same day for the 
same purpose, none can have been 
more picturesque. The vast crowd of 
Burmese, all dressed in their most 
brilliant silks and richest jewellery, 
were massed on each side of a cen- 
tral aisle and seated in the attitude 
of respect on mats spread on the 
ground, the men on one side and 
the women on the other, as in some 
modern churches; and the extent 
and stillness of the crowd, the sit- 
ting posture, the uniform beardless 
Mongolian faces, and the contrast 
between the gorgeous colouring of 
the silken turbans of the men and 
the shining black hair of the women 
decorated only with sprays of 
flowers, formed a singular and 
striking scene. 

The ceremony of the proclama- 
tion was followed immediately by 
the presentation of medals and other 
marks of distinction to some of the 
most loyal native subjects of her 
Majesty, and then forthwith began 
the more popular business of the 
day in the dramatic performances. 

From the centre of the building, 
prepared for the stage in the usual 
primitive fashion, are now seen ad- 
vancing, in a long column towards 
the raised dais set apart for the 
Government officials, a chorus of 
twenty Burmese girls. Tall and 
slight, they are dressed in a uniform 
of pale pink, gauzy material, which 
clings close to the figure, reaching 
to the feet, and is relieved only by 
drooping necklaces of silver or 
pearls. In her hand each girl holds 
a closed fan and a handkerchief. 
It is the best trained corps de ballet 
which the Burmese capital can pro- 
duce, and is headed by the famous 
dancer, now almost at the end of 
her theatrical career, Yin-dau-mah- 
lay, who, old as she is, looks in her 
ballet costume, and with the aid of 
cosmetics, almost childish in the 
youthful grace which she throws 
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into the dance. Utterly and en- 
tirely in contrast as the perform- 
ance is with those of the ballet girls 
of the West, the movements are 
exceedingly graceful, and though 
slowly and quietly performed, are 
such as require both long study and 
a marvellous suppleness of limb. 
As they advance every movement is 
made in unison by the whole troop, 
gracefully swaying body and arms 
and keeping time to a soft chorus of 
their own voices unaccompanied by 
any instrument. In such order they 
advance to the foot of the dais, where 
they finally kneel in homage to the 
Imperial representative, and then 
retire in the same graceful fashion. 

This is, however, only the pre- 
lude specially arranged for this 
occasion to the ordinary popular 
drama which immediately succeeds, 
commencing at nightfall and con- 
tinuing without intermission till 
daylight. The accessories of this, 


the favourite entertainment of the 
Burmese, must be here shortly de- 


scribed. 

When we come to compare the 
character and surroundings of the 
Burmese drama with those of the 
Western stage, the points of con- 
trast are to those of resemblance as 
a thousand to one. The essential 
attraction of the drama is doubtless 
the same as elsewhere, the charm 
of the mirror held up to life, and 
revealing in action all the com- 
plexity of its joys and sorrows, its 
humour, irony, and pathos; but the 
resemblance hardly extends far- 
ther. In the first place, notwith- 
standing the popularity of the 
drama in Burmah, there are no 
permanent theatres in the country. 
A special building is erected when- 
ever a company of players is en- 
gaged, and the universal bamboo 
and dah provide all that is required 
for the shelter of the company and 
audience. Beneath a temporary 
roof mats are spread on the level 
surface of the ground, which is 
usually quite uninclosed, and open 
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freely and without payment to the 
public, the sole restriction tothe audi- 
ence being the limits within which 
it is possible to see the actors and 
hear the dialogue, and the only 
passport to a good seat an early 
arrival. The stage is placed in the 
centre of the building, and consists 
merely of a vacant matted ring ofa 
few yards in diameter round one of 
the posts which support the mat 
roof, and around this space on the 
same level are ranged the audience. 
Footlights are represented by a 
ring of blazing torches, or some- 
times of lamps, planted round the 
central post and refreshed at in- 
tervals during the performance. 
Among these are hung the masks 
of the actors, heads of goblins 
and angels, lions and birds, and 
the quaint stiff dresses of paste- 
board and tinsel and gilding, with 
huge projecting epaulettes, which, 
with bow or sword, complete the 
several impersonations. 

Close round the stage, undistin- 
guished at first sight from the 
crowd which presses hard upon 
them, are seated the actors and 
actresses. The men are in ordinary 
Burmese costume except when 
taking part in the play: the faces 
of the women are rendered white 
almost to ghastliness with powder 
and cosmetics. The play is probably 
the representation of some well- 
known classical legend (modern life 
is, I believe, never directly placed on 
the Burmese stage), such as one of 
those which represent the previous 
existences of Budha, and opens per- 
haps with a dialogue betweenan ima- 
ginary prince benighted in a forest 
and a beloo or man-eating demon 
by which the forest is haunted. The 
voices are pitched in a high key, and 
may be heard at a considerable 
distance, and the dialogue is inter- 
spersed with touches of humour, 
sometimes not the most refined, 
each hit being received with laugh- 
ter by the appreciative audience. 
To one of the actors is usually 
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assigned the part of the clown in a 
pantomime, and his jokes and con- 
tortions give no less delight to the 
youth of Burmah than do those of 
the English clown to our own 
children. 

It is a wonderful and almost 
weird scene which presents itself 
on entering such a _play-house. 
In the still tropical night an im- 
mense concourse of men, women, 
and children is seated in orderly 
fashion on the ground, in the dim 
light of an occasional torch or lan- 
tern ; a cigar or cigarette is in nearly 
every mouth: there is a subdued 
hum of voices, a pervading cloud 
of tobacco smoke, and a din of bar- 
barous music, and in the centre of 
the crowd, rising conspicuous in the 
smoke of flaring torches, flit to and 
fro the grotesque figures* of the 
players, disguised as princes and 
ladies, spirits and monsters of 
various form. The only piece on 
the European stage which ever re- 
called to me the Burmese pooay was 
the drama entitled Babil and Bijou, 
in which the distant hollow voices 
resounding through the vast theatre, 
the subdued light and the fantastic 
forms and dresses, formed something 
like a civilised parallel to the rude 
drama of the far East. 

Way is always made respectfully 
and good-humouredly for English 
visitors, who have no difficulty in 
securing a good place; but when 
once the quaintness of the scene 
has been fully studied, there is a 
wearisome monotony about the 
performance which soon tires the 
ignorant spectator. To follow such 
a drama so as to understand either 
plot or dialogue requires a very 
rare intimacy with the Burmese 
language and its various dialects ; 
and even among officers whose 
daily duties necessitate a complete 
command over the colloquial, and 
who have made the language a 
carefal study, there are probably 
few who could enter fully into the 
appreciation of the popular play. 
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During the performance a perpetual 
musical accompaniment is kept up 
with pauses at intervals for the 
dialogue, the most prominent instru- 
ment being a species of drum. 

To a stranger the audience is not 
the least noticeable part of the spec- 
tacle. Whole families which have 
travelled for miles in their covered 
bullock carts, bringing their pro- 
visions with them, are seated in the 
most picturesque groups. The 
elders are smoking leisurely and 
intent on the play, lovers are talk- 
ing low, matrons are gossiping, 
with babies asleep in their arms, 
and children playing or sleeping 
soundly by their side: and on the 
outskirts of the assembly temporary 
provision stalls are erected, each 
seller being seated by a torch or 
lantern. 

Such is the zat-pooay.or regular 
drama, to which the principal crowd 
is attracted; apart from the main 
building there is also a booth contain- 
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ing a minor stage, raised from the 
ground as in an Englishfair. Here 
a smaller group of spectators is 
attracted to witness the scarcely 
less popular acting and dancing of 
marionettes. These are worked 
with great skill, and, as the acting 
is accompanied by appropriate dia- 
logue as in the old English Punch 
and Judy show, afford almost as 
much amusement as the ‘regular 
play. 

Thus throughout the night the 
crowd sits patiently and untiringly 
watching the performances of 
either kind, and it is not till the 
rising sun puts to shame the lurid 
torch-light that the play ceases 
(perhaps to be renewed on the 
evening of the same day), and the 
audience breaks up and quietly 
disperses. 

it must be reserved to a future 
opportunity to sketch some other of 
the most characteristic scenes of 
popular life in this unique country. 


P. Horvery. 
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‘L’ECOLE FRANCAISE’ AT 
By tHe Rev. W. 


N 1846, M. de Salvandy, the 

French Minister of Education, 
established what was called the 
‘Ecole Francaise,’ at Athens, to 
maintain a few young graduates 
who had already won distinction in 
their studies, and seemed likely to 
turn to good account the oppor- 
tunities of residence at Athens. The 
boon was little prized at first, and 
few competed for the vacant places ; 
those who gained them were not 
always thought to turn their leisure 
to much profit. So, in 1850, a new 
rule was made, that every student 
should send home a memoir on some 
theme of ancient scholarship or let- 
ters, and two years later the Aca- 
demic colony rose to sudden fame 
by the success of its member, Beulé, 
afterwards Professor and Minister 
of France. A notable discovery 
which he made took the fancy of 
the world of letters; the School of 
Athens rose in general esteem with 
the studies which it represented. 
Smallas were its numbers, we shall 
find upon its roll the names of 
nearly all the French authors who 
have since done anything for classi- 
cal antiquities or art. MM. Fustel 
de Coulanges, Perrot, Foucart, 
Damont, Wescher, Heuzey, Bur- 
nouf, Gebhart, and others passed 
a year or two as members of 
the School, though proved to be 
ripe scholars already. Here and 
there perhaps the residence at 
Athens was only a pleasant interlude 
in a literary life, and left no lasting 
traces on the professional work of 
later days. To those who have 
since read the writings of the lively 
pamphleteer and novelist About, it 
may be a surprise to find that he 
began his career of letters with a 
grave memoir on the island of 
Aigina, submitted to the approval 
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of the French Academy. But 
commonly we find the year or two 
there spent gave a lasting bias to 
the future tastes. Essays were 
sent regularly home for the judg- 
ment of a Committee of the French 
Academy, abstracts of which were 
published in the Archives des Mis- 
sions, or in the Revue des Sociétés 
Savantes, and of late in the Comptes 
Rendus de lV Académie. These have 
been in many cases since expanded 
into the works which fill aplace upon 
our shelves. Among the old monnu- 
ments of Athens and the many asso- 
ciations of the past they gained a 
truer insight into the principles of 
Hellenic art, and a fresher enthusi- 
asm for its literary stores. They had 
there an easy starting point for anti- 
quarian tours, in which the familiar 
knowledge of the language and the 
customs of the modern Greeks was 
of itself a signal gain. The friendly 
interests of the Academy at home 
gave a definite aim and stimulus to 
their studies. It was no slight 
advantage. to be guided to the 
subjects which would best repay 
research, to the districts where 
the explorer’s services could be most 
useful, and to the authorities who 
had opened up without exhausting 
the fields of study thus proposed. 
Year by year intelligent guidance 
and encouragement were offered, 
while the students for the most 
part availed themselves with ardour 
of their opportunities for travel and 
self-improvement. The experience 
of nearly thirty years convinced 
the learned world of France of the 
value of this institution, and in 
1873 the Government decided to 
grant the same eucouragement to 
classical archeology at Rome, by 
forming therea branch of the French 
School at Athens. It was thought 
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that a year or two of study in the 
great museums and galleries of 
Italy would form a valuable intro- 
duction to the special treatment of 
Hellenic art and history, while 
questions of philology and literary 
criticism, to which scant time as 
yet had been devoted by the 
members, would claim their share 
of interest when the advantages of 
great libraries with all their store 
of manuscripts were ready to their 
hands. Roman epigraphy was mak- 
ing every year great strides, and it 
had at Parisin M. Léon Rénier, the 
Professor, one of its ablest living 
representatives, but the interest 
which he had roused in younger 
scholars had been diverted seem- 
ingly to other fields of study, and 
needed more encouragement upon 
the soil of Italy. Meantime the 
foundations of old Rome were being 
ransacked, and on all sides the 
work of discovery was going for- 
ward, and the new comers could 
not fail to be stirred to enthusiastic 


study by all the incentives which 
they felt around them. For a year 
or so the branch at Rome consisted 
of three members only, but in 1875 
the number was increased to six, 
besides one or more of riper years 
engaged on special missions. 


decree definitely organised the 
institution, and brought it into 
regular relations with the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure, the Ecole des 
Chartes, and the Facultésdes Lettres 
at Paris. It also defined with the 
help of the Academy the subjects of 
examination which future candidates 
must pass before election. As an 
experiment thus tested and approved 
seems worthy of our imitation 
here in England, it may be useful 
to justify some of the statements 
made, and to enter more into detail 
as to the nature and results of the 
work which has been thus far carried 
on. We may first notice the 
department of topography in con- 
nection with the architectural study 
of classical antiquities, for it was in 
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this that the earliest success was 
won by the French School. The 
Acropolis of Athens had been hope- 
lessly disfigured in the course of 
ages. The soldiers of Sulla, Medi- 
eeval dukes, Venetians and Turks, 
had all done their part in destroying 
the beauty of the scene which 
Phidias had planned, till bastions 
and ruins blocked up to the height 
of forty feet the old approaches to 
the Propylea. But Beulé with the 
insight of genius pictured to his 
mind the earlier scene so clearly as 
to discern the point at which re- 
search would be rewarded, and had 
the happiness to lay bare the line of 
ancient walls, with the towers which 
flanked the gate, through which the 
road led up to the great flight of 
steps crowned by the pillars of the 
Propylea. His book on the Acropolis, 
published shortly afterwards, com- 
bines a history of its great monn- 
ments, as drawn from ancient 
sources, with an account of all the 
discoveries of works of art and of in- 
scriptions made under his guidance. 
A few years afterwards the famous 
sanctuary of Delphi was successfully 
explored by two members of the 
School, MM. Foucart and Wescher. 
While wandering among the ruins 
of the temple, one of them was 
struck by an old peasant’s talk 
about a subterranean access to the 
ravine which on one side the 
building overlooked. Following the 
track thus opened up to view, they 
not merely succeeded in uncovering 
the face of the old wall which served 
as the foundation of the temple, and 
thus laying bare a large area of 
masonry covered with long rows of 
marble tablets, but they also made 
their way into some chambers of 
the lower storey which were probably 
connected with the prophetic ma- 
chinery of the ancient oracle. 
After researches so successful at 
the great shrine of Delphi, it was 
natural to hope for some discoveries 
in the sacred isle of Delos. Accord- 
ingly in 1872 M. Lebégue with the 
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encouragement and help of M. 
Burnouf, the Director of the School, 
made a careful survey of the island, 
and found what they believe to be 
the oldest sanctuary in Greece, a 
little temple of the Cynthian Apollo 
near the place described in the 
Homeric Hymn as the god’s birth- 
place, in the highland of Mount 
Cynthus. Its floor and some of its 
sides consist of native rock, while 
its roof is formed by five pairs of 
enormous tiles, carefully fitted to 
each other, and then covered over 
with loose blocks of stone, which 
disguise the masonry below them. 
So rude is the whole indeed as to be 
easily mistaken for the cave dwell- 
ing of some prehistoric race, were 
itnot for the rough monolith within, 
and the traces of archaic sculpture, 
and the indications of the chasm 
over which the tripod of divination 
may have rested. 

At the same time M. Rayet, 
another member of the School, was 
carrying on the work of exploration 
at Miletus and at Hierouda on 
the site of the temple of the Didy- 
mean Apollo, Among the monu- 
ments discovered were some statues 
of women seated in the ancient 
Milesian style, which recalls the 
Egyptian type. Another result 
gained was the scientific reconstruc- 
tion of the plan of the great temple, 
which Vitruvius calls a model of 
Ionic art, and which Strabo and 
Pausanias considered almost the 
first religious edifice of Asia Minor. 
In this case the expenses of the 
search were borne by the munificence 
of two Rothschilds, and it is evident 
indeed that the modest means of 
students cannot bear the strain of 
explorations such as those under- 
taken at Halicarnassus and at 
Ephesus under the auspices of our 
own Museum, or such as those which 
have excited so much interest of 
late to the work of Schliemann at 
Mycene and of the German scholars 
at Olympia. They can rarely hope 
to be pioneers in those costly fields 
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of enterprise, but it is no slight 
advantage to have eager. students 
near at hand to gather up the in- 
formation which is constantly ac- 
cruing. Greece is one large necro- 
polis. A peasant’s plough, a mason’s 
tool, atany moment and in any spot, 
may give the clue to some discovery 
of value, and the sense of all this 
cannot fail to stimulate the energy 
of antiquarian research. 

At Rome meantime the work 
of exploration has been steadily go- 
ing forward, and the privileged 
members of the new institute will 
find a largely increasing store of 
antiquarian data. In the Forum 
the rubbish piled to the height of 
many feet is removed at last and 
the ancient pavement opened up; 
there as on the neighbouring Capitol 
the unsolved problems of topogra- 
phy are being set at rest, and we 
may realise how tiny was the famous 
Forum in which all the currents 
of free life met for ages, and how 
closely the narrow streets, and 
shops, and temples, hemmed it in 
till the ambition of the Imperial 
rulers gave it light and room. 

Building societies are raising 
new quarters round the Esquiline, 
and the labourer’s pickaxe has 
constantly brought some fresh 
relics of the past to view: remains 
of the old temples, a lecture hall 
where Mecenas may have been lis- 
tened to by his poet friends, and, older 
still, the cemeteries of the ignoble 
dead; below them again the rem- 
nants of a prehistoric Rome, where 
a yet earlier race built tombs long 
before the days in which we read 
about the City of the Seven Hills. 
The municipality has taken care 
throughout to stipulate with the 
contractors to enjoy an exclusive 
right to all the antiquities which 
may be found; it has appointed an 
archeological commission, and set 
apart a museum to receive the 
stores which are being rapidly col- 
lected. 

Like efforts have been made in 
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many another part of Central Italy. 
To speak only of one, the old port 
Ostia has risen from its tomb, like 
the more famous city of Pompeii, 
and been made the object of a 
special study by one of the French 
scholars, M. Homolle, whose mono- 
graph upon its history embraced a 
special scrutiny of more than 700 
inscriptions found in its close 
neighbourhood. 

We may turn next to the de- 
partment of classical epigraphy, 
and ask what signs of earnest ef- 
fort have been given by the Ecole 
Frangaise in dealing with the monu- 
mental evidence engraved on bronze 
or stone. 

We cannot realise withont an 
effort the abundance of such ma- 
terials for study as they were 
strewn in old times in countless 
thousands over the whole face of the 
then civilised world. We should not 
seek, nor find, in our churchyards 
much sober history, nor would the 
few words which might be found 
upon our public works go far to 
reconstruct for coming ages a 
picture of our national life; and 
few of us now-a-days, without some 
special study, know how much 
in ancient times both of public 
and of private interest was written 
in enduring forms in characters 
which all might read, even in days 
when great public libraries stood 
always open, and booksellers drove 
a thriving trade, and the newest 
literary wares, the epigrams of 
Martial or the speeches of the 
Younger Pliny were copied for a 
trifling sum, and despatched to the 
most distant corners of the Roman 
world. We can understand indeed 
that there is much wholly new to 
us to be learnt from the papyrus 
rolls of Egypt, or from the sun- 
burnt tablets which were stored in 
the Assyrian libraries, and from 
which in our own days the civili- 
sations of the past have been rising 
as from the tomb before our eyes ; 
it seems natural enough, again, that 
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in rude times lasting materials like 
stone or bronze were used when 
there was but little to be written, 
and when books were quite un- 
known; but we have cause at first 
to wonder when we find that lite. 
rary ages still had recourse so 
largely to archaic usage, and wrote 
out the records of their daily life 
in forms which seemed so solid as 
to defy even the processes of slow 
decay. 

Thus, for example, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome the great high- 
way was fringed for miles with the 
long line of stately tombs on which 
might be read the muster-roll of 
ancient worthies, the statesmen and 
generals of the Republic, as well as 
the ministers and organisers of the 
Empire. The epitaphs recorded 
the offices of State which each had 
filled, the battles fought, the pro- 
vinces annexed, and the whole 
round of public service. Those 
marble pages pieced together would 
go far to make the chronicle of 
the governing families of Rome; 
and the traveller who compared 
the lists of honours and of titles, 
coultl scarcely fail to get a larger 
grasp of the ruling mechanism of 
the administration of the Empire. 
Within the city stood the statues 
of great men, whose marble forms 
graced the temples and the Fo- 
ram and well-nigh every public 
spot, while on the base of each 
was graven some leaflet of the 
Roman peerage, that all might 
learn something of the annals of 
the past in a sort of National Gal- 
lery through which all citizens 
must pass. Still more varied and 
abundant was the information 
stored in many of the places of 
resort throughout the city. With- 
in and without the walls of the 
great temples, as in the neighbour- 
hood of many sacred precincts, 
were posted the records of official 
acts of every kind, laws and trea- 
ties dating from the earliest times, 
the results of the consular elections, 
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resolutions of the Senate, regis- 
ters of triumphs, and Imperial de- 
crees. Unlike our placards and our 
proclamations, feeble papers flatter- 
ing at the mercy of the wind and 
rain, they were entrusted seldom 
to material less durable than bronze, 
while at times the flattery of the 
Senate chose ivory or gold to do 
honour to the words of their Im- 
perial master. Many of these 
were gathered with special care in 
the Record Office on the Capitol, 
but all the temples served as ar- 
chives, and Rome was a great 
museum where students of history 
might freely read. There on the 
walls of the Augusteum might be 
seen the autobiography of the 
great organiser of the Empire, a 
copy of which has happily been 
saved in a far-off provincial town. 
Not far away, in the centre of the 
city, the edicts of the Emperor 
were posted which gave discharge 
from military service, with the 
boon of civic rights, to whole con- 
tingents of the frontier troops, who 
had served their term of years be- 
side the legions. In another quar- 
ter on the basis of an honorary 
statue might be read the muster- 
roll of a cohort of the city watch, 
which, repeated as it was a short 
time afterwards, threw light on the 
whole system of promotion, and 
relations of the lower grades of rank. 
In the pretorian camp might be 
seen the funeral notices, the votive 
offerings, the order of the day, 
posted up in the quarters of the 
several cohorts. The very bricks 
which were built into the walls 
would have their story, which 
antiquaries of the present day 
are reading—of the far-off towns 
upon the Danube, which were send- 
ing their recruits to keep peace, 
and sometimes to disturb it, in the 
streets of Rome. Nor was it only 
in the higher matters of state 
policy that such publicity was 
sought. Here was set up the sum- 
mary of the lawsuit which finally 
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decided the conflicting claims of 
rival trades. Here a city guild 
or corporation gave emphatic utter- 
ance to its vote of thanks for some 
club house, or bath, or theatre, 
built for them by a wealthy patron. 
The little chapels of the religious 
brotherhoods, tojudge at least by one 
we know, might serve to the inquir- 
ing stranger as manuals of theo- 
logy. Their archaic liturgy was 
written out in characters of stone 
upon the walls. The minutes of 
their meetings at the great recur- 
ring festivals, the special thanks- 
givings for acts of grace, the so- 
lemn round of ceremonial observ- 
ance, the names even of the presi- 
dent and brothers present, were all 
punctiliously recorded, not on mere 
registers of paper only, but on the 
marble slabs which lined the 
chamber where they met. The 
tiniest even of the corporations of 
the city followed, though in humble 
fashion, the like practice. Each, 
as it could, found a little shrine or 
council chamber, and thankfully 
inscribed on it the names of the 
protectors of the guild; the little 
friendly societies of the artisans or 
freedmen recorded publicly their 
common name, their patron saint, 
their legal claim to State protec- 
tion, their promises of good cheer 
or funeral expenses, together with 
the tariff of their yearly dues: 
entering at times even more into 
detail, like the curious entry by 
which one of them brought its 
official business te a close, when 
the old members ceased to pay 
their quota, and no new ones 
would come in, and the trea- 
surer found the purse was empty, 
and put out the formal notice that 
there were no assets to meet any 
future claims. What was true of 
Rome held good more or less for all 
the towns throughout the Empire, 
especially in the old cities of historic 
culture, where the currents of free 
life had strongly flowed. In Athens, 
for example, might be read in public 
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places the laws and treaties made 
centuries before; the lists of the 
members of the old Delian league, 
and the amounts which each paid 
year by year into the common fund, 
covered the great marble blocks on 
the Acropolis, where their fragments 
have been found of late and pieced 
once more together ; the inventories 
even of the treasure of the great 
goddess were written out minutely 
on the walls for the regret of later 
and less wealthy times. Numerous 
inscriptions told their tales of local 
munificence as great as that of any 
Peabody of later times. The isles 
of Greece had countless memorials 
of national life—of the tiny wars 
they once had waged, of the endless 
diplomatic quarrels which dragged 
on through centuries of change, till 
Romans had to end the suit begun 
before Athens was mistress of the 
seas. Thus Crete, of whose con- 
dition history said little, had many 
a lengthy page of international law 
for epigraphists one day to read. 
Nor was it only in the towns that 
monumental evidence was ready to 
the hand of antiquary or scholar. 
Along the great highways, where 
bridges spanned the rivers, or cause- 
ways crossed the marshes, or hos- 
pices and posting-houses were sta- 
tioned for the public service, notices 
were strewn of the famous road 
builders, generals, emperors, who 
had spurred on local enterprise, or 
given largely from the central funds. 
On the frontiers, where the legions 
for centuries kept watch and ward— 
in the centre of the camps, where 
troops were quartered of nationali- 
ties but lately alien to the Roman 
world—was no lack of literary proof 
that the army was a potent instru- 
ment for the spread of Latin culture. 
Here was posted up a lengthy order 
of the day, like the proclamation of 
Hadrian to his soldiers in Numidia, 
where we may still read upon the 
crumbling stone the praises given 
to the loyal troops for the efficiency 
attained by steady discipline and 
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drill. On every side a traveller 
could read the tokens of the soldiers’ 
pious feeling; here and there a 
quaint prayer such as that offered 
to the genius of the august emperors 
and of their custom-house, public 
notices of the clubs, messes, provi- 
dent societies, formed by the officers 
of lower rank; the rules even of 
the humble guilds, which spread 
among the sutlers and camp fol- 
lowers—the rudimental forms of a 
public life which was to grow, till 
the camp passed at last into a 
municipium, and the castra legiones 
were transferred into the Leon or 
Caerleon of later times. 

In Greece, from very early times, 
the literary men had seen the value 
of such materials for history. Keen- 
eyed travellers like Herodotus jotted 
them down in. note-book or in me- 
mory as they passed along. Chro- 
nologists soon learned to quotethem. 
Critical historians like Polybius 
noted carefully the terms of ancient 
treaties, and checked the vague 
traditions of the past by the exact 
words of old diplomatists and law- 
givers. Specialists, meantime, were 
making their collections, none of 
which, unhappily, have reached us. 
Aristodemus in Boeotia, Alcetas at 
Delphi, Craterus above all at Athens, 
gathered into special works the in- 
scriptions of their several countries, 
and literary nicknames even were 
invented for the ‘ Old Mortalities’ 
who amused their neighbours by 
the vagaries of their antiquarian 
zeal. Butin Italy theancient records 
found a less enlightened public; the 
literary men disdained to use them; 
writers, like Livy, did not care to 
check their fluent rhetoric by ap- 
peal to monumental facts and figures. 
If the very words of the old states- 
man’s speech lay ready to their hands 
upon the bronze, they thought they 
could improve upon his rugged 
phrases, and wrote out an harangue 
which he would have spoken if he 
could. It might be dangerous to 
pore too long over the old archives 
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in the Capitol, lest they should spoil 
their fine style by much reading of 
bad Latin; and as for travelling 
through the country towns to rum- 
mage for old bronzes, in the hope of 
correcting here a date and there a 
title, their readers would have been 
none the better pleased for that, and 
no critic ventured to suggest such 
an unremunerative labour. 

In dealing with this epigraphic 
evidence, our own age has shown an 
energy and success almost unex- 
ampled. The work of discovery 
which Cyriacus began on an exten- 
sive scale in the first half of the 
fifteenth century has never ceased, 
indeed, since then; and there have 
been always antiquaries on the 
search, travellers sending home 
inscriptions from countries little 
visited before, directors of museums 
and collectors buying up the coins, 
the bronzes, and the marbles which 
peasants have turned up with the 
plough, or masons disturbed among 
the ruins of the past. But in our 
own days governments have turned 
explorers, and old corporations have 
been eager to collect their title-deeds 
which were buried in the tombs of 
bygone generations. New materials 
for history are coming to light on 
every side. Still greater progress 
has been made in the methodical 
arrangement of these data, in which 
little had been done for two centuries 
and a half, since Gruter’s Corpus 
saw the light. The new stores of evi- 
dence collected year by year were 
buried away from sight again in the 
pages of some thousand volumes, 
many of which had neither order, 
plan, nor index. But the great col- 
lections which are in course of pub- 
lication at Berlin promise to put us 
in possession of the whole field of 
monumental data which bear on the 
histories of Greece and Rome. 

It is time now to ask again what 
useful work in the department has 
been done by the members of the 
French School of Athens. Their 
labourshave been carried on partly in 
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the study, and partly in the field. 
In the first place, there was much 
hoarded capital which had not yet 
been turned to good account. Much 
of the new evidence which bore on 
the institutions of the past had been 
scarcely sifted and compared as yet. 
It remained, therefore, to group 
them in their proper order, and 
make a special study of each class, 
and indicate in each what additional 
information had been _ gained. 
Studies of this kind seemed to 
promise speedy fruit, and naturally 
engaged much of the attention of 
the members of the School. A series 
of monographs has thus appeared 
upon various sides of social life in 
Greece and Rome which before had 
never been adequately treated. Thus 
to M. Albert Dumont we owe an 
important work containing the only 
complete list of the inscriptions of 
the Athenian Ephebi, where we may 
read the names of the matriculated 
students who flocked from many 
lands to live in some sort of college 
system in the famous University 
of Athens. Year by year they were 
graven on the blocks of stone which 
have been found of late in the old 
city, and with them we may read the 
recurring votes of thanks offered by 
the Senate and the people to the 
chancellors and tutors of the college, 
and much elaborate notice of the 
athletic sports encouraged by the 
State, as well as of the professors’ 
lectures, which all alike were ex- 
pected to attend, and of the reli- 
gious services in which they had 
to take a part. 

Another interesting work of the 
same School was the fruit of residence 
at Athens, and of personal observa- 
tions in the neighbouring islands. 
It is a treatise by M. Foucart on 
the Associations religieuses, that is, 
on the conventicles or religious 
guilds connected with exotic forms 
of worship, and not directly sanc- 
tioned by the State. It is a chap- 


ter, therefore, on the legal status 
and the moral worth of the Non- 
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conformity of Greece. Some 
materials had long existed for the 
study in the occasional notices of 
ancient authors, as well as in the 
inscriptions of the thiasoi which had 
spread mainly among the slave- 
born classes and the alien traders 
who had formed in religious brother- 
hoods to remind them of their dis- 
tant homes. Of late years, how- 
ever, the materials have largely 
grown in number, and of thirty-five 
inscriptions drawn from Attica 
alone, only three are to be found 
in the volume of Béck’s Corpus. 
Another treatise also may be men- 
tioned by M. Foucart, De Collegiis 
Scenicorum Artificum, in which the 
author has drawn together the 
various data which refer to the 
status and the privileges of the 
company of artists, who travelled 
to and fro, as actors, musicians, 
opera dancers, in connection with 
the festivals of Dionysus and the 
service of the. theatres of Greece. 
The honorary votes which were 
passed in different; States, the laws 
and treaties to protect them as 
they went from land to land, the 
complimentary notices of what 
they did, are often coming to light 
in the fragments of old records ; 
we see that though their moral 
character was somewhat low, their 
importance in social life ranked 
high. They were too cosmopolitan 
to think much of public spirit or of 
local claims, but they enjoyed ex- 
ceptional immunities in time of 
war, and passed among the com- 
batants unscathed like the travel- 
ling scholars or the begging friars 
of the Middle Ages. To these 
works may be added treatises like 
those of M. Hanriot on the Demes 
of Attica, and of M. Vidal Lablache 
on the life of Herodes Atticus, as 
well as others of which only ab- 
stracts have appeared in the Reports 
of the Academy. 

But the members of the School 
have also laboured as explorers. 
Thus M. Foucart and Wescher 
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brought back from Delphi copies of 
hundreds of new inscriptions be- 
longing for the most part to one or 
other of two classes. Of these the 
first relates to the institution of 
proxenia, by which some Delphian 
made himself the representative of 
the friendly State named in each 
document, and lent his aid to any 
of the citizens who came on business 
to Delphi, receiving in return 
honorary or substantial recompenses 
from the State which he thus served. 
This institution was well known 
before, and the novelty consists 
only in the larger numbers of the 
States brought thus into connection 
with the great religious centre. 
But the second class furnished a 
real addition to our knowledge in 
the curious forms of sale by which 
masters freed their slaves, and put 
their freedom under the protection 
of Apollo, and the sanction of some 
citizen whose witness was attested. 
Sometimes the sale was a fictitious 
one, and the gain secured was the 
publicity with which the master 
bound himself to respect the free- 
dom of his former slave. At other 
times the price was a substantial 
one, and paid by the slave out of 
his past earnings, or consisted of 
services which he was bound to 
render still for years or even for his 
master’s lifetime. 

Fach year when the good season 
for travelling arrives, some students 
start from Athens on a special tour 
to some locality suggested by the 
learned committee which watches 
their interests at Paris. They busy 
themselves with the unsolved pro- 
blems of topography, they gather 
up the inscriptions which had been 
before unnoticed or which ac- 
cident may have lately brought 
to light, they make plans and 
designs of ancient monuments, and 
study on the spot the sculptures 
now confined to the several districts 
where they are discovered. Thus, 
to take a recent case, at the time 
of the massacre at Salonica, MM. 
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Dachesne and Collignon were busily 
engaged in Asia Minor in the wild 
valleys which descend to the an- 
cient Caria and Cilicia, and returned 
with their portfolios filled with de- 
signs of ancient art and copies of 
some hundred new inscriptions. 

The special missions in the service 
of archeology which were set on 
foot by the French Emperor were 
entrusted for the most part to former 
members of the School: thus M. 
Perrot was sent to Ancyra to bring 
back the autobiography of Augustus 
in acompleter shape, M. Heuzey was 
commissioned to explore the South 
of Macedonia, while M. Deville 
was sent to gather what he could 
in Samothrace, and some splendid 
volumes issued from the press to lay 
the results before the curious public. 

With the establishment of the 
new School at Rome an impetus has 
been also given of late to abstruser 
studies of philology which had been 
less attended to before, as also to 
others on the technical aspects of 
Hellenic and of early Christian art, 
besides the many questions of class- 
ical antiquities which have been 
more specially referred to in this 
paper. 

It is not creditable to English 
scholarship that these materials 
of history should be so little known 
among us, and that the studies of 
our Universities should have drawn 
so scantily from these abundant 
sources. Large chapters of the 
history of the social life in Greece 
and Rome are being entirely re- 
written, as new evidence is coming 
to hand from various sides, but the 
original data to be found in the 
inscriptions and the coins are seldom 
referred to in our text-books, and 
are quite unknown for the most to 
our students, as indeed to many of 
their teachers. An institution like 
the Ecole Francaise at Athens and 
at Rome might be of signal use 
in this respect, and it would seem 
easiest to establish it at present 
when a University Commission is 
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actually engaged upon the organisa- 
tion of our academic studies. A 
few fellowships might be set apart 
by the action of some colleges, and 
with the consent of the Com- 
missioners, and a period of residence 
in Greece or Italy be made one 
condition of their tenure. In the 
competition for these, examination 
papers might be given in classical 
art, epigraphy, and numismatics, 
in order that candidates might be 
selected who had special interest in 
such studies, or were likely to profit 
most by residence abroad. 

There would be nothing new in 
principle in such disposal of the 
necessary funds, as there are already 
Radcliffe travelling fellowships at 
Oxford, which, as it is believed, 
have done good service in the cause 
of science. By agreement between 
the two Universities and the heads 
of some departments at the British 
Museum, it would be possible to 
secure an efficient Board to guide 
the studies of the graduates elected, 
much in the same way as the Com- 
mittee of the French Academy 
presides over the work of the Ecole 
Francaise at Athens. 

It would be possible in this way 
to regulate details without too much 
uniformity or statutable fixity. Ex- 
perience would prove whether, as 
seems probable, a corporate character 
would be most useful in the institu- 
tion, or if it would be better to allow 
each student to follow the guidance 
of his tastes untrammelled by any 
rules, and unsupported by the 
friendly sympathy of partners in 
like studies. It might rest with 
the Board of Studies to decide 
whether the time of any Fellow 
was sufficiently well spent to justify 
a longer residence abroad. Grants 
might be also given from time to 
time in aid of special researches 
which deserved encouragement, and 
perhaps exceptional appointments 
made in favour of literary men whose 
work could be pursued with more 
advantage in the great centres of 
I 
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antiquity. No costly buildings or 
appliances would be required ; the 
materials for study exist already in 
abundance in the museums, galleries 
of art, and ancient monuments : the 
classical lands would be libraries of 
reference themselves, and the genius 
loct would do more to stimulate 
research than any professorial lec- 
tures. A few ripe scholars thus 
employed would be a centre of 
attraction for many travellers who 
use their long vacations or secure 
an occasional term for a visit to 
Italy and Greece, and who would 
often welcome definite guidance to 
the new sources of evidence which 
have been lately opened. Fellows 
of colleges not yet called to active 
work at home, other men of culti- 
vated tastes forced perhaps to 
avoid an English winter might 
willingly employ their leisure in 
the studies and the scenes where 
they could find vivid interests 
and intellectual sympathy. <A year 


or two thus spent would certainly 


go far to enlarge the usefulness of 
the future lecturer or professor in 
any of the subjects connected with 
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classical antiquities, would give 
living reality to many a dry detail 
of history, and would deepen his 
imaginative insight into the cha- 
racteristic features of the Society of 
Greece and Rome. 

It may be added that the institu- 
tion thus proposed seems to combine 
the various objects which are now 
urged upon our thoughts by the 
rival claimants for the funds ex. 
pended in the college fellowships. 
Any that might be devoted to this 
purpose would be still prizes of 
merit, and therefore act as incentives 
to the intellectual energy of younger 
students. With due direction they 
would serve in some measure as an 
endowment of research, maintain- 
ing and encouraging specialised 
studies. But the educational in- 
terests of the universities would be 
also directly cared for, in the im- 
provement of the teaching power at 
home, after the scholars who had 
enjoyed these precious opportunities 
of varied culture had been recalled 
to carry on the work in England 
or to enlarge the knowledge of a 
younger generation. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF ASIATIC TURKEY. 


HAT race has done in Europe 
to disintegrate Turkey, has 
in great, though less, measure been 
effected in Asia by religion. That 
is to say: in this eastern half of 
the Empire religious, rather than 
ethnical, differences have operated 
to prevent political fusion and the 
growth of a common national senti- 
ment. A glance at the varieties of 
creed which have so far had this 
effect, and which must add to the 
difficulties of welding into a cohesive 
national whole the elements of the 
New Turkey that is now to be 
reconstructed beyond the Bos- 
phorus, may not be inopportune. 
Mohammedanism and Christianity 
form, of course, the two great 
trunk faiths of the country, from 
the latter of which especially 
branch off many antagonistic sects ; 
but outside both are several minor 
communions that have little or no 
affinity with either, and amongst 
nearly the whole the idea of a com- 
mon nationality is subordinated to 
that of millet, or their own separate 
community — political even more 
than religious distinction being 
thereby implied. Hence it is that, 
in Asia as in Europe, a subject of 
the Porte seldom or never calls 
himself a Turk, or even an Otto- 
map, but almost always a Mussul- 
man, an Armenian, a Greek, a 
Catholic, a Maronite, a Chaldean, 
or a Jew, as the case may be; and 
the segregation thus indicated has, 
too, a much more practical meaning 
than any mere difference of creed 
in Western countries. 

Among the many faiths which 
have in this way split up Turkey 
ever since the Conquest, Moham- 
medanism, the creed of the State 
and of nearly three-fourths of its 


Asiatic subjects, ranks first in both 
religious and political importance. 
Besides the posterity of the original 
conquerors, it includes the results of 
the apostasies among the native 
Christian and other races which 
followed each successive extension 
of the Ottoman power, the great 
majority of the Kurds, the whole of 
both the settled and pastoral Arabs, 
and the large aggregate of Turco- 
mans, Tartars, and Circassians who 
complete the Moslem total of about 
10,500,000. Neither the scope nor 
purpose of this paper permits any 
detailed attempt at estimating the 
merits or defects of a creed which 
for more than twelve centuries has 
formed one of the chief factors in 
the history of the world, and from 
the Atlantic to the Yellow Sea is 
still the supreme rule of life to a 
hundred millions of mankind. It 
may, however, be affirmed that 
those who have observed the prac- 
tical results of Islim! under its best 
conditions cannot but feel that 
Western popular opinion has been 
less than just to both the dogmas 
and the ethics of this widespread 
faith. I have myself witnessed 
these results at many points in re- 
mote districts of the interior, and 
do not hesitate to say that, as a rule, 
they compare favourably with the 
outcome of the pseudo-Christianity 
—whether Greek, Armenian, or 
Nestorian—of the same regions. 
That bad Mussulmans, as bad 
Christians, abound all over the 
country is of course true ; but for 
much of the lax faith and looser 
morals amongst the former in the 
capital and the chief seaports—be- 
yond which foreign observation sel- 
dom extends—Western ‘ civilisation’ 
is mainly answerable, the effect of 


’ The religion of Mohammed, commonly translated ‘submission,’ but more properly 


meaning ‘ peace’ or ‘salvation.’ 
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this in Turkey having, in fact, been 
to demoralise instead of elevate 
wherever its influence has been felt. 
But for the vastly preponderating 
good amongst the mass of the pro- 
vincial Moslem population credit 
may be fairly given to the doctrinal 
simplicity and (on the whole) the 
ethical purity of their religion. 
The theology of the Koran—in the 
plenary inspiration of which the 
pious Mussulman of to-day believes 
as firmly as the Puritan of two 
hundred and fifty years ago clung 
to similar faith in the Bible—may 
be called a pure theism, differ. 
ing little fundamentally from our 
modern Unitarianism. Its cardinal 
doctrine is, ‘ There is but one God,’ 
far subsidiarily to which follows the 
prophetship of Mohammed, of 
Moses, and of Christ, the Divine 
mission (though not the personal 
Divinity) of the last of whom? is a 
special tenet of the Mussulman’s 
creed. The minor articles, grafted, 
so to speak, on this central dogma, 
are rather relatively than absolutely 
good. They are : prayer (with ablu- 
tion) fivetimesaday, almsgiving, cir- 
cumcision, the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
abstinence from wine, from swine’s 
flesh and things strangled, and 
from gaming and usury. Beyond 
these main points of religious obser- 
vance, several of which were ad- 
mittedly adopted from Judaism, 
the moral code of Islam further 
enjoins truth, honesty, sexual mo- 
rality, and mercifulness to the brute 
creation. It affirms, too, a future 
state, with a system of rewards and 
punishments, which, if differing 
from those of the Christian heaven 
and hell, are to Eastern imagina- 
tions quite as attractive and deter- 
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rent. The legitimisation of poly- 
gamy, it need hardly be said, was 
merely the acceptance of a practice 
already consecrated by immemorial 
usage throughout the East. The 
Koranic law on this point, too, 
though permitting a Mussulman to 
have four wives, indirectly recom- 
mends him—as is, in fact, the 
modern fashion—to marry only 
one; whereas the Talmudists sanc- 
tioned, and the Jews practised, an 
unlimited polygamy. To these car. 
dinal articles of faith and practice 
the Koran adds many others which 
to the European mind are puerile 
and absurd, while tradition and the 
commentators are answerable for 
yet more of a similar kind. Still, 
much as these grotesque acces- 
sories of Koranic theology disfigure 
the grand simplicity of its central 
tenets and rules of life, these last it 
is which keep alive the religion and 
give it vital force among so many 
millions of mankind.* 

This religion, to which impartial 
critics concede many claims to 
respect, differs from nearly all others 
in having, strictly speaking, no 
priesthood. It recognises no earthly 
mediator between God and man, 
and the Koran being quite as much 
a code of secular law as of reli- 
gion, its interpreters and adminis- 
trators are canonists, but in no 
European or even Eastern sense 
priests. They form, it is true, a 
numerous and very powerful hier- 
archy, but without properly any 
sacerdotal functions or attributes 
whatever. To this rule the Caliph 
himself is, perhaps, the only ex- 
ception. As the ‘successor’ and 
vicar of the Prophet on earth, he 
now unites in the person of the 


* The Koran, indeed, gives ‘Jesus the Son of Mary’ the very highest rank as a 
prophet, acknowledging Him to Le the Word proceeding from God, and the Messiah of 
the Jews ; it recognises also His immaculate conception, His office in heaven as Mediator 
and Intercessor, and His final supremacy as the appointed Judge of all, but claims for 
Mohammed a later, and the last, prophetic mission. 

* Those who care for a fuller estimate of both the dogmatic and ethical aspects of 
Is]4m may be referred to the Rev. R. Bosworth Smith’s Mohammed and Mohammedanism, 
the most catholic appreciation of Koranic religion and morals with which I am 


acquainted. 
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Sultan the sacredness of a pontiff 
with the authority of a temporal 
sovereign.‘ The former quality,: 
however, is recognised only by the 
Soonees,® one of the two great 
sects into which Mohammedanism 
is divided, the schismatic Shiites 
—who include the Persians, a por- 
tion of the Kurds, the Syrian 
Metualis, and a few Indian Mussul- 
mans—holding that the succession 
expired with Hassan the son of 
Ali, since whom Ommiades, Abbas- 
sides, Fatimites, and Ottomans 
have all alike been usurpers of the 
title. Next in sacredness to the 
Caliph ranks the Scheriff of Mecca ; 
but the veneration in which he is 
held by both Soonees and Shiites 
results from his descent from what 
may be called the Levitical tribe of 
the Koreish, and his hereditary 
governorship of the holy city, rather 
than from any priestly character. 
At a long remove in veneration 
below these two half-sacred chiefs 
of the faith come the Ulema, a 
body of doctors who expound the 
Koran and farnish both ministers 
to the mosques and dispensers of 
the law. The authority attaching 
to this great corps in ‘the per- 
son of its chief, the Sheikh-ul- 
Islim, is the only check on the 
absolute despotism of the sove- 
reign—for the control imposed by 
the recent ‘constitution’ can hardly 
as yet be seriously considered. 
This body plays an important part 
in the administration of the country, 
in both Europe and Asia, but a 
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statement of its constitution and 
fanctions would be outside the 
proper subject of this paper. 

Of the minor, more or less cog- 
nate, sects that of the Syrian 
Metualis approaches nearest to 
Islim. Its members call them- 
selves Shiite Mussulmans, sharing 
the Persian faith in Ali; but to 
the tenets of the Koran they add 
others which partake of the old 
native paganism. Ceremonially they 
are as fanatical as the Hindoos, 
refusing to eat or drink with per- 
sons of another faith, and regarding 
Christians of all sects as especia'ly 
unclean. While rejecting, too, the 
spiritual supremacy of the Caliph, 
they also practically recognise no 
civilauthority but that of their own 
Emir, of the notorious family of 
Harfish, in the district of Ba’albek. 

The Ansariyehs stand in a still 
more doubtful relation to the na- 
tional faith. To the Turks they 
call themselves Mussulmans; but 
this is a transparent convenance, as 
their religious observances have 
nothing in common with those of 
the Koran, while several doctrines 
which they openly avow find no 
sanction whatever in the latter. 
Thus they place Adam, Christ, and 
Mohammed on the same prophetic 
level, but regard Abel, Peter, and 
especially Ali as incarnations of 
the Deity. They believe, too, in 
the transmigration of souls, and 
mix up sun-worship and other 
idolatries with certain ceremonies 
borrowed from the Eastern Church. 


‘ In a paper in Fraser for September 1877 I have briefly reviewed the claims of the 
Ottoman sovereigns to this pontifical supremacy. . 
* So called from their recognising the authority of the Soona, a collection of the 


traditional sayings of the Prophet, which forms a kind of supplement to the Koran, 
directing the observance of many things there omitted. These oral traditions are re- 
jected by the Shiites, who acknowledge only Ali and his descendants as the true successors 


of Mohammed. Besides this great central schism, the Soonees are divided into the four 
orthodox sub-sects of the Hanafeeites, the Shafeeites, the Malekites, and Hambalites-— 
called respectively after the four great doctors of Soonee theology—but these do not 
differ from each other more widely than the several orders of the Papacy, and create no 
disturbance of the political unity which reigns within the Ottoman pale. The first pre- 
dominates in Turkey and the remoter East, the second in Egypt and Syria, and the third 
in north-western Africa and Morocco, while the fourth—which differs most from the 
others—includes the Wahabees of Central Arabia and a few fanatical sectaries of 
Nablous and Baghdad. 
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But their exact tenets and prac- 
tices are involved in mystery, 
as they rigorously refuse to give 
strangers any precise information 
respecting either. Maundrell, after 
describing them as ‘ such Proteuses 
in religion that nobody was ever 
able to discover what shape or 
standard their consciences are really 
of,’ adds, ‘ All that is certain about 
them is that they make very much 
and good wine, and are grcat 
drinkers.’ The Ismailiehs, whom 
some identify with the old Persian 
tribe of the ‘ Assassins,’ may be 
regarded as, religiously at least, a 
branch of this sect. They out- 
wardly profess to be Shiite Mus- 
sulmans, and occasionally frequent 
the mosques, but their real worship 
—believed to be essentially pagan 
—is conducted in great secresy, 
and the contents of their sacred 
books are known only to an ini- 
tiated minority of the sect itself. 
Similar mystery shrouds the faith 
and religious practices of the much 
more important sect of the Druzes, 
who, though less fanatical than the 
semi-pagan clans just mentioned, 
are equally uncommunicative as to 
their special tenets and modes of 
worship. Copies of their sacred 
books have, however, found their 
way to Europe; and, though their 
style is mystical and obscure, some 
proximate notion of their leading 
doctrines has been thus obtained. 
The origin of the sect dates from 
the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, when the Caliph Hakim, third 
of the Fatimite dynasty, founded 
the heresy of his own Divine mis- 
sion, and vindicated his preten- 
sions by extravagancies and cruel- 
ties which clearly proved him to 
be mad. <A Persian named Mo- 
hammed-ben-Ismail, surnamed El- 
Durzi, who had settled shortly 
before in Cairo, adopted and pro- 
claimed the heresy with such vehe- 
mence that he was chased out of 
Egypt into Syria, where he preached 
the new dogma, mixing up with it 
his native doctrine of the metem- 
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psychosis. Hamza, another Persian 
disciple of Hakim, built upon the 


. foundation thus laid, with the result 


of establishing a creed of which 
the following would seem to be the 
principal features: Belief in the 
unity of God, and successive incar- 
nations of Him, the last of which 
was that of Hakim; the trans. 
migration of souls ; the existence of 
five superior spiritual ministers, of 
whom Christ and Hamza are the 
chief; and expectation of the tri- 
umphant reappearance of Hakim 
to rule over all others for ever. 
With these cardinal tenets they 
combine the non-practice of prayer, 
of fasting, and of circumcision ; 
the old Ptolemaic qnstom of mar. 
riage with a sister; and the 
free drinking of wine ‘ed eating 
of pork. While such are the gene- 
ral doctrines and practices of the 
whole, the sect is divided into two 
widely distinct classes—the djahél 
(‘ignorant’), who observe few or 
no religious rites and form the 
large majority; and the okkél 
(‘ initiated’), who may be called the 
priesthood, or sacred caste, of the 
community. The country inhabited 
by the sect is divided into districts, 
in each of which a council of okkdls 
meets weekly to consider and inter- 
change reports on all matters espe- 
cially affecting Druze interests. 
The worship of the sect, which is 
confined to the initiated, is con- 
ducted with great privacy in small 
churches (hulweh), built mostly on 
remote hill-tops, access to which is 
jealously forbidden to all but mem- 
bers of the privileged caste. Altoge- 
ther, though less numerous than the 
Maronites, this warlike clan is 
perhaps the most curiously inte- 
resting and politically important of 
the many sects into which the reli- 
gions of Syria are divided. 

Besides other essential distinc- 
tions, the Yezidees, or mis-called 

‘ devil-worshippers,’ of Assyria 
and Mesopotamia differ from the 
whole of those who precede in 
having no sacred books. Their 
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traditional rites and tenets are 
nevertheless both complex and 
rigidly adhered to. Ethnically 
the tribe is believed to be of the 
same stock as the Kurds, but the 
origin both of their name and their 
creed is said to be unknown even 
to themselves. Dr. Badger thinks 
‘it cannot be doubted that the 
term “ Yezidee” is derived from 
Yezd, one of the titles applied by 
the ancient Persians to the Supreme 
Being ;’ but other authorities say 
that the name means ‘accused,’ 
and was originally given to the sect 
by their Mohammedan neighbours 
as a term of reproach. The inves- 
tigations of Ainsworth, Layard, 
and Badger have disproved the 
previously prevalent notion that 
they are in any proper sense wor- 
shippers of the Devil. They do, it 
is true, reverence the evil principle 
under the title of Melek Taoos, 
visibly symbolised as a brazen cock, 
but rather out of fear than love, and 
scrupulously avoid all mention of 
Satan and the use of any word im- 
plying execration. Their religion, 
in fact, seems to be a compound of 
corrupted Zoroastrianism and still 
more spurious Christianity, com- 
plicated beyond all possibility of 
theological disentanglement by 
borrowing from idolatry and Islim. 
Thus they adore the sun as sym- 
bolical of Christ; they reverence 
also both Moses and Mohammed; 
practise baptism and (though not 
universally) circumcision; abstain 
from swine’s flesh, but not from 
the blood of other animals; believe 
in the transmigration of souls ; and, 
besides divorcing for a trifle, may 
marry three wives at a time. In 
harmony with such a creed and 
rites their priesthood is divided 
into no fewer than five orders, 
which are prohibited from inter- 
marrying, and are thus kept dis- 
tinct. First in rank is the su- 
preme Sheikh-Nazir, or guardian 
of the chief shrine of the sect at 
Sheikh- Adi, inthe mountains north- 
east of Mosul. This office is he- 
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reditary, and its holder for the 
time being is supposed to be en- 
dowed with supernatural powers. 
Next come the pirs, or elders, who 
are also regarded with great venera- 
tion, and often act as deputies of 
the Nazir. After them rank the 
sheikhs, who may be regarded as 
the scribes of the sect, though few 
of them can write. These are fol- 
lowed by the kawwils, or sacred 
musicians, whose functionis to chant 
hymns at the principal festivals to 
the sound of flutes and tambourines; 
and below them again come the 
fakirs, who perform all the menial 
offices at Sheikh-Adi and ac- 
company the sacred cock on its 
periodical begging rounds amongst 
the villages. Besides this sacer- 
dotal hierarchy the sect has also 
a temporal Emir, whose dignity is 
likewise hereditary, and who forms 
the medium of official communica- 
tion between the tribe and the 
Ottoman authorities. His resi- 
dence is at Mosul, the headquarters 
of the sect. The general character of 
this singular people is better than 
their creed; they are brave, hos- 
pitable, fairly temperate— though 
Rich describes them as ‘even 
greater drinkers than Christians’ 
—industrious, and—what is rare 
enough in those regions to merit 
special mention—remarkably clean 
in their habits. They are, how- 
ever, ignorant to a proverb, and 
their prejudice against instruction 
being proof against all missionary 
effort hitherto tried, the prospect 
of their attaining a higher civilisa- 
tion seems exceptionally slight. 


The varieties of Christianity ex- 
isting side by side with this group 
of Moslem and semi-idolatrous creeds 
are even more numerous and dis- 
cordant than the ‘ paynim’ sects 


thus briefly noticed. Branching 
originally from the parent stock of 
the Eastern Church, their ramifi- 
cations are as perplexing as those 
of a genealogical tree, with the fur- 
ther element of confusion that, while 
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each member of the family devoutly 
hates all the rest for the ‘love of 
God,’ nearly the whole may be 
pronounced to be now so corrupt as 
to have little left in common with 
either the Catholicism or still less the 
Protestantism of Western Europe. 
The fundamental dogma of Christ’s 
Divinity of course forms a link with 
both, though even as to this the 
feud as to ‘ natures’ and ‘ persons’ 
has survived for more than fourteen 
centuries ; bui beyond that it would 
be hard to say what other rule of 
faith or morals has not been per- 
verted and debased out of all like- 
ness to its evangelical original 
as understood by the Western 
Churches. 

In antiquity, as in political im- 
portance and the number of its 
professors throughout the Empire, 
the Orthodox Greek or Byzantine 
Church ranks first among the many 
Christian communions of which 
this averment may be made. Under 
its earlier name of the Eastern— 
as distinguished from the Western 
or Latin—Church it was, as has 
been said, the parent stock whence 
diverged Armenians, Nestorians, 
and Eutychians, with the eight or 
ten sub-sects of later growth that 
complete the mustér-roll of Oriental 
Christianity. The one great event 
in its own history was its rupture 
with the Latin Church, beginning 
with the ninth century, and con- 
summated in the tenth on the 
subject of the ‘ procession > of the 
Holy Ghost, the Greeks rejecting, 
while the Latins upheld, the ad- 
dition of filioque to the Nicene 
Creed. Many subsequent councils, 
especially that of Florence (1442), 
attempted in vain to reconcile the 
dissidents; and from this ‘mys- 
tery’ of the schoolmen sprang the 
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schism and cross anathemas which 
have ever since divided the Chris. 
tian world into two camps as 
fiercely hostile and irreconcilable 
as the Soonees and Shiites of 
Islim. True it is that in most, 
if not all, of the essential doctrines 
of their common faith the two 
Churches are still agreed; but on 
many important minor points, be- 
sides the immediate cause of their 
rupture, they are widely at variance. 
Thus the Greeks, though praying 
for the dead, reject purgatory; in 
the celebration of the Eucharist 
they allow the laity to communicate 
in both kinds, and use leavened in- 
stead of unleavened bread ; they ex- 
clude confirmation and extreme 
unction from the list of sacraments, 
but regard both as ‘mysteries ;’ 
they observe a different calendar ; 
they rigorously exclude images from 
their churches while freely admit- 
ting pictures; they make the sign 
of the Cross from the right shoulder 
to the left, instead of conversely as 
amongst the Latins; they permit 
the marriage of their secular clergy 
up to the rank of priest before or- 
dination, and sanction the free read- 
ing of the Bible by the laity ; and, 
finally, they deny the supremacy 
and infallibility of the Bishop of 
Rome. On the other hand, tran- 
substantiation’ and the worship of 
saints and of the Virgin Mary 
are essential institutions of both 
Churches, while as regards fasts 
and other ritualistic austerities the 
Greeks go far beyond their Western 
rivals.’ ‘ Generally speaking,’ says 
the very Protestant author of the 
View of All Religions, ‘the Greek 
Church is as deeply sunk in idola- 
trous error as the Romish, and ex- 
hibits, perhaps, even more of the 
imbecility of superstition, combined 


_® This doctrine is, however, of comparatively modern introduction into the orthodox 
liturgy, and the term is believed to have been first sanctioned by Gabriel Severus, 
metropolitan of Philadelphia, in the sixteenth century, who had resided a long time at 


Venice. 


* What with four Lents, three fasts, and three vigils, besides Wednesday and Friday 
of every week, and sometimes Monday also, the Greeks should either fast or abstain from 
meat, fish, and even dairy produce, during a total of 238 days in the year. 
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with more barbarous ignorance. .. . 
But in proportion as the political 
influence of the Romish Church has 
declined and the Easterns have 
come into contact with enlightened 
Protestants, they have shown a dis- 
position favourable to a closer ap- 
proximation to the purer doctrines 
of the Reformed faith.’ Yes, but, as 
the later Anglican advocates of 
‘anion’ well know, on the one- 
sided condition of these last adapt- 
ing most of their distinctive novel- 
ties of faith and ritual to the By- 
zantine standard, and subordinating 
Canterbury to the spiritual supre- 
macy of the Fanar.® Doctrinally, 
it may be true that the Greek 
Church has more points of agree- 
ment with Protestantism than the 
Church of Rome; but the resem- 
blance stops there, as neither the 
character of its clergy nor the out- 
come of their teaching has much in 
common with those of the Reformed 
communions of Western Europe. 
Such as it is, however, this is the 
faith of above 1,300,000 of the 
Asiatic subjects of the Porte. Of 
these about a million are of Hellenic 
origin, settled in the islands and 
along the seaboard of Asia Minor, 
and the remainder chiefly Syrians 
(‘Greeks’ only by religion), scat- 
tered throughout Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, and Arabistan. The whole 
are subject to a hierarchy consist- 
ing of the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, the three now secondary 
Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem, forty metropolitans 
and suffragan bishops,’ and a very 
numerous, if not ‘noble,’ army of 
monks and secular clergy. The 
ignorance of these two latter classes, 
as also of the inferior clergy of 
nearly all other communions, 
coupled with the many gross abuses 
encouraged by—because profitable 
to—the bishops, sufficiently ac- 
counts for the low standard of 
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Eastern Christianity, as regards 
both faith and morals, and dis- 
courages hope of much improve- 
ment amongst any of the whole. 
The education of a papas, or 
common priest, seldom goes beyond 
reading and writing, acquired in 
the village school, supplemented by 
learning by heart the forms for the 
baptismal, marriage, and burial ser- 
vices, of which—as they are written 
in the ancient Greek—he under- 
stands not a word. His personal 
habits, too, neither are nor are 
expected to be above the normal 
level of the peasantry whence he 
has sprung. 

They have no conception of Christianity 

but in its external rites (says Ubicini, 
quoting an educated Greek informant), and 
can only teach others what they believe 
and practise themselves. Their whole re- 
ligion consists of the constant repetition of 
the sign of the Cross, in attending mass, in 
kissing the pictures which adorn the 
templon (or screen before the altar), and 
in the strict observance of Lent and other 
fasts. Thus it happens that a priest may 
consent to give absolution to a thief ora 
murderer, especially if the victim chanced 
to have been an infidel or schismatic, but 
never to one who has transgressed the 
Zessaracosti (four Lents). 
The influence of such a clergy 
on the intellectual and moral de- 
velopment of their people is what 
might be supposed. 

The C£cumenical Patriarch is 
elected, and may also be deposed, 
by a synod consisting of twelve 
metropolitans and three lay dele- 
gates of the nation, whose choice 
requires confirmation by the Porte. 
Under a charter granted by Mo- 
hammed II., on the capture of 
Constantinople, and since confirmed 
by other firmans, his Holiness and 
his prelates enjoy, besides complete 
ecclesiastical independence, many 
other important rights and privi- 
leges, including jurisdiction in 
nearly all civil and correctional 
disputes between members of their 


* The special quarter of Constantinople in which the Greek Patriarch resides. 
* These are, of course, exclusive of the still more numerous episcopate of the European 
provinces, over which the authority of the GEcumenical Patriarch also extends. 
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own church. Enough here to say 
that from the exercise of this secular 
authority by their clergy, the rayah 
Greeks, on both sides of the Bos- 
phorus, suffer much more than from 
the misrule of the Turks. Of the 
secondary patriarchates, whose in- 
cumbents are also elected by their 
own synods, that of Alexandria, 
formerly the first in dignity, now 
ranks after the pontificate of the 
Fanar. It claims jurisdiction over 
the four dioceses of Libya, Memphis, 
Pelusium, and Metelis, but has now 
few spiritual subjects outside the 
villages and capital of Lower 
Egypt. The Patriarch of Antioch, 
who resides at Damascus, ranks 
next, with authority over twenty 
prelates dispersed throughout Syria, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, Phoenicia, 
Arabia, Cilicia, and Mount Lebanon. 
This dignitary has two rivals, who 
assume the same title, the one as 
head of the Syrian-Jacobites and 
the other as chief of the Maronites 
—both in communion with Rome. 
The Pope also creates a titular 
Patriarch of Antioch in partibus, so 
that this cradle of the Christian 
name now gives style to four 
spiritual chiefs, none of whom re- 
side within its ruined walls. The 
patriarchate of Jerusalem, now the 
poorest of all, is limited to Pales- 
tine, the country beyond Jordan, 
Idumea, and part of Arabia. The 
holder of the dignity generally 
resides with a portion of his cler- 
gy at Constantinople, where two 
churches and a palace are main- 
tained for him at the cost of the 
Monastery of the Holy Sepulchre. 
He is a member of the Fanar synod, 
and by virtue of his seat shares in 
the respect with which the faithful 
and even the Turks themselves 
regard ‘ Jerusalem the august.’ 
Although the Armenians did not 
secede from the parent Hastern 
Church till more than a century 
and a half after the Nestorians, 
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their numbers, wealth, and political 
influence rank them next after the 
members of the great Orthodox 
communion. According to their 
own national tradition, too, they 
rival these latter in the antiquity 
of their conversion to the Gospel 
faith. The first seeds of Christian 
doctrine were, they say, sown 
amongst their ancestors by Thad- 
deus, one of the seventy-two dis. 
ciples, and St. Bartholomew the 
Apostle in or about A.D. 34. But, 
if so, the fruits must have been 
few, as (still according to tradition, 
for the Greek ecclesiastical historians 
are silent on the subject) nearly 
three centuries later St. Gregory 
the Enlightener found the nation 
still practically pagan, and in 312 
laid the foundation of the national 
Church by converting King Tir- 
dates and his subjects en masse to 
the faith of the Council of Nice. 
This holy descendant of the Arsa- 
cides founded and occupied the first 
Armenian patriarchate for nearly 
twenty years, when, as was the 
pious fashion of the time, he retired 
to the desert and died in the odour 
of monkish sanctity in A.D. 342. 
Some seventy years later the new 
faith received still more permanent 
form and character from the inven- 
tion of the Armenian alphabet and 
the translation of the Bible from the 
Septuagint into the vernacular. 
The intellectual movement thus 
stimulated continued to progress 
till nearly the middle of the sixth 
century, when, after ‘floating,’ as 
Gibbon says, ‘ eighty-four years in 
a state of indifference or suspense, 
a synod of Armenian bishops, under 
the impression that the General 
Council of Chalcedon (held in 451), 
instead of condemning the heresy 
of Entyches,'® had admitted the 
duality of persons in Christ, and se 
renewed the errors of Nestorius, 
in A.D. 535 rejected the Chalee- 
donian decree and seceded from 





'® ‘Whose orthodoxy and sanctity had been affirmed by the second Council of Ephesus 
only three years before. 
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the Byzantine communion. The 
schism was not, however, formally 
consummated till 552, from which 
year the Armenians date their 
calendar and the separate existence 
of their Church. Their chief points 
of difference from the Greeks and 
Latins may be briefly stated: (1) 
Though rejecting the Council of 
Chalcedon, they deny the two 
natures of Christ, holding that what 
wereoriginally two after their union 
became one; (2) they hold, with 
the Greeks, that the Holy Ghost 
‘proceeds’ from the Father only ; 
(3) they reject purgatory"! and in- 
dulgences, though believing in tran- 
substantiation and the sacrifice of 
the mass; (5) they deny the 
supremacy of the Pope ; and (6) they 
retain certain pagan (or Jewish) 
rites, such as the sacrifice of ani- 
mals, called madagh. Among their 
most prominent superstitions are 
their fasts, or vigils, and the adora- 
ration of the Cross. The former 
are fewer but stricter than those of 
the Greeks, while their worship of 
the Cross falls little short of sheer 
idolatry. They agree with the 
latins in the mode of making the 
sign of the Cross, but with the 
Greeks in the adoration of pictures 
instead of sculptured images in 
their churches. The Armenian 
clergy consist of four patriarchs 
and an indefinite number of bishops, 
vartabeds (preachers), monks—from 
whom the preceding dignitaries are 
chosen—secular priests, and dea- 
cons. The spiritual chief of the 
whole is the Patriarch, or Catho- 
licos, of Echmiadzin, a convent near 
Mount Ararat, in Russian Armenia, 
after whom rank the Primates of 
Sis, in Cilicia, of Agathmar (an is- 
land in Lake Van), and of Constan- 
tinople. The last, though lowest in 
ecclesiastical rank, is the secular 
head of the nation in Turkey, and, 
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like the Greek Patriarch, in concert 
with a mixed council exercises ex- 
tensive civil power over his co-reli- 
gionists throughout the Empire. 
The peculiar duty and prerogative 
of the Catholicos—which also indi- 
cate the extent of his power and the 
chief sources of his income—are to 
ordain bishops and consecrate the 
metron, or holy oil, the use of 
which at confirmations, ordinations, 
and various other ceremonies is 
one of the principal superstitions of 
the Armenians. The sacred chrism 
is distributed throughout the nation 
by xovirdgs, or travelling nuncios, 
who sell it to the faithful every- 
where, from the Hague to Calcutta, 
at prices commensurate with its 
miraculous virtues in this world 
and the next. Similarly as to epi- 
scopal ordinations, the Catholicos 
has a monopoly of this highly fee’d 
function for all bishops of the 
Church except within the narrow 
limits of the dioceses of Sis and 
Agathmar; and as any monk who 
is recommended by his convent, and 
can pay the fees, is eligible to the 
dignity, whether he have a diocese 
in view or not, the result is that 
most of the monasteries are stocked 
with unattached prelates, waiting 
on Providence for sees. In Turkey 
the election to a vacant bishopric is 
nominally by choice of the inferior 
clergy, who submit a list of candi- 
dates to the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople and his council; hut back. 
sheesh notoriously both shapes the 
original list aud decides the final 
choice. Next after the bishops come 
the vartabeds, or preachers, who fre- 
quently discharge episcopal duties, 
and below them the married priests 
and deacons. What has been re- 
marked as to the general ignorance 
and immorality of the Greek clergy 
applies equally to their Gregorian 
fellows of nearly every class, and 


" They believe, however, that the souls of the dead pass into a place called Gayank 
(a mansion), which is not purgatory, for they suffer neither pain nor pleasure, but retain 


a perfect consciousness of the past. 


From this state they may be delivered by the alms 


and prayers of the living, which the latter therefore give liberally for their departed 


friends. 
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in both cases the effect on their 
people is of course similar. Besides 
the fees paid by and to the upper 
grades, the Armenian clergy are 
supported by vacoufs, or pious 
foundations, consisting of property 
bequeathed to the Church, by the 
sale of wax candles, and by the 
voluntary contributions of the people 
made on all Sundays and other 
festivals throughout the year. It 
is due to their episcopate to add 
that the extra-legitimate reventie 
levied by them, from the Patriarch 
downwards, though large, is still 
less than that extorted by the 
Greek hierarchy, whose fiscal op- 
pression of their community is one 
of the most crying scandals of 
Kastern Christianity. 

The most liberal and European- 
ised section of the nation, however, 
is that called the United, or 
Catholic, Armenians—the outcome 
ofa schism dating from the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, 
when a Jesuit mission at Erzeroum 
converted the local Armenian bishop 
and several of his clergy and flock 
to the faith of Rome. The inter- 
course of the Armenians with the 
Papal Church had begun at the 
period of the Crusades, and been 
maintained more or less intimately 
during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, but it was not till 
1688 that the nucleus of a definite 
secession was formed by this harvest 
of Jesuit zeal in Erzeroum. Papal 
congregations were subsequently 
organised at Kars, Akhaltisk, 
Erivan, and other towns, and, not- 
withstanding a vigorous persecu- 
tion by the Armenian hierarchy, 
the movement spread into Asia 
Minor and even to the capital, 
where after a time the egis of 
French diplomatic protection was 
extended to the new sect. The 
enthusiasm of a young Armenian 
priest named Mechitar, who had 
been converted at Aleppo, after at 
first helping, subsequently embar- 
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rassed the action of the Propagan. 
dists by seeking to give to the 
schism rather the character of a 
national reform than what would 
now be called an Ultramontane 
conquest. More attached to Mount 
Ararat than to the Vatican, he 
aimed at converting his countrymen 
not for the sake of Rome, but in 
the hope of producing national unity 
and, as a consequence, national 
emancipation. ‘This, it need hardly 
be said, was not the aim of the 
Papal agents, who accordingly 
opposed the young reformer nearly 
as rancorously as the Armenian 
clergy, till, driven from Constanti- 
nople, he took refuge in the Morea 
(then held by the Venetians), and 
founded at Modon a Benedictine 
monastery, which was subsequently 
approved by Pope Clement Xz. 
From this, a few years later, when 
the Morea fell into the power of the 
Turks, he removed to Venice, where 
the Republic granted him the little 
island of St. Lazarus, near the Lido, 
on which he founded the convent 
and order of Armenian monks, 
named after himself, whose talents 
and learning have since become 
famous throughout the world.” 
The breach thus established between 
the disciples of Mechitar and those 
of the Propaganda still remains 
open, and has since more than once 
menaced the dissolution of the 
Armeno-Catholic community in 
Turkey. At length, after varied 
fortunes of persecution and tolera- 
tion, the sect was, in 1831, finally 
recognised as a distinct community, 
enjoying the same civil rights and 
privileges as the Gregorians, under 
a patriarch chosen by the people 
and confirmed by the Porte. The 
civil authority of this functionary 
is exercised in concert with a 
council of twelve lay members, and 
is entirely distinct from the juris- 
diction of an ecclesiastical hierarchy 
consisting of (1) the Patriarch of 
Cilicia, (2) the Primate of Con- 


12 The order has also an establishment in Vienna and a coll-ge in Constantinople. 
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stantinople, (3) the bishops, and 
(4) a body of monastic and secular 
clergy. The primatial see of the 
capital is independent of the Patri- 
arch of Cilicia and the Porte, and 
itsincumbent consequently exercises 
none of the civil authority wielded, 
in common with the Gregorian 
bishops, by the other prelates of the 
sect.'* The patriarchate of Cilicia 
(the titular of which resides in the 
convent of Bezoummar, in the Leba- 
non) includes that province, Meso- 
potamia, Cappadocia, and Lesser 
Armenia, besides two archbishoprics 
in partibus and the suffragan sees 
of Aleppo, Mardin, and Amasia- 
Tocat. The monastic clergy in- 
clude the Mechitarists and the 
Antonine monks of the Lebanon ; 
while the seculars comprise the 
priests of the Propaganda and the 
ordinary native priests, educated at 
Angora, Trebizond, and Constanti- 
nople. The social and _ political 
importance of this section of the 
nation much exceeds its numerical 
strength, which, in all, is less than 
50,000. Of these about 20,000 
reside in Constantinople, 10,000 at 
Angora, 5,000 at and around 
Erzeroum, 3,000 at Trebizond, 2,000 
at Tocat, 1,000 at Mardin, nearly 
asmany at Aleppo, 2,000 at Art- 
win, and about the same number 
at Bronsa. Ofthe whole it may 
be said that they form the most 
educationally advanced section of 
the nation: they mix more with 
Europeans than do the Gregorians, 
and in manners, if not in character, 
have lost much of the grossness 
that still distinguishes the latter. 
The women dress @ la franque, and 
socially both sexes affect the habits 
of Western life. 

The Armenian Protestants, amuch 
later offshoot from the mother 
Church, form a marked exception to 
the general corruption and debase- 
ment of these Eastern Christian 


8 The pretensions of Mgr. Hassoun, the 
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sects—the germ of a reform that 
may yet purify and regenerate the 
whole. Less than thirty years old 
as a legally recognised communion, 
this little body has grown at a rate 
which in Christian history has had 
no precedent since apostolic times. 
Fifty years ago there was not an 
Evangelical native Christian in 
Turkey: they now number about 
30,000, with a regularly organised 
and self-supporting Church system, 
served by native pastors, who in 
character and instruction may be 
fairly said to excel any other native 
clergy in the Kast. The move- 
ment of which this is so far the 
result began in 1832, when the 
agents of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, who had for 
nearly ten years before vainly 
striven to gain a footing amongst 
the Greeks and Jews of the Levant 
littoral, turned their attention to 
the Armenians. ‘Though fully 
imbued with the orthodox faith in 
the power of mere printed Scrip- 
ture to work miracles in the way 
of conversion, they wisely supple- 
mented the distribution of Bibles, 
Testaments, and tracts, inthe ver- 
nacular by opening schools in 
Constantinople, Brousa, Smyrna, 
Beyrout, and elsewhere ; and, with- 
out offensive efforts at proselytism, 
attracted hearers to simple expo- 
sitions of what may be called 
catholic Christian doctrine. The 
result showed the wisdom of these 
tactics. The jealousy of the Arme- 
nian clergy was not at first excited ; 
and while the free circulation of 
the translated Scriptures was for 
a time unopposed, the schools also 
rapidly filled with similar clerical 
sanction. The movement, how- 
ever, soon attained proportions 
which alarmed not merely the 
Armenian but also the Greek 
Patriarch, and both accordingly 
joined their influence to crush the 


present occupant of this see, have for some 


years past occasioned much discord in the community, and form the subject of a still 
unsettled dispute between the Vatican and the Porte. 
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dangerous revolution. Several of 
the native teachers, and other 
agents employed by the mission- 
aries, were arrested and exiled by 
these dignitaries, and a violent 
persecution, by the free use of 
anathema and excommunication, 
was directed against all who ac- 
cepted the Evangelical heresy. 
The usual result followed. The 
very condemnation of the new 
doctrines provoked inquiry respect- 
ing them, and the wave of mission- 
ary success spread in Asia to 
Aintab, Aleppo, Kharpout, Sivas, 
Trebizond, Erzeroum, Diarbekir, 
Cesarea, and other parts, with, it 
might be, only a few converts at 
each station, but every one of which 
became a source whence the reform- 
ing leaven worked ont into wider 
fields. By 1849 the movement 
had obtained such a measure of 
success as warranted the mission- 
aries in organising a network of 
‘churches’ under native pastors 
specially educated for the work 
and supported by their congrega- 
tions. Nor, as the joint opposition 
of the Greek Patriarch indicated, 
was it only amongst the Armenians 
that the reformed tenets made way. 
The orthodox pale also contributed 
its quota—considerable, though 
smaller than that of the Gre- 
gorians—to the roll of converts, 
who either formed separate congre- 
gations, or, where too few to do 
this, joined harmoniously with their 
Armenian fellow-proselytes. A year 
later, in 1850, the influence of Sir 
Stratford Canning induced the 
Government to recognise the new 
sect as a distinct community, with 
complete independence of the two 
patriarchates, and a special vakeel, 
or civil agent, to represent it at the 
Porte. As will be inferred from 
what precedes, the form of Church 
government in the new body is 
congregationalism, but several 
‘evangelical unions’ practically 
group the whole into as many 
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presbyteries, and the missionaries, 
though claiming no authority, have 
still an influential voice in their 
affairs. The latest available sta. 
tistics of the community east of the 
Bosphorus report seventy-four sepa- 
rate churches, with more than 200 
out stations, ministering, as has 
been said, to nearly 30,000 regis. 
tered Protestants, and supporting 
relatively more and better schools 
than any other so-called Christian 
communion in the country. Al. 
though as yet the smallest of the 
non-Mussulman sects of the Empire, 
such a body—the growth of less 
than forty years—promises to be 
one of the most potent factors in 
both its religious and social re- 
generation. The comparative sim- 
plicity of its creed and worship, 
and the generally high standard of 
morality among its members, have 
done much already to give Mo- 
hammedan observers juster views 
of what Christianity really is, and 
to abate the contempt inspired 
by the corrupt and spurious types 
of it with which only they have 
hitherto been familiar. The move. 
ment of which these are only 
some of the results is largely in- 
debted to the fostering care of the 
British Embassy, but for the ener- 
getic protection of which it would 
probably have been strangled in 
its birth; but its success is 
primarily, and in a much greater 
degree, due to the American mis- 
sionaries, whose ‘marvellous com- 
bination of piety and common 
sense,” coupled with a zeal that 
in many instances has been nothing 
less than apostolic, has done more 
for the regeneration not alone of 
the Armenians, but of the Empire 
generally, than the efforts of all 
other mission agents combined. 
The Nestorians, a remnant of the 
ancient Syrian Church, rank next 
—though at a long remove— 
to this infant body ‘of reformed 
Armenians in the simplicity and 


The Earl of Shaftesbury in the House of Lords, March ro, 1854. 
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purity of their creed and ritual. 
They derive their name from Nes- 
torius, a native of Antioch and 
Patriarch of Constantinople, who 
was excommunicated by the third 
General Council of Ephesus in 431, 
for, amongst other alleged heresies, 
refusing to the Virgin Mary the 
title of Mother of God, and for hold- 
ing not only to two natures but to 
two persons {in Christ. He him- 
self denied both charges, but his 
rival and enemy, Cyril of Alex- 
andria, by refusing to wait till the 
friends of the accused prelate 
reached Ephesus, converted the 
Council into a packed tribunal, and 
Nestorius was condemned unheard. 
He was banished first to Arabia 
Petrea, then to Libya, and finally 
died in the Thebaid. His cause, 
however, having been ardently 
espoused by the famous school of 
Edessa and by several of the Syrian 
bishops, took shape in a new sect, 
which before the end of the century 
had so multiplied as to appoint the 
Patriarch of Seleucia and to be- 
come the dominant Christian com- 
munity in Persia. Between the 
fifth and eleventh centuries zealous 
missionaries spread the tenets of 
the sect through Syria, Arabia, 
Egypt, India, China, and Tartary, 
inthe last of which the reigning 
prince, whose fame as Prester John 
has so long amused the credulity 
of Europe, is said to have accepted 
not merely baptism but ordination 
at their hands. Meanwhile the 
wave of Moslem conquest rolled 
east and north, submerging all rival 
creeds in its course, till finally, 
about 1400, Tamerlane trampled 
out nearly all remains of Nestorian 
Christianity in Persia, and this once 
great community gradually dwin- 
dled to the poor proportions in 
which it now survives in eastern 
Kurdistan and on the plains of the 
Tigris beyond Mosul, with a vari- 
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ously estimated total of from 
150,000 to200,ocoomembers.!® They 
are a simple, patient, and laborious 
race, who have suffered much from 
their barbarous. Kurdish neigh. 
bours and from the misrule of the 
authorities on both sides of the 
frontier. Those of them who in- 
habit the Tyari country—the chief 
centre of their population—are, 
however, but little more civilised 
than the nominally Mussulman 
tribes around them, and, when they 
can, avenge their wrongs by re- 
prisals as savage as the raids that 
provoke them. The hierarchy of 
the sect consists of a patriarch 
(who bears the title of Mar Shi- 
moon, and resides at Asheetha, 
near Julamerk), eighteen metropo- 
litans and bishops, and an unlimit- 
ed number of archdeacons, priests, 
and deacons. The incomes of the 
whole of these are miserably small. 
That of the patriarch is derived 
from a poll tax of about 3d. a head 
on the adult males of his own 
diocese, and a tithe of the ‘ first- 
fruits’ presented yearly by the 
people to their respective churches 
throughout the patriarchate; be- 
sides which he sometimes com- 
mutes for money fines the much- 
dreaded sentence of excommunica- 
tion, with which serious offences 
against either Church or State are 
generally punished. The metro- 
politans and bishops levy a similar 
tax, and at harvest time receive 
small voluntary gifts in kind; while 
the three lower grades—who alone 
may marry—are dependent on tri- 
fling fees and labour help in cul- 
tivating patches of ground. The 
office of patriarch is hereditary in 
one family, and both its incumbent 
and the metropolitans and bishops 
are rigorously prohibited from 
tasting animal food. As regerds 
the precise doctrines of the sect 
there is, in the absence of any 








8 Gibbon says 300,000, but later estimates reduce this computation by nearly one- 
half. In addition, however, to these Turco-Persian Nestorians, a strong colony of 
the sect, reckoned at 100,000, has long been settled on the coast of Malabar. 
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standard confession of faith, con- 
siderable difference of statement 
among writers on the subject.'® It 
may be broadly said, however, 
that while they hold the duality of 
both the nature and person of 
Christ they reject the filioque, and 
abjure auricular confession, image 
worship, belief in purgatory, and 
most of the other distinguishing 
dogmas of the Romish Church. 
They have, however, many rigid 
fasts, pray to the Virgin Mary and 
the saints, and attach great ef- 
ficacy to the sign of the Cross. 
They had anciently seven sacra- 
ments,!? but many of these have 
fallen into disuse. The Eucharist 
is administered to adults in both 
kinds, and is regarded with none 
of the mysterious sacredness of the 
mass, Their church services also 
are very simple, and the liturgy, 
though written and read in ancient 
Syriac, is explained by the priest 
in the vernacular, a dialect of the 
old national tongue. And, finally, 
caring little for councils or canons, 
they hold to the Bible as the ulti- 
mate rule in both faith and morals. 

This primitive simplicity of doc- 
trine and ritual has not, however, 
saved the sect from the common 
misfortune of internal dissensions 
and schism. In 1551 a dispute 
about the election of a patriarch 
split it into two factions, the weaker 
of which transferred its allegiance 
to Rome, to which a small colony 
of the sect settled in Cyprus had 
already been gained over more than 
a century earlier. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1681, when the bishop of 
Diarbekir, having quarrelled with 
his patriarch, similarly seceded and 
was consecrated by the Pope pa- 
triarch of the ‘Chaldean Church,’ 
that the schism assumed the defi- 
nite shape it has since maintained. 
This name ‘Chaldean’ is often 
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erroneously applied to the whole 
Nestorian community, though pro- 
perly belonging only to these papal 
proselytes from the parent sect. 
Dr. Badger reckons the total 
number of these Papal Nestorians 
at 20,000, scattered over a large 
surface of country, extending from 
Diarbekir to the Persian frontier, 
and from the southern Tyari country 
to Baghdad. It was not till 1845 
that they were recognised by the 
Porte as a separate community, but 
in that year their primate, with the 
aid of the French Embassy, obtained 
a firman acknowledging him as 
patriarch of the new sect. Their 
official relations with the Govern- 
ment are, however, still carried on 
through the United Armenian 
Patriarch at Constantinople. Be- 
sides the patriarchate, their hier- 
archy comprises eight bishoprics, 
and their lower clergy, like that of 
the orthodox Nestorians, includes 
the three orders of archdeacons, 
priests, and deacons, the whole of 
whom are supported, like those of 
the parent Church, by a small 
capitation tax, some trifling fees, 
and voluntary offerings in kind from 
their people. 

In connection with this sect, again, 
the excellent work of the American 
missionaries calls for special men- 
tion. In 1834 the Boston Board 
opened a station at Oroomiah, on 
the Persian side of the frontier, 
and two years later Mr. Perkins, 
the first agent, had so far mastered 
the then unwritten vernacular as to 
reduce it to writing. Ten years 
later he completed a translation of 
the New Testament into the vulgar 
dialect, to which, in 1854, he added 
a similar version of the Old Testa- 
ment, both of which were printed 
for the first time at the mission 
press from type modelled from the 
best Syrian manuscripts. Many 


%* Dr. Badger’s learned and elaborate work, The Nestorians and their Ritual, is 
perhaps the most authoritative exposition of both the dogmas and church services of 
the sect. 

7 3, Ordination; 2, baptism; 3, the eucharist; 
unction ; 6, the holy leaven; and 7, the sign of the Cross. 


4, marriage; 5, the oil of 
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thousand copies of other elementary 
works were also printed and circu- 
lated, and schools were opened in 
Oroomiah and all the larger villages 
of the plain and the adjoining hill 
country, the object here again being 
less to proselytise than to educate 
the young and civilise the adult 
population. A personal visit to 
Oroomiah some years ago enables 
me to testify that in both directions 
the result has well repaid the zeal 
and labour employed. Later at 
Mosul, Mardin, and Diarbekir I 
witnessed similar fruits of the 
excellent judgment with which 
other agents of the same Board 
have laboured among the Chaldeans 
and Syrian-Jacobites of the middle 
and upper Tigris valley, seeking 
there also, by the force mainly of 
education, rather to reform than 
to ‘convert,’ and, although here 
opposed by the papal missionaries— 
whose devotion and energy also 
compel admiration —exerting a 
marked and most salutary influence 
on both the religious and social life 
of the people. 

There remain to be briefly noticed 
the Syrian-Jacobites and the Maron- 
ites, who, with the miscellaneous 
aggregate of direct converts to Ro- 
manism known as ‘ Latins,’ complete 
the taleof Turco-Asian Christianity. 
The former owe their name, though 
not their distinctive doctrine, to 
Jacobus Baradeus, a monophysite 
bishop of Edessa, who, after the 
anathema of Enutyches by the 
Council of Chalcedon, in 451, for 
his heresy of the one nature and 
one person of Christ, placed himself 
at the head of the large though 
persecuted branch of the Syrian 
Church which adhered to the con- 
demned tenet. Between the sixth 
and tenth centuries the sect became 
numerous and powerful, its hier- 
archy at one time comprising no 
fewer than a hundred and fifty 
prelates ; but it has long declined, 
and besides its primate—who resides 
at Mardin and still claims to be 
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called ‘Patriarch of Antioch and 
successor of St. Peter’-—now musters 
only eight metropolitans and three 
bishops, with about 50,000 members, 
chiefly settled in the neighbourhood 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
Notwithstanding the labours of the 
American missionaries, both clergy 
and laity are still sunk in the 
grossest ignorance and superstition, 
and hence, doubtless, the success 
of the rival Catholic agents in 
winning over large numbers of both 
to the pale of Rome. Truth com- 
pels the acknowledgment, however, 
that the ‘Syrian Catholics,’ as the 
new sub-sect thus formed is called, 
have benefited much by the change 
and contrast in every way favourably 
with the parent community. 

A much more ancient and im- 
portant secession from the Jacobites, 
however, than this small body of 
Syrian Catholics survives in the 
Maronites, who for nearly twelve 
centuries have occupied in the 
Lebanon an altogether exceptional 
position among the Christians of 
Syria. In the ecclesiastical strife 
of the seventh century their ances- 
tors—then of the national Church— 
adopted the monothelite compromise 
between the heresies of Nestorius 
and Eutyches; but being worsted 
in the contest, they fled from the 
plains into the mountains behind 
Beyrout, under John Maro, their 
bishop, and have there ever since 
maintained not merely their religi- 
ous freedom, but substantial admi- 
nistrative independence. In 1180 
they abjured their monothelitism 
and submitted to Rome, retaining, 
however, their own distinct Church 
establishment, the right to elect 
their patriarch (who only receives 
his investiture from the Pope), their 
own ecclesiastical language, and the 
right of marriage for their secular 
clergy before ordination; but, bar- 
ring these differences, they are 
‘more papist than the Pope.’ Al- 
though a brave and industrious 
people, they are illiterate and super- 
K . 
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stitious, and priest-ridden beyond 
almost any other Christian sect in 
Turkey. The extent of this eccle- 
siastical subjection may be inferred 
from the fact that, with a total 
population of 250,000, they main- 
tain, besides an episcopate of eight 
bishops and twelve hundred secular 
clergy, no fewer than eighty-two 
monasteries and convents, with 
more than 2,000 monks and nuns, 
consuming an annual revenue of 
70,0001, The misfortunes provoked 
by their own imprudence in 1860 
excited a totally undeserved sym- 
pathy in Europe, from which they 
have since largely benefited under 
the special administration then 
wrung from the Porte; but, not- 
withstanding the many advantages 
thus enjoyed for nearly eighteen 
years, they are still religiously not 
in advance of, while socially much 
below, both their Greek and Arme- 
nian fellow-subjects. 

For the ‘ Latins’ a line or two 
will suffice. In its widest applica- 
tion the term comprehends all 
Roman Catholic subjects of the 
Porte, of whatever race, with the 
exception of the United Armenians, 
and includes therefore several of 
the sects already separately noticed ; 
but its practical application is 
limited in Asiatic Turkey to the 
small community of Aleppines, 
and in Europe to such Albanians, 
Bulgarians, Croats, and Bosniacs as 
follow the Romish liturgy. The 
whole are ecclesiastically subject to 
the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
and for civil purposes form a sepa- 
rate community, enjoying many 
special privileges and governed by 
a delegate (vakeel) named by the 
Porte, assisted by a council of four 
elected members. The Aleppine 
or Asiatic branch numbers about 
15,000, of whom about 9,000 be- 
long to the pashalic whence they 
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take their name, and the remainder 
chiefly to Mosul and Baghdad. 
The community has long enjoyed 
the especial protection of the Catho. 
lic Powers, and for this reason and 
the many substantial advantages 
that flow from it is regarded with 
much jealousy by the other rayah 
sects. 

It remains to mention the Jews, 
of whom about 50,000 are scattered 
throughout these Eastern provinces. 
The great majority are foreigners, 
descendants mostly of the immigra- 
tion from Spain into various parts 
of the Levant on the expulsion of 
the race by Ferdinand and Isabella. 
A few of the old native race are, 
however, still to be foundin Hebron, 
Jerusalem, Nablous, Tiberias, and 
Damascus, as also in the desert near 
Hit and in some remote villages 
beyond the Tigris—relics these last 
of the Babylonish captivity, and 
differing markedly in physique from 
the common type of their Western 
co-religionists. In Smyrna, Bey- 
rout, and other large coast towns 
there are also several members of 


the nation, whose more recent 
ancestors emigrated at different 
periods from England, Italy, and 


Germany, and who still retain their 
European nationality, with its many 
attendant privileges.'* The great 
majority of the whole are Tal- 
mudists, only a small minority 
being Caraites (who adhere to the 
letter of the Pentatench) and still 
fewer members of the minor sects 
of the Zoharites and Chasadim. 
The native members of the race 
form, like the other rayahs, a dis- 
tinct community, recognised by the 
Porte, and with, like the others, its 
own machinery of administration. 
At the head of this is the Khakham- 
bashi, or Grand Rabbi, of Constan- 
tinople, assisted by a council of six 
notables, of whom three are rabbis 


18 The old pious custom also of immigrating to die and be buried in the beloved soil 
around Jerusalem still prevails, and yearly attracts many foreign members of the 
race to Palestine, chiefly from Poland and Russia, where Catholic and Greek 
‘orthodoxy’ has but little abated the persecutions with which medieval bigotry 


avenged the crime of Calvary. 
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appointed for life and three laymen 
elected annually. As there is, how- 
ever, no religious hierarchy among 
the Jews, the Grand Rabbi enjoys 
no supremacy over his fellow-rabbis 
of the provinces: except, indeed, 
within his own immediate rabbini- 
cal district of the capital he is 
merely the official delegate of the 
community to the Porte. In Asiatic 
Turkey there are three first-class 
rabbinical jurisdictions—those of 
Smyrna, Broussa, and Jerusalem— 
each of which enjoys the same 
religious independence and civil 
autonomy. On both sides of the 
Bosphorus the Jews are everywhere 
on a perfect legal level with the 
other rayah communities, their 
treatment by the Porte in this 
respect contrasting strongly with 
their experience in Christian Servia 
and Roumania. The social condi- 
tion of the nation in Turkey has 
much improved within recent years, 
and their character for both com- 
mercial and general morality com- 
pares favourably with that of most 
of the so-called Christian sects. 


Such, rapidly sketched, are the 
faiths of the eight or ten different 
races who diversify the nationality 
and complicate the administration 
of Asiatic Turkey. To sum up the 
suggestions of opinion made in 
what precedes, I do not hesitate to 
say that, after nearly eighteen years’ 
residence in the country, my sym- 
pathy is with the Turk rather than 
with his Christian fellow-subjects 
of whatever sect. But by the Turk 
I mean the honest, uncontaminated 
Osmanli of the provinces, not his 
degenerate hemsherry of the capital, 
and least of all of the official caste. 
This last, with some few exceptions, 
deserves its evil repute to the full, 
but even its vices are less charge- 
able to the national character and 
religion than to the corrupt 
‘civilisation’ acquired during edu- 
cation in Paris or Vienna, or in 
baser adulteration still in Pera and 
Stamboul. Indeed, as a rule, a 
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Turk who speaks French is no 
longer a Turk at all; he has be- 
come ashamed of his own creed, 
and recognises the moral restraints 
neither of it nor of anyother. But 
not so his compatriot of the _— 
vinces, who is proud of his faith 
and obeys its laws, which for him 
are not merely theoretical obliga- 
tions of religion but practical rules 
of life. Hence the truth, honesty, 
temperance, and sexual morality 
which distinguish the country 
Mussulman of this type from his 
demoralised fellows of the capital, 
and from nearly every class of the 
so-called Christian population. Fan- 
atical he may be—though in my 
own experience the fact is much 
exaggerated in popular Western 
opinion—but it is a fanaticism born 
of an honest pride in a simpler 
faith and a purer moral code than 
he sees exemplified among the 
corrupt and mutually hostile sects 
around him, from whose semi- 
idolatrous worship and low average 
of morals his conceptions of 
Christianity are necessarily formed. 
On the other hand, apologists of 
Christian degeneracy may justly 
plead long centuries of oppressive 
and socially degrading misrule— 
though, if Mr: Finlay and other 
authorities are to be believed, there 
was little to choose between Byzan 
tine and Ottoman rulers in this 
respect. But long and ruinous as 
this has been under both, a single 
generation of strong and just 
government would go far to undo 
its effects, and by placing Christian 
and Mussulman on the same level 
before paramount law, to weld the 
many varieties of both into a homo- 
geneous national whole. The pro- 
blem now is—will the Porte, 
weakened and perhaps ruined in 
Europe, mainly through its failure 
to effect such a reform there, have 
either the will or the power to 
achieve it in Asia, or, in the in- 
terests of civilisation, must the task 
be undertaken by other hands ? 


J. C. McCoan. 





IVY-LEAVES. 
FROM THE HERMITAGE, EPPING FOREST. 


HAVE suffered sometimes from 

the stings of critics, but a little 

of old Doctor Chronos’s celebrated 

Balm of Oblivion soon gave me ease ; 

a fact which on one occasion I 
expressed as follows : 


O critic flea, how sharp you bite ! 

I think far more of you to-night 

Than of aught else beneath the 
moon, 

Ay, or beyond it. But, how soon 

I shall forget !—ev’n should I fail 

To catch you on my fierce thumb- 
nail. 


When the symptoms were urgent 
I have indeed found that an epigram 
generally brought immediate relief. 
It is best to make it for yourself, 
when possible, mixing to suit the 
case; but the following specimens 
may be offered to fellow sufferers, 
at least by way of example. This 
one is mildly expostulatory : 


TO A CRITIC. 


I’m but a lowly gooseberry 

Hanging on my native tree 

Here i’ the sunshine of the garden 

(For which I humbly beg your 
pardon) 

Just within the children’s reach ; 

Don’t be angry with me, pray, 

Mister Critic,—did I say, 

Ever say I was a peach ? 


The next is in a formula of 
humility : 


Great haughty Critics ! your great- 
toes I kiss 

And humbly pray you to consider 
this— 

Were there not some poor devils 
here and there 

Original authors, how would critics 
fare ? 


But this is lofty enough : 


Now Critic, ere we listen—if you 
please, 

Off with your hat! nay, try to bend 
your knees ! 

You’d lounge in royal presence, and 
far more 

With stuck-up eye-glass, drawling 
at your ease— 

Down, sirrah! rub your forehead 
on the floor ! 


The next two are of a matter-of- 
fact kind : 
D. cares not for my writings ; that’s 
but fair, 
Since I for D.’s opinion nothing 
care. 
TO A CRITIC. 


How should I feel thy coldness or 
thy gibe? 

I never wished to please thee or thy 
tribe. 

The mystery (by no means 
sacred) which makes so large a 
share of the importance of much 
criticism is dealt with in the fol- 
lowing : 

‘Who wrote, tell me true, 

The tremendous Review ?’ 
‘QO, clever Jack Wilkins did that.’ 

‘Then the beast in a hole, 

With its glare and its growl, 
Is only, in fact, a Tom-cat !’ 


And also in this, which points to 
the further fact, that the public has 
too often thrust upon it, with an air 
of authority, not only the opinions 
of average or under-average persons, 
but forms of words which express 
nobody’s opinions at all—merely 
the motions of somebody’s spite or 
self-interest : 

I’ve studied the Review ; 

Let me count my gains ; 
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Wilkins’s opinions— 
Are they worth the pains ? 
Wilkins’s opinions ? 
No, not even there, 
But what he thought would hurt 
Timms, or Toodles please. 


The important truth that the 
only sound criticism is that which 
derives its principles from careful 
and humble study of the works of 
productive genius cannot be too 
deeply impressed : 

The Critics teach the Multitude. 

Who teach the Critics, subtle and 
shrewd ? 

The Artists: in whose vital work 

Every critic rule doth lurk,— 

Impossible else, as botany, 

If there grew no flower or tree. 





Great part of our experience is 
finding out the shortcomings of 
those, alive and dead, whom we 
once believed in without limit,— 
sad experience! But observe—no- 
thing is more easy or more fatal 
than to let this reaction go too far. 





I used to think people (that is a 
good many) were taken up with 
art for its own sake, music, paint- 
ing, poetry; but now I see that 
ninety-nine in the hundred of them 
are only occupied therewith as toys 
or instruments of their vanity, 
amusement, worldly success. 





Prose I call one of the semi-fine 
Arts, and think it bears, perhaps, a 
relation to Poetry, not unlike that 
which Architecture bears to Sculp- 
ture. pS 

There are no writers so sure of 
real popularity as the good-natured, 
those who take things easy, and 
(with a quiet touch of satire here 
and there) like what most people 
like. Charles Lamb, for example. 
He has a good-natured, conserva- 
™ tive, middle-aged, elderly manner, 
mixed with much quiet drollery 
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and touches of gentle patltos. 
His style leans to the quaint and 
old-fashioned (sometimes  affect- 
edly), and has brave turns that 
arealmost poetic. He likes life and 
all its old ways, dislikes changes, 
would seemingly be content to go 
on for all eternity with whist and 
punch and old English books and 
London. He purrs like a cat at the 
old fireside. He is always friendly 
and kindly, intelligent and unpre- 
tending; the most delightful of 
old fogies; the most popular of 
essayists. 





The least little bit of originality 
is séen to be precious when you 
become aware how very scarce it 
is. Offenbach in music, Robertson 
in the drama, are not high artists ; 
but compare them with their fol- 
lowers and imitators. 





I cannot agree with those who 
argue that a literary work is best 
considered unconnected with the 
writer of it. There is no such 
thing as abstract literary work. 
To know the vital conditions under 
which an important book came into 
being would always be of great 
interest and value. I am not in 
the least thinking of gossippers 
and interviewers, whose details are 
usually altogether misleading. For 
me the book called Shakespeare’s 
Works would be vastly increased 
in interest if I could know more of 
the man Shakespeare. I know 
some speak as if we ought to be 
glad of his impersonality, but I 
doubt if they would not prove in- 
consistent, and eager to read, sup- 
posing a Private Diary of Shake- 
speare to be found from his school- 
days till his death, as minute as 
Pepys’. That it would really de- 
grade Shakespeare I do not for a 
moment think: that it would lessen 
his fame (in all cases a factitious 
thing) is likely enough. 








isd 


A few last words on a disagree- 
able subject. 

The Spectator, as might have been 
expected, has published (June 8) 
the best reply it could to the re- 
marks in Fraser on its treatment 
of Mr. Allingham’s poems, and its 
main points are these : 

(1) The Spectator is not quite 
sure that it understands the re- 
marks. (2) The peashooting with 
Fraser gave it ‘distinct pleasure.’ 
(3) The review was written by ‘an 
outsider,’ who, it is emphatically 
but vaguely asserted, ‘does not 
know Mr. Allingham from Adam.’ 
The judgment delivered by him is 
now, however, affirmed under the 
direct editorial ‘we.’ (4) It was 
in type many weeks before ‘the 
mimic contest.’ (5) It was ‘de- 
layed by the editors,’ lest anyone 
(not aware of the pleasure with 
which the Spectator received a pea 
or two in the eye) should ‘make 
the mistake’ of attributing its se- 
verity to questionable motives. (6) 
That Mr. Allingham should make 
such a mistake (which the editors, 
however, feared might naturally be 
made) is hardly to be excused even 
by the unfairness of mind and in- 
capacity of self-criticism of one 
who groundlessly believes his own 
verses to be poetry. (7) ‘The 
history of the Spectator’ is enough 
to make all such suspicions un- 
warrantable. 

To the gross mutilation of the 
principal quotation in the review 
no allusion is made; nor to the 
undeniable wretchedness of the 
article in thought and in style, con- 
sidered without any reference to 
the opinions conveyed. 

On the whole the reply sufficiently 
answers itself. If this newspaper 
has any ‘ history’ worth mentioning 
in relation with English literature, 
it the more behoves its present 
conductors to keep it from degra- 
dation. I know a Spectator with 
such a history, but the names con- 
nected with it are Addison and 
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Steele, not Messrs. Hutton and 
Townsend. I have reason to be- 
lieve, however, that one of the two 
last-mentioned gentlemen has had 
no hand in the present affair ; he is 
a thoughtful man, and if he will 
quietly consider it for himself it 
may give him food for reflection. 


Most ‘charitable subscriptions’ 
are a lazy blackmail paid by Self- 
ishness to be left untroubled from 
without and from within. 


If ‘Trade’ means Fair Trade— 
an exchange of industry and art 
with profit to both sides—good! 
Promote it by every wise method. 
But if Trade means getting to your- 
self as much as you can—grasping, 
unmerciful, diabolical selfishness— 
then let us rather take to the back- 
woods and begin afresh. 


What makes a good marriage so 
difficult? Imperfect education of 
women, they are beginning to say. 
Imperfect education, more likely, of 
men and women, and many unmean- 
ing discrepancies in treatment of 
this sex and that. Monstrously 
imperfect is the education of men, 
and noxious too—especially in fos- 
tering self-conceit, one of the worst 
weeds of the character. 


I don’t think Hate ought to be 
reckoned among the natural pas- 


sions. It seems a disease—Anger 
grown chronic. 


I have friends with undoubted 
veins of poetry in their character, 
but the mass of it no less certainly 

rosaic, and to deal with them as 
homogeneous would be a serious 
mistake. 


I used to tease myself to find out 
how and why such and such persons 
and things were pleasing to me, and 
felt dissatisfied if I could not hit on 
a good reason. Now, I am best 
pleased with those that please me I 
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cannot tell why—by some union of 
happy conditions out of the reach 
of analysis. 


William Cullen Bryant, whose 
kind venerable face no man will 
ever more meet along Broadway or 
in a New York river steam-boat, 
won fame as a Poet fifty years ago, 
has kept that fame ever since, but 
not increased it; and the question 
now is, Was it deserved? Has he 
added anything in that kind to the 
world’s treasury? I think he has. 
He never did or will give rise to 
excitement or enthusiasm in his 
readers; but he is a sound, whole- 
some, unaffected writer, and one of 
the honestest in the world: 


no 
theological, political, or other 
‘bunkum’ in his verses. He loves 


the aspects of the day and the re- 
volving year,and meditates tenderly 
on the old vicissitudes of human 
life, tacitly ignoring all dogmatism, 
too cheerful constitutionally to 
need the aid of stoicism, inculcating 
by example contentment with one’s 
lot, enjoyment of one’s share of 
good, and quiet resignation to the 
inevitable. He composed orderly 
and elegant verse, picturesque 
without effort, simple without 
weakness. He is no doubt a literary 
poet, but one of the best of that 
class; his language, never daring 
and seldom vivid, has ever a 
choiceness born of true poetic feel- 
ing. ‘A Transatlantic Campbell’ 
I called him once, and many of 
the English poet’s pieces (‘ Wild 
Flowers’ for example) might be 
mixed with the American’s with- 
out discrepancy. ‘In fighting busi- 
ness the English bard is far ahead, 
though ‘ The Song of Marion’s Men’ 
has some spirited stanzas : 


‘Well known to fair and friendly 
moon 
The band that Marion leads ; 
The glitter of their rifles, 
The scampering of their steeds. 
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A moment in the British camp— 
A moment—and away, 

Back to the pathless forest 
Before the break of day.’ 


The hero, by-the-bye, being Fran- 
cis Marion, of South Carolina, 
leader of a daring band of irregular 
horse on the side of the ‘ rebel’ 
colonists. In Bryant’s youth the 
marks of the great struggle were 
still fresh, the Republic herself 
being only a few years his senior. 

Weoften hear that America ought 
to have a school of poetry of her 
own, but what is meant is not 
quite clear. Choice of subjects and 
turn of thinking are naturally 
influenced more or less by locality, 
but the manner of clothing one’s 
thoughts in language is the chief 
distinction between one ‘school’ and 
another. Chapman’s Iliad, Pope’s, 
Cowper’s, are alike in substance, 
different in manner; they are all 
English, and therefore comparable ; 
they belong to different ‘ schools.’ 
If America is to have a distinct 
school of her own, it must be by 
having a distinct way of handling 
the language which is common to 
her and England—a very question- 
able method, for the standard of 
the language at a given period 
ought to be the same for both 
countries. A school of poetry 
really takes its beginning from 
some originating mind, or cluster of 
minds, in which precedence is hardly 
determinable, working in a given 
element of language, and the geo- 
graphical and other circumstances, 
however striking, are here compara- 
tively trivial in effect. 

But to return to Bryant: his 
poems interested me as a boy, 
without story or stimulus as they 
were, and as I now turn the 
leaves the old charm peeps out 
from them. He sings simply, but 
in tune, and with a manly gentle. 
ness of expression, of every-day 
things, the kindly social relations 
of life, the seasons, the evening 
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wind, the new moon, the forest, the 
river. His lines‘ To a Waterfowl’ 
are, deservedly, in all collections. 
They bear throughout the touch 
which transmutes commonplace 
into delightfulness, one knows not 
how; and this touch Bryant has 
showed in many a verse and stanza. 
But he too seldom has had the 
good luck of striking off a com- 
pact, impressive poem, with memor- 
able unity of effect. An excellent 
song of his is that beginning, ‘ Dost 
thou idly ask to hear?’ The subject 
of death had always a strong at- 
traction for him. His Thanatopsis 
(View of Death), written at twenty, 
remains one of his best known 
pieces. It is eighty lines long, in 


blank verse, and has little or no 
originality of thought or style, re- 
minding us of Blair’s Grave, and 
here and there of Wordsworth or 
Cowper, but it has a dignified and 
sonorous march, and its philosophy 
is the same which we always find 
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in Bryant’s poetry because it was 
in his heart—let your wish be a 
quiet, virtuous, useful life, and, in 
due course of nature, a peaceful 
death. But the chief image, time- 
hononred as it is, of the grave as a 
bed of rest, is thoroughly unsatis- 
factory. Another early poem, The 
Old Man’s Funeral, is applicable in 
every line to the poet himself, who 
has taken his departure in the ful- 
ness of honoured age : 


‘Why weep ye then for him, who, 
having won 
The bound of man’s appointed 
years, at last, 
Life’s blessings all enjoy’d, life’s 
labours done, 
Serenely to his final rest has 
pass’d ; 
While the soft memory of his 
virtues, yet, 
Lingers like twilight hues, when the 
bright sun is set?’ 


Eastern Hermit. 





